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“Br As WB WERE ALLOWED OP GOD TO ¥8 PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOURL, EVAN £0 WR -GPEAR, NO AD PrRASHNG MEN, BUT Gov, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXX. 


ce eemenmneel 


AN INTUITION. 
— 
BY MRS, HENRIETTA R. ELIOT, 


Drpst ever try to face Oblivion ? 
To gcasp and hold the still eluding thought 
That in an age to come it might be said, 
By some surviving soul, of this Thyself, 
Thy very Self: ‘* He was, and he is not’? ? 
Hast ever tried? Then surely thou dost know 
The task impossible—that ever still, 
As the vexed mind makes pause to say ‘‘’Tis 
done,” 
And yet again, “Tis surely done,” it turns 
Or ere the word is said, and says it not ; 
For, while it atrives to master the strange 
thought 
Of one’s Sonl-self quite dead, and in its place 
Perpetual void, that self, its own quick ghost, 
In repetition infinite will rise 
To view each corse made by the weird conceit, 
And, mourning, still disprove the death it 
mourna, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


We never like to find fault with our 
‘‘authorized version” of the Scriptures, 
unless we are compelled to do so,, But the 
common rendering of the twelfth verse of 
the third chapter of Philippians gives 
& very weak idea of a very strong passage. 
Paul really means to say ‘“‘I press on” (for 
the prize) if I may seize that for which I 
was seized on by Christ Jesus.” Dean Al- 
ford’s rendering is: ‘‘If [I may lay hold on 
that for which I was laid hold of by Chriat 
Jesus.” Paul reglized that the crucified 
Saviour had grasped him on the road to 
Damascus and appropriated him: to his 
glorious service, When we contemplate 
the prodigious vigor and the splendid 
dialectic skill of the man, we do not 
wonder that Christ coveted him for the 
apostolate and “ seized on” him by his con- 
verting grace, 

Bearing this in mind, we understand 
better why Paul’s motto should have been 
“this one thing Ldo.” He lived for one 
great purpose, and to that he bent all his 
powers and consecrated all his faculties. 
In the best sense of the term, Paul was a 
man of one idea. The “hold” of his in- 
tellect (if we may use a nautical simile) 
was abundantly stowed with resources of 
learning, argument, and rich mental gifts; 
but a single holy purpose trod the quarter- 
deck and floated its ensign from the peak 
“Go a little deeper,” said a wounded 
French soldier at Austerlitz, to the surgeon 
who was probing his left side for, the 
bullet—‘‘ go a little deeper, and you will 
find the emperor,” So the great Apostle 
might say: Go deeper, go to the inmost 
core of my heart, and you will find the 
crucified Jesus. Other feelings I'am 
posseased of, but this one possesses. me 
Other affections lie near. the eurface; but 
this master passion lurks and lives in the 
inmost center of my soul.. For me to live 
ls Christ. This one thing I do: forgetting 
those things which sre bebind and reaching 
forth unto those which are before, I press 


toward the mark for the priz4of the high, 


Calling of God in Christ Jeays. .. 

All the men and women who have made 
their mark in this world and heve achieved 
the best results have kept the eye clear and 
single toward one noble purpose, The 
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Christian philosophers, was science. He 
attributed his splendid’ successes in dis- 
cavery to the simple principle of ‘ always 
intending my mind” upon the one thing fn 
hand. Luther jarred all Europe by con- 
tinuslly hutlimg the great revealed truth of 
‘justification by faith” against its old 
Tamparts of superstition. Such men 


The effective Christian is the man who 
unites all his powers into a single pile or 
package, and then binds them round with 
this strong cord—“*the love of Christ con- 
straineth me.” Sd Paal bound up his, and 
huyled the mass With such momentum that 
it burst through, and has come bounding 
on even into these modern centuries. 

A man of moderate talents may achieve 
blessed résults for Christ by concentration. 
George Milller is a striking illustration. 
He lives and acts every day as if the loving 
Jesus had seized on hith for a single pur- 
poge—viz., to house and feed and ‘instruct 
thousands of little orphans, Instead of 
letting his life waste itself in numberless 
little twigs, he, like a wise gardener, has 
pruned them off, and allowed the whole 
sap of his spiritual being to flow into one 
or two bountiful boughs, Jaden with pre 
cions fruit. I can nawe, within the circle 
of my acquaintance, several men and wo- 
men of wonderful effectiveness for good, 
who are not gifted with remarkable talents. 
Their single talent is to love Jesus end to 
serve him thorougbly, More than half the 
battle with- Moody is that he aims all his 
powers, every moment, at one target. 
Alas! how many lives of professed Chris- 
tians are utterly wasted by being frittered 
away into scores of channels, instead of be- 
ing condensed into the single purpose ef 
doigg Chfist’s will, and thereby being of 
some sefviee in the world. With all such 
the pulse of Tove to Jesus beats low apd 
feebly. 
thorough pruning away of the limbs which 
steal the heart’s-blodd from their Master. 
The first step must be the penitential pray- 
er: ‘‘ Lord, Iam a cumberer of the ground, 
What wilt thou have me to do?” And when 
they have taken the new departure, let 
them put their whole soul into it. This 
process, well begun and.well carried out in 
all our churches, would soon quadruple the 
power of our Christianity. It would be 


They need a reconversion, a 


things.” This ig too true, Merely to ab- 
sorb and enjoy a large amount of God’s 
silver and gold, without holding any of it 
in trust for God’s service aud the good of 
humanity, is one of the lowest forms of 
human existence. For a Christign, re- 
deemed by Calvary'’s blood, to have no 


higher aim is treason to Christ and epirit- 
swing their whole being into ove directfin. De 
of Jesus Christ who consecrate their purses 


Suicide, I know of wealthy followers 


to bountiful charities, and their drawing- 
tooms to the uses of a Christian, sociality 
and the promotion of Bible philanthropies, 
and their personal influence to winning 
signers to the Saviour. While getting on, 
they. get up, and lift othera with them. 

Fol ig too wide a topic fora single pars- 
grépbh, But the gist of it Jies in this truth: 
Christ must have the whole, heart, and 
give the, casting vote in every decision, or 
else we cannot be full-grown Christians, 
This is the ‘‘ongthing.” All other things 
are chaff in the comparison. , Write six 
ciphers in a line, and they amount to noth- 
ing. Put the number ‘'1” before them, 
and they amount toa million. All human 
talents and possessions are but ciphers 
until you put the name of Jusus at the head 
of them. Then they make their ownera 
millionaire for Heaven. 
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“HIGHLY GENTEEL.” 


BY MRS. LUCIA GILBERT RUNELE, 





“*T assure you, Madam,” observed the 
fiugnt salesman, deftly folding and patting 
the soft gingham—“ I assure you that this 
pattern is highly genteel. We have almost 
the|same identical description of stripe in 
foujard and in eummer silk, ‘and you could 
harfily distinguish them apart. There 
teally is nota morte euperior style in this 
establishment.” : 





oration, awd that young man will go to his 
graye believing that his flattering toogue 
persuaded me. I don’t mind being misun- 
derstood. Having had time to grow calm, 
I dqn’t very much mind the youth himself, 
though Loon fees tit atthe moment bis Jit- 
tle conceited nose Wadhie delight in his own 
voide were exasperating. He may be em- 
“_—_ virtue, Perhaps he is the comfort of 
a witiowed mother. Perhaps heis the tender 
father of six motherless babes. Helpless 








hard to discover what is the “one thing” 
for which thousands of churchmembers 
are living, unless it be for money-making 
or some respectable form of self-indulg- 


ene 

To ‘get on” in the world is the upper- 
most thought; and if by *‘ getting: on” no 
moré ig méant than industrious thrift and 
honest provision for life’s necessities, then 
is it not only innocent, but commendable. 
God’s Word honors industry and frugality. 
Would that both of them were more prac- 
ticed as Christian! virtues, But, while 
Christian is striving: to get on, ought he not. 
to be still mure earnest in his endeavor! to 
get, ? Ought hé not to niake life's chief 
aim to “ press toward the prize of « bigh 
calling”; to attain to a bighér spiritual 
stature; to. ascerd .. toward.’ the: fuller, ' 
stronger, clearer likeness to his» Master? 


Aly, brother, are you getting wp every day? 
ident Van Buren is reported to have |: 


rematked, when ‘he heard that ‘his son, = 
lawyér, had married 4 lady of large wealth: 
‘* Well, be;is. ruined!: She is very’ rich! 
Now he'll give up his. profession, for which 








he has great ability, and become merely a 


brothers and: sisters may look to him for 
bread; The Young Men’s Christian Assc- 
ciation, not improbably, finds him a useful 
member. Aud, of course, we cannot 
chodse our noses. He may even be dis- 
satisfied with the ‘“identical description ” 
of bis. Bat, after giving him the: benefit 
of ‘all these doubts, I maintain that he is 
one of a vast tribe - who make war against 
«@ \gteat interest of society. The grand 
‘suehpme thereof sit in Congtess, debate in| 
woh ventions,’ fill» editors” ‘chatrs, ‘write 
pantera magazines, The inconspic- 
uons rank ‘and file; whose multitude is as 
the sands of theses, may be found in bank 
paridrs aud’ bar-rooms, it) mansions and 
tenement-houses, in churches and prisons. 
They are both male and female, both bond 
and free, old o young, rich or poor, good 
or bad, indifferently. ‘ 


the: felt instinets of . "Neverthe- 
less, one’ and! all, do’ théy nick, debise, 
wound, weaken) ‘and ‘enslave’ our noble 





mother-tongue 


I\bought the gingham, in spite of the’ 


They have no athe. They have’ no’ 
tallying ‘cry. ‘They are not conscious of ; 


_—_. 


providence which gave to the world, at 
ahout the same lime, the translation of the 
Bible and the works of the greatest Raglish 


_ Writers-—Shakespeare, Bacon, Hooker; 80 


that, by a double power, the language’ 
might be fixed just when it was in its bighr 
est perfection, But the diction of the». 
Bible and of Shakespeare is not half fine 
enough for popular usage. Our gowng'aré 
not more tastelessly overtrimmed than our 
speech. Our houses, bristling with sham 
ornament, within and .without, are not 
more tawdry than our phrases, 
I know that mine.is « threadbare:com- 
plaint. Good Master William Harrison, 
rector, of Rad-winter and liege. of Queen 
Bess, was much troubled about this matter. 
He says: ‘Nota, few do greatly seek to 
stain our language by fond affectation! of 
strange words, presuming that to be the 
beat English which is most. corrupted with 
external terms of eloquence and sound of 
many ayllahles, Yet Mistress Harrison was 
not forced to buy her household stuff in 
establishments,” nor was the parson’s 
nice soul vexed within him by the contents 
of a daily journal. 
I, more unfortunate, open my morning 
paper to readin the Washington column;, 
‘‘Mr. Dash [Big-Endian Lilliput] moved; 
that the bill be referred, and, said, ‘Jf-I , 
appear desirous to assume the, initiative.ia. 
a discussion so momentous, permit me to ae- 
licit the indulgent consideration,’ ” ete,, etc. 
By, which, I suppose, the great senator 
meant that, as the time had come to open 
the! debate, he was ready.to begin. The 
Ghibelline State Convention being in .ses- 
sion at Athens, a delegate is reported thus; 
‘‘ Advancing with energetic elasticity, the 
reverberating tread of the legionaries of the 
patriotic Ghibelline party assures. their tri- 
umph— Victory blazoned on)their banners, 
Unton and Liberty inscribed. upon their 
hearts.” I cannot say that this gem was 
Alched from Tupper’s treasury, not having 
the works of that sage by me: but it is 
quite worthy of the bard who turoed St. . 
Paul’s ‘Godliness, with contentment, is 
great gain ” into, ‘‘ Godliness and content- 
ment, these be the pillars of felieity.”. . 
My morning paper goes on to speak of 
fire |ag ‘‘the devastating element,” Cone 
cerning the bursting of a dam I am assured 
that the ‘‘elemental forces wrestled in 9 
Titanic struggle with the utmost resistance 
of man”; meaning, probably, that hay- 
hales were in vain, Of course, the line of 
the flood is the “theater of desolation,” as 
the losers by it are the “‘ unfortunate. vic- 
tims, of this unexampled calamity,” A 
public building, I find, is net nearly done, 
but ‘‘gridually approaches completion.” 
A natable criminal has not been put in jail, 
but Bas ‘‘ suffered.the penalty of bis crime 
and entered upon his iocareeration for the 
period of ten years.” A slandered man has 
‘not gone to law, but ‘instituted legal pro- 
ceedings.” And, finally, from this well of 
English undefiled I draw up (and now, by 
the Hy, in the editorial bucket) these spark- 
ling dranghts: , ‘‘ Considerations indubi- 
tably tending to accelerate pacification”; 
“conditions which ought not to disqualify 
a solitary individual”; ‘‘entirely destitate 
1 trition.” ' 
of jpaecinal a magazines can give the 
Apers Odds in the matter of fine writ- 
‘Ing. | 1 Gould quote from popular novelists 
who seem to have “‘ been at 9 great feast of 
languages and stolen the scraps”; to have 





“lived long on the alms-basket of words,” 















Perhaps it is their example which has 
launched a fleet of unnecessary foreign 
words and phrases on the stream WW tglk. 
Some aliens shere-are, it is true, so useful; 
so modest poGesirable that we ought to 
treat them @g.kjedred. I do not see h 


we could gpare apropos, ennui, dépét (ni 
the sense of station, however, which isa 
bad use of a good word), protégé, eur 


lance, prestige, Ramboyant. . It is & Conven- 


lence, t least, to Raye in eS / 
so significant as passé, outré; prouoncé, 1s", 


ménage, vis dvis, lted-téte, début, and con- | 
cise phfases like esprit du corps, tout ensem- 
ble, or dolce far niente. But it would be better 
to write them English fashion, as we do 
apropos, We might give up porte-monnaie 
without a sigh, ‘‘ purse” or ‘‘ wallet” being 
equal to our needs. ‘‘ Envelope” is a good 
English word, and ought not to be pro- 
nounced in the Yankee-French manner; 
while it should be reckoned a high crime 
and misdemeanor to use such affectations 
as watinée musicale, bal costume, sotrée 
dansante, sans cérémonies, or the hard. 
worked and needless menu and recherché, 
My old friend Harrison had a word to say 
on this point also, and mentions that 
after tbe Conquest ‘‘the English tongue 
grew into such contempt at court that most 
men thought it no small dishonor to speak 
any Haglish there; which bravery took his 
hold at the last likewise in the country 
with every plowman, that even the very 
carters began to wax weary of their mother- 
tongue and labored to speak French, which 
was then counted no'smal!l token of gentil- 
ity.” But our English ancestors of the 
thirteenth century had a cloak for their 
sins, of ¢yntax which their heirs of the 
nineteenth lack. 

‘* Highly genteel” as the French language 
is still considered, however, the only 
words which it affords for the doors of 
railway stations, the cabins of boats, the 
windows of post-offices are ‘‘ Femmes,” 
and ‘*Hommes,” We are so polite as to use 
** Ladies’ and ‘‘ Gentlemen’s” in the like 
places, if, indeed, we do not fall intoa 
lower deep of vulgarity, and write up 
‘*Gent's.” My Datly Food, the morning 
paper aforesaid, advertises situations for 
** sales-ladies,”’ “young ladies to learn the 
sewing-machine” and ‘‘ paper-box making,” 
and ‘ladies’ of the ballet.” I detect no 
lurking satire in its allusion to the ‘gen- 
tlemen who engineered the primary,” and 
it is not very long since a great dignitary 
addressed a murderous mob as ‘ Gentle- 
men,” 

Now, why must we say “ladies” and 
“ gentlemen,” when we mean simply men 
and Women? Why need we write ‘‘soli- 
tary individual” when we refer only to one 
person? Perhaps “‘ person” is inexact, the 
root word signifying ‘‘a mask,” not a 
human being. And it seems a pity that 
we néglect the Saxon “ wight,” which is 
too good to lose. ‘‘Person,” however, 
ought to emancipate ‘‘individual,” at 
once and forever, from a degrading bond- 


age. 

The old Laird of Auchinleck frowned 
on the intimacy of his son and heir, James 
Boswell, with ‘‘ane that keepit a schule 
and ca’d it an academe.” I think the prin- 
ciple was sound, though the application 
halted in that case. But the plain citizen 
may well hesitate, to-day, to send his chil- 
dren te common schools which are adver- 
tised as seminaries and academies, to 
business schools which flaunt as commer- 
cial colleges, to schools of arts which are 
polytechnic institutes, and which have 
not the exeuse of Dr. Johnson at their head. 

Of course, the engaging youth who sold 
me the gingham is a ‘‘clerk” er “a gen- 
tleman engaged in mercantile pursuits.” 
He would be brained with his‘ own yard- 
stick rather than call himself a salesman 
or his ‘‘establishment”ashop. He alludes 
to his wages as ‘‘ salary,” and, if his pay is 
raised, as I fondly hope it may be, he will 
announce to those helpless infants at home 
that his “income has been augmented.” 
His employer is ‘‘the proprietor of this 
emporium.” His letters are ‘epistolary 
advices.” His neighborhood is “this 

vicinity.” 

The calling of a horse doctor is a humane 
andhonorable one. It is only when he says 
he is a “‘ veterinary surgeon” that the man 
demeans himself. He who cures corns 
and bunions is one of the world’s bene- 


odist,” whitn le becomes a malefagtor, an 


an guthor’s is a reputable employnient. 


~ I wish young women cauld “bé taaght 
that it.does not, add # cubit to the ‘stature : 
of a house to call it a “‘ residence”; thata, 
church or even a meeting-house is as ven- 
erable as ‘‘the sacred edifice”; that it is 
no more genteel to ‘‘ retire” than to go to- 
bed; that the garment so fondly and slowly 
covered with side-plaitings, so coldly and 
quickly frayed out along the paving-stones, 
is really a gown, and not a ‘‘ promenade 
céstume”’; that it need not bring a blush 
to the cheek of even Mr. Podsnap’s Young 
Person to say leg, instead of ‘‘limb,” when 
leg is meant; that the supper at an evening 
party is not ‘the entertainment”; and that 
there are well-founded objections to the use 
of “nicely ” as an adjective describing the 
state of one’s health, ‘‘To clothe low- 
creeping matter with high-flown language,” 
said old Fuller, ‘‘is not fine fancy, but flat 
foolery. It rather loads than raises a wren 
to fasten the feathers of an ostrich to her 
wings.” 

I suppose young pedple will be married, 
in spite of Mr. Punch’s famous advice. 
But, serious as that business is, it is not 
half.so awful as ‘‘solemnizing their vows 
at the altar.” The man who could do that 
would register ‘‘J. Smith and lady” on his 
wedding journey (mentioned by him as his 
bridal tour), would speak of bis home as 
his ‘‘domestic establishment,” and would 
say that a ‘‘ circumstance transpired” there, 
meaning that something happened. ‘‘ He 
that can catch an ink-horn term by the tail, 
him they count to be a fine Englishman,” 
wrote a grammarian of the sixteenth cen- 
tary. The number of “fine” Americans, 
as I said, passes count. 

A vocabulary too good for the occasion 
is a vulgarity, like diamonds at breakfast 
or a trailing gown inthe street. Modesty 
and honesty -of- speecly belong to good 
breeding. To talk well is the greatest of 
accomplishments, and not fossible, per- 
haps, to us all. But simplicity of phrase 
is in itself a kind of eloquence, as a plain 
garb in an overdressed assembly makes its 
wearer seem distinguished. 

‘The bastinado?” says Captain Bobadil, 
in ‘“ Every Manin hisHumor.” ‘‘ The bas- 
tinado? And how came he by that word, 
trow?” 

‘“Nay, indeed,” answers Matthew. ‘‘ He 
said cudgel. J termed it bastinado, for my 
more grace,” 

Oh! highly genteel Matthew! How my 
salesman would have loved thee! But is it 
ever for our ‘‘moregrace,” when we mean 
cudgel,” to say ‘‘ bastinado’’? 





DR. IVES ON THE BIBLE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE SOUL. 


i. 
BY PROF, ©. M. MEAD. 








We have called attention to some of the 
difficulties and self-contradictions into 
which our author has fallen, in his en- 
deavor to set others right in the matter of 
the literal and figurative interpretation of 
the Bible. What is meant, we may ask, by 
figurative language? Sometimes Dr. Ives 
seems to affirm that, whenever any one 
word is used in two different senses, one 
of those uses must be figurative. No doubt, 
in such a case one of the meanings may be 
called a derived or secondary meaning. 
Thus by: the word ‘‘door”, we sometimes 
designate the aperture through which a 
room is entered, and sometimes the struc- 
ture by which the aperture is closed, But, 
though one of these senses. may have been 
secondary to the other, neither the one nor 
the other can properly be called afigurative 
use of the word, A great. part of our lan- 
guage is tropical, inthe sense that the 
original. application, of. words has been 
changed; but when the tropical (or figura- 
tive) use has. become so common that the 
fact of the trope is not suggested by the 





use of the word, it is improper to call it a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


factors, unless he calls himself a ‘‘ chirope 


| Lawyers have been known to attait honor | 





ve use of language. Otherwise we 
haveme language for thee jien 


matized as figurative; and, 


issuer of cotitterfeit speech, Itekeit that} of ethical ideas which cguld hig ig: 









‘use of the same 

mendable conduct? Dr. Ives 

le he den unwar- 
bet“ demph” ethan 
one promjinept sense, in the Bible, yet.tells 
us that the word ‘soul’ is. used in three 
distinet senses (pp. 107, 108). Itemeans 
primarily, he says, the animal organism, 
whether of man or of beast; secondarily, 
life; thirdly, the emotions, Now, it would 
be as reasonable for us to inveigh against 
him for assigning three different senses to 
this word as it is for him to inveigh against 
those who assiga three meanings~to the 
word ‘‘death.” ‘‘Modern theology,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to meet the exigencies of its theory 
that man does not ag¢tually. die, has in- 
vented three theological kinds of actual 
[?] death, not one of them actually death 
or loss of existence” (p. 129). It would be 
equally pertinent for us to say that Dr. 
Ives has invented three kinds of soyl, not 
one of them actually the soul that lives 
forever,, But what progress is made in the 
elucidation of truth py this proceas? The 
Doctor will say that the soul does not live 
forever, and that our charge against him 
is, therefore, invalid. To which we reply 
that death is not the loss of existence, and 
that his charge. against ‘“‘ modern theo- 
logians” is, therefore, invalid. He says 
the ‘‘ spiritual death” of the theologians isa 
“figurative” death (p, 130). We may re- 
tort that his “soul,” which stands for life, . 
isa ‘‘ figurative” soul. «We do not think 
this attempt to carry a point by bandying 
epithets particularly edifying; but, if he 
insists upon resorting to it, he ought not 


to complain if he ao what he gives. 
Weare here led tocall attention to an- 


other vicious characteristic in Dr. Ives’s 
mode of reasoning. He seems to assume 
that what the Bible says of the nephesh or 
psyche must hold true of what we call the 
soul, Butitis very seldom the case that 
two different languages use corresponding 
words in the same sense. No translation, 
therefore, can ever perfectly reproduce to 
usa book originally written in a foreign 
tongue, And it is essentially unfair to 
assume that what is said of a particular 
thing in one language must hold true in all 
respects, even of the nearest equivalent of 
that word in another language. Now, the 
word ‘‘soul” commonly denotes in En- 
glish the highest part of man; the seat of 
the intellectual, moral, and religious na- 
ture of man. This is what we mean by it 
when we speak of the immortglity of the 
soul, But it is little less than puerile to 
argue that what we call soul is not immor- 
tal because what the Hebrews called 
nephesh is sometimes said to die, or to be 
killed. The thing necessary to be proved, 
in order to make this reasoning conclusive, 
is that the Hebrews meant the same thing 
by their word that we mean, or ought to 
mean, by ours, This is something which 
Dr. Ives simply takes for granted. It is 
something which we utterly deny. There 
is no question but that nephesh does some- 
times denote the bodily organism; but it is 
little less than downright folly to argue 
that the English word ‘‘ soul” is, or ought 
to be, used in the same sense. All this 
parade of passages proving the mortal 
character of the nephesh is of no account 
in so far as the force of the argument lies in 
the tacit assumption that the Hebrew word 
is the exact equivalent of the English. 
The real question to be discussed is, 
whether, according to the Scriptures, the 
human person survives death, And this, 
again, is not to be settled by discovering 
that the Bible has no word exactly answer- 
ing to our notion of personality; but by 
examining whether in any way the notion 
is there conveyed. When (¢. 9.) the Psalm- 
ist (xvii, 15) says ‘‘As for me, J will behold 
thy face in righteousness,” the notion of 
personality is involved in the use of the per- 
sonal pronoun; and no number of passages 
proving the biblical soul, body, or even 
spirit tobe perishable would be sufficient to 
invalidate the force of the declaration. 
We have already seen how Dr. Ives, in 









| what the Bidle 
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spite of himself, assumes a person as ex- 
isting after death when he uses the per- 
onal pronouns to nate those are 

cal dead. ~~" a ait we oh. 

° MTbat me do our oF HO injustice im 
what we have said may be shown, by, quot- 
ing _p- 89t;*: f tbe Dulit ok be 
the human organism, as we claim the 
Scripture: them the various organs 
which make up the otganism are parts of 
the goul; and if 0, ne Bible should 
fhus sk of t cee ty This is just 

though our translators, 
apparently ‘puzzled’ with such language, 
have'not always made evident that which 
the original expresses.” He then quotes 

a number of passages in which the heart, 

the bowels, the belly, and the kidneys are 
used in the Bible of the human emotions. 

He also brings in the liver, by a mistrans- 

lation of a few passages (Gen. xlix, 6. Ps. 


xvi, 9; cviii, 1)-where-our Bible gives the . 


correct rendering. We cannot suppress 
an expréssion of ‘surprise that the Bible 
fails, after all, t6 come up to Dr. Ives’s re- 
quirement. The Bible, he says, should 
speak of the various organs of the human 
organism as parts ofthe soul. Butnowhere 
isthe liver so spoken of, nor the lungs, nor 
even the brain, to say nothing of the more: 
external parts of the organism, as the limbs,,. 
the neck, the head, the breast, etc. Dr.. 
Ives (p. 329) describes the organs that are: 
thus spoken of jn the Bible as those which: 
are “‘controlled by a special nervous sys-- 
tem, the great sympathetic, which presides: 
over ‘organic life.’” He recognizes, as a. 
physician of the nineteenth century might: 
be expected to do, the supreme importance: 
of the nervous system. But how does it: 
happen that the Bible never mentions that,. 
too, in its designation of the various ‘‘ parts: 
of the sou!”? Our author complains of’ 
‘* the inroads of philosophical ideas during: 
centuries past” on this mode of speech;: 
but finds a little comfort in the fact that. 
“heart,” ‘‘spleen,” and “bile” still are: 
used to denote the opezations of the soul.. 
But the Bible conteina no recognition off 
this important. function of the spleen andi 
the bile. Which is wrong, the Bible or: 
modern speech? Not the Bible, in Dr. 
Ives’s ‘opinion; for he pronounces its 
psychological terminology the true stand- 
ard for us to follow. Its mode of speech 
in this respect, he tells us, ‘‘is the relic of a 
still earlier age, when God communed 
with man face to face” (f. 880). Accord- 
ing to this style of conception, we do not 
see why it is not our duty in all things to 
adopt the biblical phraseology. We ought 
to use the word “heart” in the sense of 
‘‘intellect”; for, according to the Bible, 
men ‘‘understand with their heart” (Is. 
vi, 10). In fact, our authorized version 
needs a great overhauling generally. In- 
stead (¢. g.) of rendering Gen. xxx, 2, 
‘¢ Jacob’s anger was kindled,” we ought to 
make ft read ‘‘ Jacob’s nose burned ”; and 
similarly in hundreds of other cases where 
this phrase is used of God and men. We 
should thus be restoring to honor a much. 
disrespected ‘part of the soul.” 

But, seriously, this theory that the bib-- 
lical phraseology must be adopted by us: 
and made to control our scientific designa-- 
tions of the operations of the human mind’ 
is almost too absurd for discussion. If it: 
were correct, however, it would still be;. 
for that very reason, of vital importance: 
that the biblical phraseology be rightly 
interpreted, And this brings us nearer to 
our main task. We do not doubt that Dr. 
Ives has honestly endeavored to evolve and 
set forth the truth in this respect. We are 
quite a8 sure that he has signally failed of 
success. Let us begin by taking up his 
treatment of this same question respecting 
the soul. As has been said, he finds 
‘the biblical soul” to have three mean- 
ings—viz., organism, life, and the emotions. 
It may readily be admitted that the word 
has these meanings. But when he says 
that the first of these ‘‘is the original or 
primary meaning” (p. 106), and that it is 
“by far its most frequent meaning” 


-(p. 107), we must squarely take issue with 


him. *According to all Hebrew lexicog- 
raphers, the primary sense is '‘ breath” (a8 
in Job xli, 21 [Heb. xiii]); the secondary, 
life; the third, the seat of the emotions; 
‘and, lastly, a living being, In this latter 
sense, when used of men, it might be gen- 





erally, as it is im our version sometimes, 
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rendered ‘‘ person.” When used, as it 
sometimes is, of beasts, the term ‘‘ animal” 
would be more appropriate. Dr, Ives lays 
stress on the fact that the Bible in a few 
instances speaks of a corpse as a dead soul 
(nephesh). This is simply analogous to our 
own mode of speaking when we call a 
corpse a dead person. It is an exceptional 
mode of speech; and no one, when he uses 
it, means tg be understood as saying that 
the personality consists in the mere material 
organism, apart from the intelligent soul. 
The same may be said of the other few 
instances in which the adjective ‘‘Jiving” 
is applied to the word rendered ‘‘ soul.” 
Dr. Ives lays great stress on this fact, also, 
arguing from Gen. ii, 7 and other passa- 
ges that man was a sowl before he became a 
living soul; and inferring tbat, therefore, 
the proper meaning of soul (nephesh). is 
organism, irrespective of the question 
whether it is living or lifeless (pp. 33, 34). 
But the truth is that this pbrase is precise- 
ly equivalent to “living animal.” The 
word ‘‘animal” itself means a living 
organism (from anima, life). Yet, for the 
sake of precision and emphasis, we may 
speak of a living animal, and, in like man- 
ner, of a dead animal; though that, strictly 
defined, means a dead living organism. 
But the notion of life is primary through- 
out. No one ever thinks of a dead (or 
lifeless) animal but as an organism in which 
there has been life. Dr. Ives's notion that 
Adam was a lifeless organism before he 
became a living one is as ridiculous as it 
would be toinfer, from one’s saying that 
an acorn planted in the ground has become 
a living oak, that it had first been a dead 
oak. Now, as to the question of the com- 
parative frequency with which ‘‘soul” is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ organism,” it follows 
from the foregoing that there are few cases 
in which the word could be so rendered 
with any sort of propriety. Where the 
epithets ‘‘living” and ‘‘dead” are used in 
connection with it this definition may 
possibly answer. But let any one take a 
concordance, and run through the hundreds 
of instances in which the words in ques- 
tion occur, and attempt to substitute 
‘organism ” for them, and he will soon 
see the absurdity of the attempt—e. g.: 
“The sons of Joseph, which were born 
him in Egypt, were two organisms” 
(Gen. xlvi, 27). “If anorganism shall sin 
through ignorance” (Lev. iv, 2). ‘‘If an 
organism swear’ (Lev. v, 4). ‘‘ No organ- 
ism of you shall eat blood” (Lev. xvii, 12). 
Yet these are specimens of the passages in 
which the word has, if anywhere, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ives’s classification, the meaning 
of organism. In such a passage as I Sam, 
xviii, 1, ‘‘The soul of Jonathan was knit 
with the soul of David”, or, Ps. xlii, 6, 
‘*My soul is cast down within me”; or 
Is, lili, 12, ‘‘ He poured out his soul unto 
death,” he himself would not propose to 
understand ‘‘ organism” to be the equiva- 
lent of the original, And in the other 
cases (where the word does not denote the 
life or the emotions) in which he affirms 
that ‘organism ” represents it, it is obvious 
that, with the solitary exception of those 
few passages in which dead souls (i. «¢., 
dead avimals or persons) are mentioned, 
the writer always has in mind the person, 
88 possessed of reason and desire, or, at 
least, an animal, as possessed of some sort 
of instinct and selfhood. He who affirms 
that the prominent thought is of thé mate- 
rial organism, as such, is simply foisting 
* his own materialistic notions upon the 


Bible. He is begging the question in dis- 
pute. 


But, according to the Bible, says our 
author, “‘the word soul, applied toa hu- 
man being, denotes the man himself” 
(p. 46). Very true; it sometimes does. And 
then we are told that souls are said in the 
Bible to die, to be cut off, ete.—i. é., the 
man dies. Very true. Everybody talks so 
still. But what of it? Why, says Dr, 
Ives, death is the loss of existence; there- 
fore, the man ceases to exist. Very false, 
we reply. Death, according to the common 
conception of the term, is not the loss of 
existence. But, he adds, “ we do not find 
that the Lord uses the word soul in any 
other way [than of man as material and 
mortal]; certainly never, as now used, to 
signify an immortal part of man” (p. 47). 
Very well. If so, then what we 
have to do is to inquire what word 








mortal part of man. To this he may retort 
that we are thus assuming that there 7s an 
immortal part. We rejoin that he is 
assuming that there is no¢t an immortal 
part. We are thus brought upon the 
battle-field of natural reason. Here, how- 
ever, Dr. Ives is unwilling to stand. He 
appeals to the Bible to prove that there is 
no immortal part in us. But his proof 
depends for its force upon his assumption 
that by ‘‘death” the Bible means, what 
mankind in general never have meant, the 
end of existence—a definition so untenable 
that he himself is unable consistently to 
adhere to it; for he insists that soul means 
organism, because the Bible speaks of 
corpses as dead souls. A corpse is a dead 
organism, still an organism, still ‘‘ intact ” 
(p. 115), only lifeless. Well, then, it is 
certainly not a non-existent organism. 
What, then, becomes of this definition of 
death which we find repeatedly stated or 
implied in the book (pp. ii, 117, 129, 239)? 
There is more here than an unimportant 
inconsistency. The author seems, indeed, 
to be, and doubtless is, unaware that there 
is any difference between loss of existence 
and loss of life, which latter definition he 
also gives to death (p. 39), and even asso- 
ciates with the other, as synonymous with 
it (p. 239). But practically this amounts to 
an equivocation. At one time he argues 
that man is nothing but a material organ- 
ism, from which, when the life goes out, 
it is said to die, though the organism for a 
while, at least, continues to exist; but 
when he is confronted with the theory that 
man is something more than a material 
organism, he shifts his ground, end avers 
that, according to the Bible, the man dies. 
The objector, however, at once says: ‘‘ But, 
according to your own admission, a dead 
organism still continues to exist. May not, 
therefore, a dead man continue to exist?” 
“No,” it is answered; ‘‘ for death means 
loss of existence!” 

We need, however, to give a closer ex 
amination to our author’s notion of life, 
with special reference to the doctrine of 
the resurrection. This will occupy us in 
our next number, 
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ASSOCIATION FOR BIBLE ANNO- 
TATION. 


BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS, 





Five of us, Presbyterian ministers, 
have been working for various lengths of 
time at a purpose which we ask to lay be- 
fore the clerical readers of THe INpDE- 
PENDENT. It is, to put it briefly, the 
preparation of ‘“‘ A Bible Index to Modern 
English Literature.” 

Our method isthis. Out of a.list of one 
thousand volumes of standard literature, 
each chooses his portion. He buys the 
book for the reading of which he has 
spoken, goes through it carefully, marking 
in the margin every thought or fact which 
he wishes to look at again. Upon his 
turning the leaves a second time for the 
marked passages, he notes in his “ Blank- 
paged Bagster’s Bible” every such para- 
graph under some verse with which it as- 
sociates itself in his mind. A knowledge 
of the first principles of standard pho- 
nography enables one to accomplish this 
rapidly and to put hundreds of notes upon 
every chapter. In the summer time we 
write out the annotations of our winter’s 
reading. At the end of some years all the 
notes of the Association upon one book of 
the Bible will be put in the bands of one 
member for final revision, and published. 
Every passage quoted, every fact cited, 
every opinion stated, every sermon out- 
ling ill be referred to its author by 
edition, volume, and page; and the ‘im- 
portance. of the context indicated by typo- 
graphical signs: It is intended to be an 
index of every school of religious thought. 
And now we ask: Who among the studious 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT wishes to 
joinus? We particularly desire coadjutors 
outside of our own denomination, and 
men who are not afraid 'to read or quote an 
opinion from which they differ. 

It is our purpose to give not less than 
ten years tothe preparation of the mate- 
rials alone. Men who look back from the 
plow too easily will find no attractions in 
such labors 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Lord does use to denote the im- 





Our annotations will be arranged under 
four general heads. First. Brief, pointed, 
suggestive sayings, culled from all quar- 
ters, quickening the thought and ‘‘opening 
up” the meaning of the verse. 

Second, Mlustrations from history, 
biography, and science; from volumes of 
travel and the best poets and dramatists; 
from every source which is at once true, 
dignified, and refined. 

Third, Statements of opinion on every 
controverted point of faith or morals; so 
arranged that the general features of the 
discussion will be obvious at a glance, and 
80 indexed that a student of the great 
themes of doctrine and life can easily find 
the best thoughts of every school. 

Fourth, Outlines of sermons from all the 
best homolists of the past three hundred 
years; so indexed that any one of them 
may be found by him who will; and so 
arranged under each verse that they will 
show the various themes suggested by the 
same words to different ages and different 
schools of the Church. 

Those who are too young inthe minis- 
try to know the nature of the problems 
with which they have to deal will consider 
such labor useless. Those who are too old 
to learn new methods of study will con- 
sider such plans impracticable. Those 
who love the Word, love study, and love 
method will find a ready welcome and 
warm sympathy. Who will join us? 

FREEPORT, ILL, 
———— 


AN OLD MAN'S VALENTINE. 


BY MARY AMELIA BARR. 





“ Give me a Valentine, Youth "— 
And the old man’s cheeks were aglow, 
Though a staff was in his hand 
And his hair was white as snow— 
“Give me a Valentine—something nice. 
The girl I love is beyond a price. 


* One of the old-fashioned kind, 
All sweet with the perfume of flowers ; 
With dear little simple rhymes, 
And two lovers in rory bowers ; 
With a timid hope and a thought of tears— 
That has been my style for fifty years. 


‘This one will sujt her, I think. 
Her eyes, as these blossoms, are blue, 
White as these Iflies her hair, 
Like this dove, she {s tender and true. 
Just such a Valentine—smiles and fears— 
As I’ve sent her now for fifty years. 


“No need for laughing, young men ! 
But laugh when you're seventy years old, 
If the girl you love to-day 
Is beloyed of you seventy fold ; 
Laugh if you’ve had, through fifty years’ 
strife, bie 
The wonderful joy of a faithful wife. 


“ Send her a Valentine then, 
As I’m sendidg my wife to-day ; 
Send her one'every year, 
For that is a true Lover’s way. 
God give you, young men, a wife like mine, 
And you’!! send her, I know, a Valentine !”” 
re 


A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THK REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





Earty in‘the autumn you kindly prom- 
ised me space to givean account of the 
revival in my church—the Pilgrim Church, 
Cambridgeport. On reflection, it seemed 
wise to defer the recital until that remark- 
able work ‘should be tested by time. Over 
nine months have now elapsed since the 
majority of the converts were converted. 

I shall attempt to trace with some care 
the origin of the revival, to give the means 
by which it was carried on, the truths 
which were blessed, some of the leading 
incidents, and a summary of results. 

The revival may be said to have com- 
menced with the payment of our debt, in 
the spring of 1876, when the church sub- 
scribed $16,000 to lift its burden of $11,000. 
An interest commenced on that Sunday. 
Between 30 and 40 were received to the 
church as its fruits. That proved a recruit- 
ing revival for the later work. Though a 
lullin the interest marked the following 
autumn months, the expectation was cher- 
ished by many that, as we had brought our 
tithes into the storehouse, a blessing was to 
be poured out. Yet itis not to be con- 
cealed that that was an anxious time. Our 
meetings were smaller than at any time for 
two yearsas the new year opened. The 








Week of Prayer was, perhaps, the least in- 
teresting of any that the church had ever 
observed. Soon after, however, a circum- 
stance occurred, as it proved, of important 
bearings. A few of us remained one Fri- 
day evening for consultation over the state 
of affairs. It was remarked that the young 
people were not seen at the meetings, and 
that their own special meetings were not 
sustained. Weagreed topray for a change 
and to direct efforts to secure it. On the 
following Sunday, Jan. 2ist, a special ser- 
mon to the young people was preached. 
That word was blest. In the evening there 
was a great rally of young people, without 
respect to age. As many as 150 remained 
to au after-meeting of consecration. A 
young man rose forprayers, Within a few 
days he found hope—the first convert of 
the revival. From that evening the after- 
meeting was a regular feature of our Sun- 
day evening services; until, in the develop- 
ment of the work, the one flowed right on 
into the other. From that day the attend- 
ance at all meetings was greatly increased. 

The week previous to this Sunday we 
introduced the new Gospel Hymn Book. 
An influence undoubtedly began at once to 
flow from this book, which was powerfully 
increased by the impression of the recent 
tragical deaths of Mr. Bliss and his wife, 
at Ashtabula. The bymn ‘Oh! to be 
Nothing” has a history of its own in con- 
nection with our consecration meetings 
which cannot be written till we reach the 
next world. Many were awakened, many 
quickened, many converted by those 


precious hymns. 
A week later, Jan. 28tb, the Tabernacle 


services opened. During this last week in 
January a very important step was taken 
in the organization of circles of prayer. 
These seemed to receive the blessing of 
God from the beginning. The idea in 
them was that Christians should band 
themselves together in circles of six, to 
pray for each other and for others, and to 
serve as centers for work, the members 
engaging to visit those for whom they 
prayed, and to accompany them, as they 
should be able, to the Tabernacle and to 
our own meetings. The circles met once a 
week. Each member was expected to in- 
vite in new members, until the circle 
should be large enough to divide. 
Very soon a dozen circles were 
formed and over a hundred Chris- 
tians engaged in them. Later these 
circles became training centers for the 
converts. Still later they expanded into 
neighborhood meetings. The month of 
February, thus entered upon, was a month 
of much prayer and much anxiety, but of 
few conversions. A few cases of conver- 
sion of members of the congregation at the 
Tabernacle came to our notice; but the 
sermons, the prayer meetings, the faithful 
labors of the teachers, so far as was then 
known, reached none. Some began to 
think that we were to be passed by. Dur- 
ing this time the four churches nearest us 
were being blest in a high degree. Oné 
evening a spirit of thanksgiving for bless- 
ings bestowed upon these other churches 
appeared in the prayers offered, It was so 
noticeable that several spoke of it after the 
meeting. I do not know but a change 
began with us at that time.. If it was 
morning before, it was the morning befote 
the daybreak. The day then began to 
dawn. ‘‘ Job’s captivity was turned when 
he prayed for his friends.” This feature 
of thanksgiving for blessings to others 
about us was very marked in the latter 
part of February. On the following Fri- 
day ‘‘the cloud broke.” Five reformed 
men, converted at the Tabernacle, were | 
present in the evening—no one knew how 
brought there. They all spoke, and with 
an effect that was thrilling. Several per- 
sons rose for prayers. 

The explanation of the attendance of 
those men brings to- view another lead- 
ing cause of the revival, They bad 
learned that ours was a church chiefly 
engaged in temperance work, and in which 
they would be welcomed and made at home. 
The revival was a temperance revival. It 
was much more. But this character 
was stamped upon it from the first revival 
meeting. I feel justified in expressing the 
conviction that if we had not had the 
preparation of years in temperance work 
the results would have been far different 





The ensuing Sunday evening we had what 
some called the most thrilling meeting at 
that time ever held in thecburch. Sev-ral 
more rose for prayers. Many expressed 
hope. This was March 18th. Within that 
week there were almost daily conversions. 
On Thursday a special burden in prayer 
came upon several persons simultaneously 
for three brothers. One of them was con- 
verted before night, a second the next day, 
the third on Saturday, Friday was a re- 
markable day inthe work. Then first it 
seemed to assume, as compared with 
ordinary revivals, its really pentecostal 
character. Let me recite a passage of 
family history. My wife’s father came to 
visit us, with a view to attending the meet- 
ings in Boston. He was attacked with 
pneumonia. His wife, in nursing him, 
was taken with the disease. Soon 
after my wife’s sister was also attacked by 
pneumonia. Twochildren in the house at 
about the sametime feilill. Under all this 
accumulation of trouble, my wife took her 
bed, It was on this memorable Friday. 
Our servant left us that evening, and at 6 
o'clock the physician pronounced the 
motherin adying condition. I did not know 
what todo. With anxiety and watching, 
I was myselfill. My own father, mother, 
and sister, overburdened with care for me 
and mine, were already breaking down, 
lt looked as though we should all give out 
together, In my extremity, | sent to the 
church a request for prayers for the dying 
woman, for us all; but especially urging 
—I remember how that rose above all else 
in my thoughts—that, as the Lord seemed 
setting me aside, the Providence might 
be so turned as to bring the longed-for 
blessings, and show that it is not by might 
nor by power, but by the Spirit of God, 
that revival comes. Those who attended 
that meeting and heard the prayers there 
offered expressed themselves as certain 
that the sick would recover; but, more 
than this, that we were on the eve of great 
events. So we came to the Sabbath, 
March 25th, It was the day of our monthly 
temperance meeting. Mr. C. W. Sawyer 
had been engaged to speak. He could not 
come in the evening. With some hesita- 
tion, we engaged him for the afternoon. 
From the early morning of that day there 
were conversions. Such a countenance J 
never saw in congregations before or since. 
A mother went weeping along the sidewalk 
at noon, beseeching her friends to pray for 
her children. Those children were all 
converted. There were conversions in the 
Sabbath school. A man who bad long 
resisted God gave him his heart, as he left 
the Bible-class. Mr. Sawyer came—God’s 
man for his time. He spoke an hour toa 
crowded house. An inquiry meeting in 
the vestry followed. This meeting con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for seven hours, 
until 11 o’clock. Some persons were in 
the house that day from 1:90 until 11. 
Over 60 persons took part in the inquiry 
meeting. Not less than 40 persons gave 
good evidence of conversion when the 
house was closed —converted in the church 
that day. Only less glorious was the work 
among Christians. That evening many 
backslidden Christians came weeping back, 
and before morning at least 20 family altars 
were either established anew or for the first 
time. ‘‘ We have seen nothing like this at 
the Tabernacle,” said Mr. Sawyer. It was 
a day such as the aged man never saw. 
The week that followed was a continuation 
of the Sabbath. On Monday evening from 
twelve to fifteen more expressed hope. 
Sunday, April 1st, was a day only less re 
markable than what we now look back 
upon as the great Sunday. Within the 
week, from Sunday noon to Sunday noon, 
there is good reason to believe that there 
were not less than a hundred conversions. 
The Spirit fell on us, as upon the Church at 
the beginning. No other language could 
80 well describe those extraordinary scenes. 
After an interval of a week, Mr. Sawyer 
came three Sabbaths more. In the mean- 
time he conducted union services in our 
church and in our neighboring Baptist 
church. The work scarcely slackened 
during the month of April. There were 
many conversions all through the months 
of May and June, several in Ju y, a few in 
August. Gradually, however, the work 
ceased. 

In this basty sketch I must not omit to 





mention, as among the most important 
agencies in promoting the revival, the Sut: "| 
day-morning prayer-meeting, held every 
Sunday morning from 10 o’clock to 10:30, 
without notice, with the one exclusive ob- 
ject to pray for a blessing upon the services 
of the day. 

Mention should also be made of the con- 
secration meetings of the teachers, These 
originated in a meeting for this purpose at 
the Tabernacle. I have said little of the 
agency of the Tabernacle in promoting the 
revival, It can hardly be overestimated. 
Not many of the converts, it is true, were 
converted there. But from the first the 
church was moved from there. We read 
the sermons; we attended the meetings, 
The week following the great Sunday was 
a week of special prayer there forthe de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit. 

How shall I speak of those consecration 
meetings for ministers, held every Monday 
80 long as Mr. Moody was in Boston, mak- 
ing, as they did, an era in my religious 
life? 

As the teachers were blessed the school 
was blessed. In one class seven young 
men were converted. Two entire classes 
were converted, 

The revival was distinguished by an- 
swers to prayer. I have spoken of the 
case of the three brothers. Christians 
would become burdened in prayer. Then 
the blessing would be almost certain to fol- 
low. So certain were those prayed for by 
the circles of prayer to be converted that 
general attention was drawn to the fact. 
The choir held prayer-meetings every week 
for months, attended with the richest re- 
sults. The revival was marked by prayer- 
fulness, Christian work, and the uncom 
mon prominence given to God’s Word. 


Sermons which made a marked impres- 
sion were upon Zaccheus: ‘‘ The parable of 


66 uniting by profession. Those coming 
py Teter are Tncluded with the others, be- 
cause, inthe case of several, the work of 
the Spirit was as marked as in the con- 
verts. In one family five members were 
converted; in another, three; in several, 
two. The membership of the church was 
increased, at this and subsequent commun- 
ions, from 865 to 528. Eighteen of those 
received had been addicted to the use of 
ardent spirits. Of the converts asa body, 
after the lapse of nearly nine months, we 
are able to say that in attendance upon 
religious services on the Sabbath, in the 
support of prayer and other meetings, and 
ina generally consistent religious life they 
compare favorably with the older mem- 
bers of the church. The above sketch is 
one chapter of the history of the Boston 
Revival. ; 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
on 


ACHMET VEFIK PACHA. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








Tue telegraph informs us that Achmet 
Vefik Pacha has become prime minister of 
Turkey, the old office of grand vizier hav- 
ing been abolished. 

This change of title of the highest officer 
of the empire is probably designed to indi- 
cate a change from the old system of 
absolutism to a parliamentary government. 
In place of a grand vizier, who was the 
alter ego of the Sultan and practically 
supreme 80 long as he was in office, we are 
to have a president of a council of minis- 
ters, and these ministers are responsible to 
the Parliament, as in France. 

If this change can be made in fact, as 
well as in name, it will be a revolution, an 
entirely new departure for Turkey, and it 
certainly seems possible, in view of the un- 





the Virgins’; ‘‘No man cared for my 
soul”; ‘‘ Behold he prayeth”’; ‘‘He that 
winneth souls is wise’; ‘Oh! taste and 
see that the Lord is good’; ‘‘ And she 
bound the scarlet line in the window.” 

There were no extra meetings at first, 
unless the inquiry meetings and after- 
meetings be so regarded. A special interest 
among the boys led to the appointment of 
a boys’ meeting. The greater number of 
conversions were upon Sundays. God 
emphasized among us the truth of immediate 
conversion, This wasthe mauner of most 
of the conversions. All over the room, in 
the later stages of meetings, kneeling 
figures would be seen,in groups of two, 
three, four friends praying for some friend, 
his broken voice at length joining in pray- 
er for himself, as joyfully they listened, 
and said: ‘‘ Behold he prayeth!” The 
history of the revival will justify this 
view that not only should immediate sub- 
mission be urged upon one under convic- 
tion, but he should be taught to expect 
immediate acceptance, At every service 
an invitation was given, in some form, to 
express conviction, either by rising, by 
raising the hands, or by audible request. 
Often expression waseurged with great 
earnestness, by appeal, by singing, by 
prayer. This urgency may in instances 
have been carried too far. On most occa- 
sions it seemed to be blessed. Like every 
other feature of the work, in so many 
traits unusual, it was looked upon as the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, and was 
adopted without question. 

From first to last nearly three hundred 
persons professed conversion. Of these, 
as in every work of such magnitude, a 
considerable number soon fell away. 
Either they were not deeply moved or they 
were not properly guided. 

A considerable number united with our 
neighboring churches. Several have 
removed from the city. Many will unite 
with us hereafter. On the first Sunday in 
July the church witnessed a scene in its 
way quite as remarkable as that of the 
great Sunday in March. We received on 
that day 150 persons to the church. Of 
the whole number, 56 were baptized, 3 by 
immersion. 73 had been baptized in in- 
fancy. 71 were males, 79 females, 97 
were adults, 53 minors. The oldest per- 
son received was 73; the youngest, 10. 
Twelve husbands and wives were united 
by the revival. In. seventeen families the 
last member was brought into the church. 





85 of those received were heads of families, 


expected influence which the Parliament at 
Constantinople has exerted, in spite of the 
grand vizier, during the past few months, 
Achmet Vefik Pacha, the man who in- 
augurates this new system of government, 
is, without exception, the most remarkable 
man in Turkey, He has been my neigh- 
bor and friend for many years, and I can 
speak of him from personal knowledge. 
He is a man about 60 years old, with the 
traditional embonpoint of a Turkish 
pacha, with a remarkably fine head and 
intelligent face, which at times is absolute- 
ly radiapt with fun and humor. His home 
is alittle red house in the village of Rou- 
meli Hissar, on the Bosphorus, in which he 
lives with the simplicity of a Spartan; but 
his pride is his garden and library. No 
king was ever more proud of his jewels 
than he of ‘his plants and trees—all raised 
by himself from the seed and including 
varieties from every part of the world, In 
this garden is his fire-proof library, con- 
taining seven.or eight thousand choice 
books and manuscripts, in twenty different 
languages, the only valuable private libra- 
ry in Constantinople. In the garden, 
in front of the library, is a terrace 
which overlooks the Bosphorus at its 
most beautiful point, where on a moon- 
light summer’s night you are sure to find 
Achmet Vefik, smoking his chibouk and 
entertaining his visitors. It matters little 
in what language you address him. He 
understands them all. Start any subject 
you like, and he will astonish you by his 
familiarity with it. I heard him discourse 
an bour one night on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, in a style worthy of Prof. 
Park, in reply to a German infidel, who 
had spoken of inspiration as an absurdity. 
He is always enthusiastic when he speaks 
of the Turks, their language, and their his- 
tory, although no one knows and regrets 
more than he the faults and blunders of the 
last twenty years; and no one has done so 
much as he to break down the barriers of 
ignorance and improve the system of 
education. He has probably spent more 
time and money in preparing school-books 
than all the other Turks in Constantinople 
combined. A thorough patriot, he is 
always ready to defend his country in the 
presence of foreigners; but he knows her 
weakness, and in the councils of the nation 
speaks with a boldness which often fills 
his hearers with consternation. For in- 
stance, he was called a year ago to attend 
a grand council of the dignitaries of the 
ompinty He was asked by the president 
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what be thought of the situation; .what 
was the first thing to bedone. He replied, 
deliberately: ‘In my opinion, if we 
would save the state, the first thing to be 


done is to hang half the members of this 
council!” 


‘Naturally, he is not a popular man with 


the official class. He is not only too out- 
spoken, but too honest. Although he has 
héld some of the highest offices, no one 
ever accused him of stealing or taking 
bribes. Although he is a poor man, his 
neighbors all know that he always pays his 
debts, and is almost the only man who 
never keeps his grocer and his butcher 
waiting for their dues, 

He declares himself a good Mussu!man; 
but his definition of the faith of Islam is 
one that would include a good many who 
never thought of calling themselves Mus- 
sulmans. ‘‘ Whoever believes that there is 
one God, to whom all men are respontible 
for their actions, that man,” he says, ‘‘is 
a good Mussulman.” 

‘He bas but one wife, and the family life 
in his house—except as it naturally follows 
the external customs of the country—is 
more like that of New England than like 
what we imagine to be the family life of 
the Turks. All English and American 
ladies who visit them are charmed with its 
simplicity and sincerity. 

I had the other day, in a letter from 
Turkey, an illustration of his dry humor, 
A gentleman spoke to him of Victor Eman- 
ue), and of how remarkable it was that he 
should have died before the Pope. “‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘ it was a mean little intrigue of the 
king to slip off ahead of the Pope to the 
other world and secure the best place, that 
he might continue to worry the old man 
there.” 

He was once appointed minister of indi- 
rect taxes, and wished to purify the 
custom-house at Constantinople, which 
was notoriously corrupt. He sent for the 
greatest. thief there, a high official, and 
told him that he had special confidence in 
him and wished his aid in selecting good 
men from the present employés. He 
begged bim to give him a list of those who 
could betrusted. Of course, the man gave 
him a list of all his own confederates; but 
was astonished the next day to find him- 
self and all his friends turned out in dis- 
grace. 

The chief fault of Achmet Vefik Pasha 
as'an official is that he has not a very high 
opinion of the ability or honesty of many 
of his associates in office and is not in- 
clined to conciliate them. They look upon 
him as arbitrary and unpractical and do 
not enjoy his freedom of speech. Still he 
won the highest praise last year as pres- 
ident of the Turkish Chamber of Deputies, 
and I believe gave universal satisfaction, 
although many predicted that he would 
fai] in that most difficult position. 

His present appointment is very signifi- 
cant, not only as a tribute to his abilitv 
and integrity, but from the fact that he is 
thoroughly pro-English and anti-Russian. 
He isthe most intimate friend in Constan- 
tinople of Mr. Layard, the British ambas- 
sador. This would seem to prove that, 
although there has of late been a popular 
outbreak of feeling against England in 
Constantinople, the Sultan is still wise 
enough to see that England continues to be 
the most sincere and honest friend of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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PRELUDE.—CARING FOR TBE Poor. 


Tne able-bodied pauper deserves and seems 
likely to be improved off the face of the earth. 
Unskillfully organized, hap-bazard Christian 
philanthropy is food on which he fattens. The 
snow-storm has called out the shovel brigade ; 
and we think that, therefore, the topic of 
pauperism is no longer urgent and blazing. 
Something is being done for the destitute ; we 
rid ‘ourselves easily of responsibility by our 
officials ; we do the work of going from house 
‘to house by proxy, and from winter to winter 
let slip the opportunity of obtaining clear ideas 
concerning the sbrewdest methods of poor re- 
“¥These Lectures are Copyrighte d by the Rev. Jo- 


SEPH COOK, and are printed by special arrangement 
with The Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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lief. Twenty centuries will discuss this topic 
yet. Iu addition to measures of colonization, 
land-ownership, aud a redistribution of the un- 
ewployed, it is important that we should cast 
a glance at Elberfeld, on the Rhive, and Ger- 
mantown, on the Schuylkill, where very suc- 
cessful experiments bave been made in the 
abolition of able-bodied pauperism, 

The city of E’berfeld, in Germany, is near 
Dusseld6rf, and has at present a population of 
about 80,000 inhabitants. By a judicious sys- 
tem of district visitation, it has reduced the 
number of its paupers from one in ten to one 
in eighty. To-day there is no able-bodied 
pauperism in Elberfeld. This result has at- 
tracted atteution i: Great Britain, and has been 
imitated inthe district of Marylebone, in the 
city of London, with great success. There 
have been imitations of it ia New York City on 
a small scale, and especially in Germantown, in 
Philadelphia. At this moment the most strat- 
egic words concerning poor relief are Elberfeld 
and Germantown. In Boston, Springtield, 
Rochester, avd Syracuse some imitation has 
been commenced of the Elberfeld enterprise. 

What was dove in this German city? Very 
much what Chalmers did in Edinburgh, when 
he began his famous experiment at the West 
Port. The whole poor quarter was districted 
aud sub-districted, and the rule was adopted 
never to give out charity except when the 
reasons for doing so were clear to a committee 
of intelligent ladies and gentlemen, who had 
visited personally the cases in need, One cen- 
tral regulation at E)berfeld was that no visitor 
should have more than four familles on his 
hands. ‘There were eighteen districts, and 
each was sub divided into fourteen smaller 
portions. Voluntary aid and the city oftictal 
relief were united. Eighteen men were se- 
lected by the municipal government to super- 
intend the districts ; and then in each sub-dis- 
trict a number of visiters were appointed to 
report to these supervisors. There were some 
two hundred aad fifty visitors, men and 
women, No one was allowed to have a bur- 
densome field. Often the nember of families 
put down to one individual for visitation was 
only two. The service of visitation was un- 
paid, as was also that of general supervision ; 
but so was the work distributed that no busy 
merchant, no head of a family, no matron with 
children under her care felt burdened. It is 
an easy possibility to Jay out work on a scale 
80 large as to prevent its performance ; but if 
we were humblerin our programme probably 
the actual work performed in the visitation of 
our desolate quarters in cities would be more 
searching. Who visited these places? The 
best class of the community in Elberfeld. 
Little by little itcame to bea mark of good 
standing to go down among the poor and at- 
tend to three or four families, as a part of the 
duties of the week. We have persons who 
will rise and go out of an audience if the topic 
of poor relief is introduced too often. They 
are silken, soft Christians, brought up in king’s 
palaces; and their, religion consists chiefly of 
enjoying the meeting on a Sanday. [Laugh- 
ter.) There is another kind of meeting —that 
occurs when one goes about from house to 
house doing good ; and this they do not evjoy. 
Until American Christians learn to do what 
German officials have taught average citizens 
under the state church to do at Elberfeld 
there will be no proper quickening bere of our 
sense of reaponsibility for the perishing and 
dangerous quarters of great towns. There 
must be an institution of a new order of no- 
bility. It was instituted, indeed, when our 
Lord washed -his disciples’ feet and when he 
weut about from house to house doing good, 
Those who wish to enter into that nobility, 
even with our Lord at its head, are nove too 
Many, even inthe Courch within the Church. 
The very best of our Christ'ans are altogether 
too perfunctory, distant, and lavender in their 
touches of these problems. 

What has been done ia Germantown? That 

. {1s the twenty second ward of Philadelphia 
and contains 25,000 people. A union of ladies 
and geutlemen was formed there, and they 
made it a rule never to give money to apy poor 
person, Even coal was distributed cautiously. 
Their plon included careful visitation, after 
Chalmers’s principle, aad territorial super- 
vision of small districts. They put fifty visit- 
ors at work, under the general direction of 
nine men and one salaried superintendent. I 
regard the Philadelphia experiment as exceed- 
ingly suggestive for American soil. The Ger- 
man experiment needs a little change in being 
transferred to our country. A board of super- 
visors, all men, governed a board of visitors, 
all women ; but the head of the enterprise was 
Robert Coulter, a salaried superintendent, 
whose business it was to look into every case 
professionally. 

The first difficulty the Germantown enter: 
prise had was indiscriminate almsgiving at: 
the doors of private houses. Of course, if we 
toss our charity miscellaneously on the thresh- 
olds of our homes, an enterprise like this 
Germantown Relief Association will languish, 
Tbe ladjes who were visitors bad cards printed 
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and distributed ong the h » and 
whenever a beggar applied at a private door 
his name was ascertained, and he was sent to 
Robert Coulter, with a ticket. Only a small 
percentage of the cards thus given out were 
ever presented to that intelligent officer. 

Of course, you have done something like 
that‘in Boston; but the trouble is we have not 
brought the charities of all the religious de- 
nominations under a common plan on this sub- 
ject. We have had seventeen generals, I pre- 
sume (seventy, for aught I know), here in Bos- 
ton over this work of poor relief. Let every 
church do its own business, you say. That is 
well; but this Germantown plan of a union of 
charches is better. Let every denomination 
unite its churches, you say. This plan, which 
has been executed with considerable thorough- 
nessin most of our large American cities, is 
an excellent one; but a better one would be 
for churches of all denominations to unite 
their purely philanthropic activities, so that 
the able-bodied pauper, who cannot get relief 
in one parish, may not emigrate to another and 
obtain relief there. The Church Congress in 
New York lately favored a central bureau for 
church aid in poor relief. Of course, there 
will be constant imposition unless there is 
some general supervision in such work. There 
will be running over bounds by tramps; and 
what the uuprincipled beggar cannot get at 
one door he will flad at another, Some 
churches, too, are uot efficient; and it will be 
very hard to supply a city equally with benev- 
olent visitation and relief under the plan of 
letting each church act by itself. 

Some think that the churches of the Evan- 
gelical denominations are not benefited by 
union if the organization representing the 
unton looks like a supplementary body. But 
the palm needs the fingers, and these are not a 
separate palm. The benevolent associations 
which take care of missions on other shores are 
fingers to the palm of the Chureh. The be- 
nevolent associations which take care of the 
Orphans and the biind and the deaf all at the 
bottom unite with the Church, and are only 
fingers to its palm. ‘hey are ia no sense rivals. 
So our employment bureaus and young men’s 
Christian associations are in no sense rivals of 
the Church. I am not defending the idea of 
erecting young men’s Christian associations 
into separate churches, or of making them or 
any other union organization in any particular 
independent of the body of God’s house, any 
more than the fingers are independent of the 
palm. The advocacy of such separation is all 
brush-fire talk and amounts to nothing. When 
an American evangelist is accused of holding 
tae idea of forming a new ecclesiastical order, 
and erecting young men’s Christian associa- 
tions into churches, the charge is only a speci- 
men of copperhead attack of a man who has 
foes enough ahead of him. [Applause.] 

There is a necessity for a union not only of 
churches of one denomination, but of all the 
leading denomiuations, if we are to have any- 
thing like the Elberfeld plan, or the German- 
town, carried out. One of the results effected 
at Philadelphia was avery careful ascertain- 
ment of the history of individual eases, and a 
registration of the persons relieved or apply- 
ing foraid. A tramp soon becomes known, if 
there is auvion between the churches. His 
record is understood in all parts of the city, by 
being understood at the central ageucy. Vt 
there is no union of the churches, a cheat in 
one parish, found out, may usually become a 
successful cheat in another parish, which bas 
no intelligence of what its neighbors have as- 
certained, 

In this Germantown relief euterprise evi- 
dence, accumulates that, outside of poorhouse 
relief, not more than two dollars an individual 
has been required among those assisted an- 
nually by that work. Not more than eleven 
dollars’ expense a year for a family has been 

-incurred since that Germantown experiment 
begav. None of this expense {fs given out io 
cash. It is-all supplied in tea and clothing 
and oceasionally coal and other necessary 
articles. Visitation among the poor, to be 
effective, must become skilled labor. Such 
it has become in Elberfeld and German- 
town. The vote of one visitor, with that of 
the superintendent, is necessary to the giving 
of any supply in the Philadelphia experiment, 
The judicial principle in charity has been 
applied in Germantown, asin Elberfeld. The 
visitors have learned to give not so much 
money as themselves, and to make a business 
of this. The results in the American have 
been as encouraging as those in the German 
field. Very often the moral influence of the 
visitor has drawn into lives of endeavor aud 
thrift those who had almost taken up the 
eareer of pillage under the name of penury. 
Again and again relief has been prevented 
from becoming a mischief because given out 
indiscriminately at thresholds. A tramp 
called at a Philadelphia door and sald his wife 
was dying, and that she had no medicine, food, 
orclothing. ‘Give himacard.” ‘ No,’ said 
one of the ladies; ‘his tone proves his sin- 








¢erity. We must help him now,” ‘That 





eard will do me no good,” said the tramp. 
“TI have three Iike it In my pocket already. 
Why can't you help a poor man?’ The gen 
tleman of the house came out. ‘ Why are not 
your cards attended to? [am a member of 
the rellef board, and I will go with you and 
see about this.” He went with the man to 
the central agency, and found that he was a 
person just out of the penitentiary and had no 
wife iu this country, and that his history was 
well known to the police. The tramp did not 
dare present his cards to the superintendent, 

Of course, those who most need help are 
often those who never apply for it; and until 
we go from house to house, each with a little 
field, and not merely by proxy, there will be 
no ascertaining the wants of those who, like a 
widow I heard of in the North End last winter, 
went through two days of a fearful storm, 
similar to that which has just swept the coun- 
try, and without a fire and with but one meal 
iu the forty-eight hours. When she was 
found, at last, her little daughter was lying, 
not dead, but white with hunger and cold. 
And the woman was the wife of a minister, 
and had been thrown into that condition by 
bereavement and by her pride in refusing to 
ask for any assistance. How are you to find 
out these cases unless there is searching dis- 
trict visitation? And where are the slippered 
madames and the soft, velvety mademoiselles 
that anywhere in this elty call themselves 
Christians, and do not feel honored to enter 
into competition with each other in work of 
that nobility? [Great applause. ] 

Afterall, we must unite three great spirits, 
if we are to solve this problem. Tiberius 
Gracchus must attend to the redistribution of 
the unemployed; then George Peabody had 
better build lodgigg-houses; and, lastly, 
Thomas Chalmers must whisper to us renewed 
enthusiasm concerning his schemes. These 
were really better than those of Elberfeld or 
Germantown. It ta fashionable now to talk 
about Germantown and Elberfield ; but there 
is one great measure they leave ont, which 
Chalmers employed—that of self-supporting 
cburchesamongthe poor. I want that measure 
emphasized, because I feel that until the poor 
are taught to diffuse conscientiousness among 
themselves; until there fs a tratving of these 
children in the gutters up-to better principles 
than their fathers and mothers have had ; until 
the poor become self-respecting, by doing 
something, however little, in the support of 
moral instruction in their midst, we have not 
done for them what can be done. That West 
Port experiment in Edinburgh seems to me al- 
together the most suggestjye that ever has 
been performed, because it included not only 
this measure of searching visitation, not only 
all this judicial principle in charity, not only 
the principle of skilled labor there, but also 
the idea of self-supporting religious {ostitu- 
tions. 

Thirty thousand people iu the North End of 
Boston are crushed into less than three-quar- 
ters of a squars mile. Take Lynn or Salem, 
with about this number of inhabitants, and 
with its beautiful parks and wholesome 
grounds around private residences, and crusb 
the city together little by little. First the 
parks go; theo the grounds go; then the 
stables come near to the thresholds; finally 
you have the gutters close under the windows, 
Sprinkle iv your gin-shops, make the whole 
place peppery and measly with the unreport- 
able quarters of vice, and then let children be 
born there, aud you have the North End. But 
this North Ead has in it certain self-support- 
ing religious institutions, or would like to 
have—some have been begun there—and what 
does Boston do? Starves them! Chalmers 
stands above us, and Prince Albert, and George 
Peabody, and Tiberius Gracchus, and look on ; 
while Boston, the easiest managed city of its 
size on this continent, calls herself abreast of 
the times. 

On the coast of North Carolina the cold dead 


bodies have hardly been picked up yet from a- 


late shipwreck. I was in Philadelphia to lec- 
ture last week ; and there men stood before the 
office of Collins, whose ship had gone down, 
The workingmen had their hats in their hands, 
humbly postured, asking for work, at the haz- 
ard of a voyage like that which had brought 
death to their comrades. Women were on their 
knees imploring information as to their hus- 
bands or sons. No news bad come up out of 
the surly deep. Theship had gone out over- 
loaded or unseaworthy. Some conscieutious 
New York governmental official had given her 
the usual certificate that she was fit to go to 
sea, and she went to the bottom. Neverthe- 
less, there stood these workingmen, and wives 
were on their knees, weeping for dead working- 
men. But the men said, with hat in hand: ‘Is 
there avy ship going pretty soon to Brazil, to 
build a railroad? Very glad to be passengers. 
Is there a little work?’’ Why, there are con- 
scientiousness and often unfathomed tender- 
ness, beroism, and nobleuess among the poor ; 
and if you will only trust these traits, if you 
will give the churches among them a start, if 





you will stand by the half;starved men that, are 


doing something for them, you will have a 
blessing from abeye. But otherwise, a curse. 
(Applause. ] 

The flag carried even in Boston lately, above 
the heads of five thousand people, with the 
motto on it ‘Hunger knows no law”? is likely 
to be seen again in America, Until you raise 
aguinst that ill-omened ensign precisely the 
biblical idea of going from house to house 
doing good, with the purpose of making the 
masses Christian, God only knows whether the 
black flag will not ultimately give us permanent 
trouble in every municipality governed by 
universal suffrage. We must listen to Chal- 
mers, and to Prince Albert, and to George Pea- 
body, and to Tiberius Gracchus, But above all 
that company of spirits there is One whom some 
of us call Master, an who, as I believe, is yet 
in the world. He speaks to us whenever con- 
sclence speaks with the still small voice, and 
He whispers to us imperatively, and yet we 
treat his words with as little honor as we do 
those of experience itself. By and by we shall 
render in our account, and it will be said to us : 
‘Depart, for ye saw me in need of clothing and 
religious iustruction at the North End in Bos- 
ton, at the Five Points in New York, at the 
Seven Dials in London, in the faubourgs of 
Puris, in New Orleans, in Chicago, in San Fran- 
cisco; and ye knew that my poor were in need, 
and likely to be more and more in need, and ye 
passed by on the other side.’ There is little 
condemoation more severe in poignancy than 
that which will come to the Christian on bis 
dying-bed if he has neglected the opportunity 
of imitating his Lord by going about from 
house to house caring for the poor. [Ap- 
plause.] 





THE LECTURE. 


An Arablan philosopher said: ‘*O Ged, be 
kind to the wicked! Thou hast been sufii- 
ciently kind to the good, in making them 
good.”” Weare surprised to find that an tofant 
which has done no evil may inherit evil. A 
human being is presumably innocent on com- 
ing into the world; but we often bring with 
us most terrific predispositions, such as inflict 
upon us unhappiness throughout life. Bad 
traits descend by inheritance, but so do good 
traits ; and if, therefore, this morning I am to 
draw before you a dark picture, I must put vy 
the side of it a bright one. The left hand and 
the right hand in the government of the uni- 
verse are contrasted, as are the antipodes of 
the world; but even antipodes are parts of 
one circle. Possibly we shall find that, after 
all, the right and left hand of the laws of hered- 
itary descent are adapted to each other, may 
easily be clasped the one upon the other, and 
that bebind the two hands {s only one form and 
one heart, and that Almighty God’s. The 
descent of bad traits may be a blessing, al- 
though one of another sort than the descent 
of good traits. It is evident that the two laws 
operate together, under the control of one 
Almighty purpose, that of moulding humanity 
iato—it does not yet appear what—but into 
something like its Author. [Applause.] 

Iam accustomed to summarize the laws of 
hereditary descent under seven heads: direct 
heredity, reversional heredity, collateral he- 
redity, coequal heredity, premarital heredity, 


_ prenatal heredity, and initial heredity. 


1. By direct heredity is meant the usual 
action of the laws of descent. The child re- 
sembles its parents; and yet, as Ribot has 
said, we must distinguish under this head two 
different sets of facts. In the first place, a 
child may resemble both its parents equally. 
In the next place, it may resemble one of 
them peculiarly; but in that second class we 
muet distinguish twosub-classes. The likeness 
may be inthe same sex, or not; that is, the 
son may resemble the father and the daughter 
the mother, or the son the motber-aud the 
daughter the father. 

2. Reversional heredfty occurs when the 
child resembles its grandparent, This is called 
atavism in the technical language of the books, 
and we are very sure, from observation, that it 
is one of the most influential laws of hered- 
itary descent. The grandson often resembles 
his grandfather and the granddaughter her 
grandmother. There is no posstbility of ex- 
plaining the traits of individuals without using 
this law of reversional heredity perhaps three 
times out of ten. Judgments differ as to the 
average of the number of cases to which the 
law must be applied; but they are numerous. 
It is not important to our purpose here that 
we should determine the number by even an 
approximate average. 

8. Collateral heredity occurs when the child 
sesembles an uncle or aunt, or some one of its 
relatives out of the direct line of descent. This 
often happens. It is one of the curious phe- 
pomena of isherited traits that nobody knows 
how to predict in advance what will happen. 
As to many of the subtler results of the laws 
of hereditary descent, we know only that they 
appear. We do not understand their causes. 
Nobody pretends to understand them. Never- 
theless, our ignorance of the causes does not 





prety ignorance of the effects, We are certsip 
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that there is a law of reversional heredity and 
a law of collateral heredity, although we do not 
know in detail what lies behind the laws. 

4, Coequal heredity is the name of that law 
by which, in the large average, the numbers of 
the two sexes are mysteriously preserved io 
substantial equality. 

5. There is a form of heredity which may be 
called the premarital, and it is seen when the 
ebild of a second or third marriage resembles 
the husband in a previous marriage, 

6. A form of heredity which may be called 
prevatal is observed, where good or bad, fortu- 
nate or unfortunate influences, which have pow- 
erfully affected the mother as such, are exhibited 
n good or bad results of the greatest importance 
in the life of the offspring. It is said that the 
mother of Napoleon read Plutarch’s Lives and 
other heroic literature, and that her moods of 
mind were transferred to her son. This law, as 
to the existence of which all the ages are 
agreed, {a prenatal heredity, and the range of it 
is limited to the real prenatal life of the child. 

7. Lastly, we have what probably is the most 
important form of inheritance except the first. 
I call it initial heredity, because this portion of 
the laws of hereditary descent turns upon the 
temporary mood, good or bad, fortunate or 
unfortunate, of parents when they become 
such. Ribot, in his elaborate work on “ Hered- 
ity’? (p. 147, Am. ed.), mentions only four of 
these laws. He omits the fourth, the sixth, 
and the seventh, and his analysis is, therefore, 
curiously incomplete. I am not aware that the 
seventh has ever been called by the name here 
given to it. The first, the fourth, and the last 
of the seven forms of heredity are undoubted- 
ly the most powerful of the circumstances 
which determine the horoscope of our lives. 

Never sball 1 forget standing in the hall of 
busts of the emperors at Rome-—I think I 
must have here some notes made in the pres- 
euce of the marbles—and studying the face of 
Agrippina, mother of Nero, and the orgavizs- 
tion of Nero himself at different ages, and 
finding in the predecessors of Nero just the 
traits which reappeared in himself. You 
koow what a sensual thickening of the lower 
face, and of the space betweeu the neck and 
chin, existed in Agrippina, Nero’s mother, in 
spite of the general symmetry of her face and 
the fineness of fiber of ber Italian tempera- 
ment. She had ability, perfidy, ambition, 
capacity for intfigue and cruelty, also, in the 
service of her predominant traits. You can- 
not look into her face in marble even without 
noticing that she was one of the fools who are 
caught by the pleasures which Cicero has 
justly said are by no means the greatest— 
the sensual class of indulgences. Her organ- 
ization was pot coarse; and yet it was low. 
From such a mother, whom he finally caused 
to be murdered, this Nero inherited just the 
same neck, the same perfidious expression, 
the same tendency to cruelty, the same fore- 
head. There isin Nero, 1 think, much more 
of the mother than of the father, for the bust 
of the latter looks like that of a weakling. He 
amounted to almost nothing, except that 
what little force he had was evil. Ahenobar- 
bus, the father of Nero, was stained with 
crimes of every kind. He was accused of 
murder, adultery, and incest, and escaped exe- 
cution only by the death of Tiberius. You 
remember that, when congratulated on the 
birth of his son, afterward Nero, be replied 
that whatever was sprung from him and 
Agrippina could only bring ruio to the state. 
We have in Nero at different ages a repetition 
of what must have been the mood of Agrip- 
pina at different ages. I remember a bust of 
Nero at eighteen or twenty years of age, ex- 


- hibiting brutal coarseness, perfidy, and the 


puffy face of physical indulgence. A bust 
representing him later in lifeshows a withered 
lower face, contrasting oddly with the dew- 
lap in the chin and the thick neck. His last 
busts show these same traits, together with a 
wrinkled forehead and scornful and lawless 
lips; and yet the fiber of the man’s brain and 
face was not so bad as the form of both. 

Turn to the other side of the hall, however, 
in Rome, and you will see Marcus Aurelius, the 
most virtuous, perhaps, of all the emperors. 
As surely as infernal traits went down upon 
Nero, celestial ones went down upon Marcus 
Aurelius. I suppose the latter was no more to 
be praised for what he inherited than Nero 
was to be blamed for what came to him exclu 
sively through the laws of hereditary descent. 
I hold that Nero was sane. Some historians 
have gone so far as to suppose that his bad 
traits quenched in him moral responsibility. 
But he had freedom of will and was responst- 
ble for the bad use he made of his inheritance, 
Marcus Aurelius, on the other side, seems to 
have been pushed from before birth into the 
position of a philosopher and a eaint of the 
pegan sort. He had by inheritance a predis- 


position to the virtues which his reign exhib- 
ited. 


Now, was Providence unkind to Nero? Was 


Providenes partial to Marcus Aurelius? To 
the third and fourth generations bad traits go 
down. To the third and fourth generations 





good traits go down. These are facts. What 
does Providence mean by them 

There are seven laws of hereditary descent. 
It turns out that a good initial heredity may 
produce virtue in the descendant by predis- 
position, merely from a temporarily ennobled 
nature, although there was in general vice in 
the parents, and so a bad direct heredity. The 
apparent injustice of Providence is mitigated 
by this seventh law. If you are ina lofty mood, 
Providence is on your side ; but when a drunk- 
ard, on the one hand, or when, on the other, a 
man generally temperate, but in a temporary 
debauch, places himself under the power of 
these laws of heredity, that seventh principle 
acts just as surely to produce an inheritance of 
evil as it does in the opposite case to produce 
an inheritance of good. Have you not known 
some idiot born in an able family? I know one, 
who all his life goes about congratulating his 
friends: ‘‘Good-morning, sir!’” ‘ Good-morn- 
ing, sir!’” Nobody, without similar experi- 
ence, can measure the long reaches of the 
knives that must pass up and down in the soul 
of the father of that idiot, for he was one of the 
ablest men of the town in which he lived; but 
he was temporarily a drunkard, and God cursed 
him, through that law of initial heredity. 
Have you not known children more highly 
gifted than their parents, or inheriting the ex- 
cellences of one or both in a higher degree 
than was attained by the parents, except tem- 
porarily? 

Initial heredity is a law which has two 
edges, both belonging to the same sword, 
which has but one hilt and is held in but one 
Hand. Let us not accuse God too early. 


That I may not seem to be uttering blas- 
phemy, Jet me transfer the unspeakable topic 
of hereditary descent to a lower plane. Here 
is the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. What 
if she should make a lay that every man who 
is habitually intemperate sball lose good judg- 
ment? We should say that she is terribly io 
earnest, That is a fearful thing to do. Would 
you vote for any such regulation? Probably 
not, if you have been educated liberally. 
[Laughter.] Take away a man’s judgment for 
habitual intemperance? Why, the thiog he 
most needs, under such temptation, is sound 
judgment; and to crush in his good sense is to 
tempt him more and perhaps to ruin him! Ask 
me to vote for a law that every man who is 
habitually intemperate shall lose good judg- 
ment! NotI, Ihave been better brought up. 
I was born fa Boston. [Laughter.] There is 
a Commonwealth of which we have heard, 
where the laws are not passed by count of 
heads and clack of tongues—a Commonwealth 
governed by Superior Powers, among which 
there is no vacancy waiting to be filled by any 
human election; and in that Commonwealth 
such is the law, and it is executed every time. 
[Applause.| What do youthink that Common- 
wealth means? It is terribly in earnest. It is 
terribly partisan, It has an opinion as to the 
difference between intemperance and temper- 
ance. If across the vault of the sky were writ- 
ten that opinion in letters of fire, it could not 
be proclaimed more emphatically than it is by 
the law that every habitually intemperate man 
loses good judgment. 

But now will you vote fora law in Massa- 
chusetts providing that every man who is 
habitually and persistently intemperate shall 
have every nerve racked by patn, shall find 
the very holy of holies of the physical organ- 
ism invaded by hot piochers, shall be put upon 
the rack and tortured, as if demons had him, 
and shall go hence in delirium tremens? Very 
few men would vote for such a law as that. It 
is a terrible thing to injure a man’s health. His 
family depends on bim; children depend on 
him; orphans are tobe regarded. We must 
be liberal. There cannot possibly be passed 
any such regulation, unless we forget the in- 
terests of wives and of these little ones, who 
are not responsible for coming into the world. 
Surely, liberalism will have no support to give 
toalaw by which habitual intemperance in- 
capacitates a man for the supporting of his 
family. There is, however, a Power yonder— 
which seems not to be governed by sentiment 
like this—which has made a law tbat every 
habitually intemperate man shall have his 
veins tortured and shall have every nerve 
seized in red-hot pinchers. That government 
is terribly in earnest. That is what it does. It 
does that every time. You know that. There 
is not a particle of doubt on this subject. 
There is not a scintilla of unrest in men’s 
minds on this whole topic. What do you sup- 
pose the government means 

But now what if it should be enacted in 
Massachusetts, in addition to both these other 
laws, that every habitually intemperate man 
shall transmit a diseased constitution to his 
offspring, and that this injary to the health of 
the children shall endure to the third and 
fourth generation? Who would vote for such 
@regqulation? Where is the man educated in 
Arnoldism ; where isthe man brought up on 
the platitudes of Spencerian Nescience ; where 
isthe person who thinks that, on the whole, 
whatever we do, the nature of things is on 





our side ; where is the man that believes that it 
is safe to teach the peoplé to rely on an op- 
portunity for repentance after death, that 
would not exclaim with horror if a proposition 
were made to him to pass such a law ? ‘*Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 
If M husetts should adopt such a law, and 
execute {t every time, you would be sure of 
two things, at least, that she is terribly parti- 
san and that she is terribly in earnest. The 
Supreme Powers bave enacted such a law, and 
executed it every time; and they have not 
made an apology for six thousand years. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Evidently the first thing to be said about this 
terrific earnestness of the Powers above is 
what has already been hioted--ihat the law of 
initial heredity belongs to virtue, just as much 
as to vice. Suppose that, when these laws 
were passed in Massachusetts, it should also 
be enacted that every man who lives a virtuous 
life, every man who fills his soul with the 
Divine Spirit, every man who by self-surrender 
to natural laws puts their power on his side, 
shall be blessed above his anticipation, shall 
have good judgment given him, when he did 
not possess it before, shall have health asa 
kind of perpetual intoxication, shall have the 
power to transmit to another generation better 
conditions than his own. You say that you 
would vote for such a law; but not for its op- 
posite. Of course, not. Man’s vote is not 
asked for in the passage of natural laws. It 
is not to be supposed that, because you would 
vote for what you call the kind regulations, 
you would vote for the stern ones. Not you. 
Everything must be callow and mucilaginous 
in your government. [Laughter.] The gov- 
ernment of the universe is not callow at all. 
There is an Ebal yonder, and a Gerizim also. 
With you, however, there must be an upper, 
but not an under ; there must be a right hand, 
but not a left hand; there must be a before, 
but not an after. But up yonder different 
ideas prevail, The truth is that your regula- 
tions, the moment they were put in force, 
would become a curse, deep, multiplex, im- 
measurable. 

Who does not see that the terrific serious- 
nes of the laws of hereditary descent, instead 
of being an injustice, is a proclamation to 
every man to institute a reform? Who does 
not tee that the sternness of what is done on 
the left hand pushes humanity into the soft- 
ness of the right hand? Who does not see 
that God makes all his chastisements like the 
mother’s tossings of her infant upon her 
knees? This is for the sake of health. He 
makes them to be like obstacles laid down in 
the path of a child learning to walk. A little 
clambering is an education. 

If, after all their allurement of promise and 
their threat of doom, there is at last no hope of 
reform, what do the laws of hereditary descent 
do? They put anend to the earthly existence 
of the transgressor. WhenI meditate on the 
severity of the laws of hereditary descent I am 
relieved by remembering that the earthly career 
of vice is short. Before the eyes of exact ob- 
servation in this world the thoroughly vicious 
family is at Jast burned up. So much we know 
beyond a peradventure as tothe fires of the 
universe. One of the greatest curses pro-- 
nounced alike by the Scriptures and natural 
law upon evil is that it shall have no name long 
in the earth. 

But you say that sometimes evil dispositions 
last a great while. Sometimes people who are 
balf vicious and half virtuous, if such ex- 
pressions may be allowed, puzzle the world in 
families that live century after century. Yes, 
In spite of the severity of the laws of heredi- 
tary descent, God gives every half-breed a 
chance. He suffers long with a man who has 
taken out of the ancestral spaces bufdens 
and comes weighted into life, He gives him 
an opportunity, and puts by bis side these laws 
of heredity—reversional, collateral, premarital, 
prenatal, and initial, Direct heredity does not 
choke him. Five other laws of heredity stand 
by him, if natural law is obeyed. Every bu- 
man being has all the chances represented by 
the seven laws of hereditary descent. 

But when the Supreme Power sees that no 
chance is improved, then it allows the laws of 
heredity to shut down upon the transgressors, 
and they are removed from the earth. 

What good does that riddance or removal 
do? It has been justly said that the ages are 
kept from being insane by the cradles and by 
death. If we could not get rid of disordered 
human organizations, what would happen to 
the centuries? Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
marks that most people think that any diffi- 
culty of a physical sort can be cured if a phy- 
sician is called early enough. ‘ Yes,” he 
replies ; “ but early enough would commonly 
be two hundred years in advance.”” [Laugh- 
ter.| Concerning the terrific earnestness of 
Nature, it is certain that she meats well, even 
in her severities, and that we must treat her as 
we would a kind commonwealth. 

There is one service that the Supreme 
Powers are willing to do for us, and which I 
have not supposed human power to endeavor 








to effect in a parallel case. The Supreme 
Powers bave a law, of the existence of which 
we have seen the proof here, that whenever a 
man submits himself utterly to that divine 
thing in him we call conscience, a new set of 
affections shall be given him, by a rearrange- 
ment of his nature, A light will stream in 
through dome windows which before were 
curtained. There will come into the depths 
of his life a quickening and transforming 
power utterly unobtainable except by total 
self-surrender to conecience, 

Under that law, take the worst case of 
heredity, take a man who is born like Nero, 
and Jet bim eurrender to conscience, and then 
those terrific steeds which have dashed off the 
track with him become coursers of fire on the 
line where God would have him drive. It is 
not a bad thing fora man to have a tempest 
in the lower half of his face, if only he bas a 
hurricane in the upper half. [Applause.] 
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PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


SOIL DAMPNESS, 
IMPURE AIR. 
HEREDITARY TENDENCY. 





CAUSES: 


THE agency of soil-dampness iu causing con- 
eumption was first pointed out by Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch, of Boston, Mass., who addressed 
circulars to the physicians in the different 
townships of the state, containing inquiries 
concerning the probable relation existing be- 
tween this fatal malady and the condition of 
the soil in the localities where the disease 
occurred. The conclusion arrived at by Dr. 
Bowditch is contained in the following extract 
from his report: ‘‘ Medical opinion in Mass- 
achusetts, as deduced from the written state- 
ments of resident physicians in 188 towns, tends 
strongly to prove, though perhaps not afford- 
ing perfect proof of the existence of a law in 
the development of consumption in Massachu- 
setts, which law bas for its central idea that 
dampness of the soil of avy township or local- 
ity is intimately connected, and probably as 
cause and effect, witb the prevalence of con 
sumption in that township or locality.” 

‘This medical opinion, added to the impres- 
sion, which is almost universal, that damp 
localities are unhealthy, made a pretty strong 
case against such localities as places of res- 
idence. 


The subsequent investigations of Dr. 
Buchanan and others in the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, England, added all that 
was necessary to make a perfect case. In 
tracing the causes of diseace, it rarely happens 
that the chain of evidence is so complete as it 
has been made in this case. The following 
extract from the report of Dr. Buchanan gives 
a summary of his conclusions: 


(1.) “ Within the counties of Surrey, Kent, 
and Suszex there is, broadly speaking, leas 
phthisis (consumption) among populations 
living on pervious soils than among popula- 
tions living on impervious soils. 

(2.) “‘ Within the same counties there {< less 
as ag Hving on high- 

lying pervious soils than amovg populations 
living on lowlying pervious soils. 

(8.) ‘* Within the same counties there is less 
phthisis among populations living on sloping 
impervious soils than among populations 
living on flat impervious soils. 

(4) “The connection between soil and 
eT tas been established in this ~ yn : 

a,) ‘*By the existence of a general agree- 
ment in phthisis-mortality between districts 
that have common geological and topograph- 
ical features, of a nature to affect the water- 
holding a of the soil; 

(b.) “By the existence of general disagree- 
ment between districts that are different! 
cireumstanced in regard of such features ; an 

(c.) ‘* By the discovery of pretty regular con- 
comitancy in the fluctuations of the two con- 
ditions, from much pbthisis with much wet- 
ness of the soil to little phthisis with little wet- 
ness of the soil. 

(5.) The whole of the foregoing conclusions 
| combine into one, which may now be affirmed 
P generally, and not only of particular districte, 
that wetness of the soil isa cause of phtbisis 
to the population living upon it.” 


These conclusions are based on a com- 
parison of the mortality from consumption 
inthe years preceding and following certair 
sanitary improvements which resulted in 
draining the soil. 


«In the first inquiry it was found that wher- 
ever the drying of the subsoil had been 
effected, either by the construction of drair- 
sewers or by special drains and deep storm 
culverts, when the pipe-system was carried 
out the mortality from pht isis had decreased 
— about 50 per cent. downward. In Salis- 

for example, the death-rates from 
putbles bad fallen 49 per cent.; in Ely, 47; in 
Rugby, 43 ; fo eh 41; and in 13 other 
towns on ‘rate of dim oution, though not so 
merked, was nevertheless noteworthy. hA —_ 
other band, it also became apparent that 
certain towns—such as ‘Alnwick, Stafford, 
Morpeth, and ae no drying of the 
subsoil had been effected, there was no reduc- 
tion in the phtbsis death-rate, even al- 





This iz fact 
that in these towns ss pe-sewers 
had been laid down, t ng any pro- 
vision for deep subsoil draining, 





an 








In some towns, 
the subsoil was 


England, beyond the limits of the metropolis, 
were brought under detailed examination and 
considered.”’—(‘* Wilison’s Hand-Book on Hy- 
giene,”” p, 269 

(To be Continued.) 


Biblical Research, 


THE ROSE OF SHARON. 


IN the last ‘‘Quarterly Statement ”’ of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund Lieutenant Conder 
offers a few notes on the Rose of Sharon, in 
favor of the Narcissus, from a new direction. 
He states that the plant Narcissus throughout 
Palestine is called buseil in Arabic. This is 
analogous to the Hebrew word besel, ‘+ an 
onion’”’ and ‘‘a bulb,’’ and to the root basal, 
“to have a husk,’ often regarded as the 
source of the word habasseleth, rendered “ rose’’ 
in our English version, He makes, also, the 
assertion that the name buseil is applied to this 
plant alone. If this be true, the form buseil, as 
a diminutive of the ordinary Arabic word desel, 
‘an onion,’’ would appear to be peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the comparatively small root- 
bulbs of the Narcissus. There is nothingin 
his “ notes’ to check the impression that he 
proposes this as a new conclusion, or that thus 
he would be first ‘‘to identify the Rose of 
Sharon with the beautiful White Narcissus 
which covers the low hills in spring and is also 
found on the plain’—the plain of Sharon. 
Whereas it is now a long time since Rosen- 
miller translated Solomon’s Song ii, 1, 

** Narctssus ego sum Saronis, 
LAttum convallium,” 
and Gesenius rendered Isaiah xxxv, 1, 
“Es frohlocket die Wildniss 
Und sprosst gleich Narzissen auf,’’ 

or still longer since Bochart interpreted nbyan 
Ww as “ Narcissus Saron” (‘‘Hicrozoicon,” I, 
608), and Celsius followed saying, ‘‘ nbyan, 
Narcissum vertit idem vir celeberrimus ; neque 
defuisse videntur rationes” (‘‘Hierobotanicon,” I, 
489), Lieut. Conder does not hesitate to cite 
the Targum, #8 others of this view do, which 
renders the word by Dip ), zargém, probably 
for Dip 3, margés, but he does hesitate to ad@ 
that this word is followed by 3°95, ratid, the 
green of fresh, bright herbage, in springtime, 
‘* Ego similis sum Lilio virtdi ex paradisio volup- 
tatis,”» which is rather against his white-flow- 
ered Narcissus. Even Chateaubriand was before 
him in observing the Narcissus on the plain of 
Sharon. ‘ We were advancing in the plain of 
Sharon, whose beauty is praised by the 
Scripture. The flowers which cover this cele- 
brated campagne in spring are Roses, ‘white 
and red, the Narcissus, the Anemone, Lilies, 
white and yellow, Wallflowers. anda sort or Im- 
mortelle, very fragrant.” —‘‘/tinéraire,” I, 325. 

But there are two ttrong reasons which 
oppose this whole conception. The first is: 
& better derivation of the word nbysn, 
Habasseleth, is from the root Yan, Aabas, * to 
be bright-colored,’”” as of red, whence the 
meaning ‘‘a reddish bright flower’; accord- 
ing to Fuerst, “‘a sort of lily, other than the 
white, then meadow saffron, a figure of uppre- 
tending modesty” (Song of Sol. il,” 1; Is. 
xxxv, 1). This corresponds with the word 
given inthe Syriac version, Hamsaloitho, favor- 
ing the delicately pink autumnal Crocus, or 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autumnale, which 
in Arabic is styled besel ez-2a‘fardn, * saffron 
bulb or onion ””—the very term Conder now 
calls attention to, though not in a diminutive 
‘form, 

The second is: both the Greek and the 
Arabic versions have the reading Sunamite for 
Shulamite ; from which it is altogether prob- 
able that the Bride’s home was Shunem, the 
Sulam of the present day, a village at the south- 
western base of Jebel ed-Duhy, or Little Her- 
mon, as it merges into the Plain of Esdraelon. 
And, singularly enough, Eusebius places the 
first or chief Plain of Sharon right here: 
“‘Sardn, which from Mount Thabor lies to- 
ward the country of the Lake Tiberias. And 
there is another Sarén which from Cesare 
extends to the Territo ” 

Jerome translates ; “ Yeu AE onal 

day the region between Mount Thabor and the 
e of Tiberias is called Sarop. But all the 

4 p-z oy my io fs of Pal- 

Saron.” The ruddy Habaagclett of Sbaron, 
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and all the beautiful whit yp te 








light on the Rose -of 
Canticles. a 





ProrEssoR Hvuxiey and Goldwin Smith 
have both come to the simultaneous conclusion 
that education articles are bores, and they, 
therefere, sink two educational artesians in the 
last Fortnightly. The first water they struck 
was in the eyes of the proprietor, who gushed 
when he drew checks for their honoraria, 
They never take pay or receive compensation 
in England—never. Speaking of honoraria 
recalls an anecdote of the late John Camden 
Hotten (whom his friends called Hottentot), 
publisber, of London. He employed what he 
called a ’ack to do a piece of work for him, 
and the ’ack couldn’t get his money. He 
sought out the savage Bushman in the wilds of 

Caffraria, which were somewhere off Picadilly, 
aud demanded it. The wily Bushman, who 
was ill, was bullied into drawing a check for 
the amount agreed upon. He drew it at three 
or four days’ sight. So far, good. Before it 
fell due he died ; which was bad for the holder 
of the check, for the old lady in Threadneedle 
Street declined to honor it. Nobody knew 
what carried off the deceased Bushman; but 
it was one of two indigestibilities—pork pie or 
Mark Twain. 


....-Mr. Clarence Cook, the last descendant of 
Captain Cook, the famous navigator who dis- 
covered the Sandwich Islands, and was eaten 
by the natives for that unpleasant jest— 
Mr. Cook, we é@ay, strange to say, has inherit- 
ed the carnivorous, cannibalistic propensities 
of the man-eating devourers of his great-grand- 
father. He is choice, though, in his selection 
of victims, who are invariably artists, upon 
whom he makes two or three cold lunches per 
week in the columns of The Tribune. He con- 
sumed last week Mr. A. H. Wyant, Mr. Louis 
C. Tiffany, and Samuel Colman, after giving 
each a free lecture as to how he should have 
painted his ruined picture. He assumed to 
know the localities and architecture they 
essayed, their abortive humanities, the hour 
and minute and second of their slaughtered 
sunlight and shadow, and other trivialities of 
the sort. Mr. Cook is a curious critic, who is 
nothingif not captious, and who is as cruel as 
he can be. 


«++-It does not cost anything to kill a Chi- 
nese cook in Nevada. Onthe contrary, it is 
considered a praiseworthy thing to do. 80 
a Mr. Doane (who was up to a lark, like the late 
Bishop Doane) found, to his great joy; for when 
he slaughtered his C. C., for a supposed assault 
on a child, he was not even found fault with. 
It came out, after the taking off of C.C., that 
he was not guilty at all; but, in the freezing 
words of the local paper, ‘Mr. Doane could 
not know so at the time, and is, therefore, not 
to be serfously blamed.’? The force of that 
‘therefore’ {s delicious. We propose, how- 
ever, that in future Mr. Doane doan’t. We 
can’t do it here with our Celtic cooks, and we 
don’t see why he should do it there with his 
Chinese cooks, There’s no reciprocity in it, 


....We regret to learn that Judge Sands, of 
the Louisville Supreme Court, was lately the 
worse on the bench, for the amount of the 
ardent which he contained. He allowed his 
sands of judictal life to run out suddenly. 
Which reminds us of a little anecdote—viz., 
“ Did you say, sir, that you had ever seen me 
with more than I could carry?’ ‘No, sir. But 
I did say that I had seen you with so much that 
I thought you had better have gone twice for 
it. Good-morning, sir.’? With great asperity: 
“Good-morning sir.” — Hxeunt omnes—and 
Sands. 


.---Monsieur On Dit says that King Humbert 
has ordered the sale of one thousand of his late 
father’s horses. We always knew that the 
Kingdom of Italy was a stable one, but not to 
that extent. The horsepitality of Victor Eman- 
uel was proverbial. Humbert, who is reput- 
ed to be close, is reducing his expenses. 
Monarchs should not be mercenary, for it is 
not their own money that they hoard away. By 
and by the people’s turn may come. When it 
does, it will be ‘“‘the sweet by-and-by,”’ for 
“thrones will rock-a-by. 


...-Mr, T, De Cordova has lately been lec- 
turing, in his serious style, on ‘‘ That Dog next 
Door.” His physicians advised him to take 
wine and bark. Hetook the wine; but ob- 
jected to the bark, because it was canine. He 
wanted quinine. Mr. De Cordova has in prep- 
aration a humorous lecture, to be entitled 
**The Cat m the Cupboard.” It will be deltv- 
ered by main strength, if necessary, beginning 
at Kittery, Maine. We trust that the Kittery- 
ens will find it amewsing. 


-+«-And now Tursey! Of course, he was 
the paying teller; of course, {t was a sound 
New York bank ; of course, he had been in it 
along time; and, equally of course, he pre- 
tended to be pious. They all do ‘They 
steal the livery of the court of Heaven to serve 
the Devil in.”—(Pollok.) This one the drip- 





ping livery of the Baptists. “ It’s 4 long loan 
that has no returney.”’ 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


t Sits, 


THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


I. 





The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of the 
American Water-Color Society was opened to 
the general public on the morning of February 
4th. It was open to the little world of artists, 
amateurs, critics, and picture buyers on Feb- 
ruary Ist, and, what with growling at the hang- 
{ng-committee, and discussing prices in aud 
ible whispers, it was a rather tumultuous day. 
The walls of the four rooms andthe corridor 
of the National Academy of Design are lined 
with water-colors and drawings in black, not 
forgetting etchings. Altogether, there are 
five hundred and sixty-nine separate works, 
representing forty-one resident members, eight 
non resident membere, and one honorary mem- 
ber. The proportion of pictures exhibited by 
different painters is not always in the ratio 
with their talents. For example: Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey, who is a good artist, though a young 
one, has six paintings and drawings in the Ex- 
hibition; Mr. Hopkinson Smith, who is not 
yet a good artist, though an old amateur, has 
fourteen; Mr, Ivan P, Pranisnikoff, who is an 
admirable artist (of his age we are not in- 
formed), has only three. Miss Fidelia Bridges 
has six representations of birds and flowers; 
Mr. A. F. Bellows has seven landscapes ; Mr. 
Samuel Colman has seven pictures, one of 
which is an architectural view, while another 
is a wild glimpse of the Alps,a third being 
a street scene in Algiers, and the other two 
glimpses of Stockbridge, Mass,, and Farm- 
ington, Conn. As a rule, the amateurs are 
most numerous on the walls. Several water- 
colorists are conspicuous by their absence. 
Mr. J. G. Brown is one (not that Mr. Brown is 
at all or ever likely to be conspicuous), The 
inconspicuous Mr. Wioslow Homer is an- 
other, Miss M.I. McDonald is a third, and 
Mr. Frederick Randel is a fourth. Among 
non-resident members, who are lost to sight, 
though dear, perhaps, to memory, we notice 
the names of Mr. Many-Ilnitialed Anthony, of 
Boston; Mr. William Hart, of Brooklyn; Mr. 
W. J. Hennessy, of London; Mr, Edward Mo- 
ran, of Eog!and ; and Mr. E. W. Perry, former- 
ly of New York and now of San Francisco, 
We hope ’Frisco values Perry as much as 
Nova Eborica did not; in which case he will 
have as many barrels of dollars as Mr, Tilden 
was popularly supposed to have “ daddied”’ to 
secure bis election. 

Strolling leisurely through the rooms tak- 
ing as our guide the Catalogue (which, by 
the way, is illustrated—a fashfon that originat- 
ed with Mr. Henry Blackburn, of London), it 
is easy tosee by the groups which are scat- 
tered along the side of the North Room where 
the best pictures are hung. They have found 
them out for themselves, for no authoritative 
critic (we have no such critic) has yet told 
them where to look forthem. They are clus- 
tered—fair women, in elegant toilets, and men 
(presumably brave), in their street garb—be 
fore Mr. T. W. Richards’s simple but impress- 
ive and grand water-color, ‘“‘ Near Paradise, 
Newport” (5); before Lucio Rossi’s “A 
Chance Meeting’’ (9); before Edwin A. Ab- 
bey’s “A Rose in October’’ (12); before R. 
Swain Gifford’s “On the Lagoon, Venice” 
(17), a magnificent piece of brilliant color; 
before Mr. T. C, Nicoli’s ‘“‘Shower on the 
Coast”? (26),a dreary stretch of misty water 
rolling away in the distance ; before Mr, A. T. 
Bricher’s “In a Tide Harbor”’ (31); before Mr. 
Walter Satterlee’s “‘ Belle of the Village’’ (39); 
before Mr. Ivan P. Pranisnikoff’s ‘‘ His Birth- 
day’’ (40), the most or oneof the most spirited 
and dashing worksin the whole Exhibition ; 
before Mr. A. H. Wyant’s drea. and poetic 
“Reminiscence of the Connecticut ’’ (43) ; be- 
fore Mr. A, F. Bellows’s “ Eoglish Wayside 
Inn” (48); before (many before) Mr. Samuel 
Colman’s magnificent architectural drawing, 
“The Cathedral at Quimper, Brittany’ (57); 
before the bird and flower studies of Miss 
Fidelia Bridges, ‘‘ Kingbird on the Lookout ”’ 
(67) and ‘Early Arrival of Bluebirds” 
(72); before Mr. Bellows’s “New England 
Homestead ”’ (80); and before Mr. Tbomas 
Eakins’s ‘“‘ Study of Negroes’’ (92). This is 
considered by these self-constituted critics 
(fair and otherwise) the most telling, effective, 
and characteristic figure piece in the North 
Room. They are right. It is all this and 
more, 

The West Room is less important, though it 
contains five or six strong pictures. ‘‘The 
Home of the Gulls’’ (209), by Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford, is one; “A Family of Swallows ”’ (238), 
by Miss Bridges, is another; ‘‘Crossing the 
Ferry’ (247), by Mr. T. W. Wood, is emphat- 
ieally another ; a fourth is Mr. Swain Gifford’s 
“Salt Vate at Dartmouth, Mass.” (258); a 
fifth is Mr. George Smillie’s ‘‘ Day in Early 
Wioter’’ (268); a sixth is Detaille’s sturdy 
“Color Bearér’” (272), who will never desert 
his standard. reed 


Science, 

THE Popular Science Review tor July gave & 
brief account of a new form of vesicular para- 
site (Staphylocystis biliarius), detected by M. 
Villot adhering to the biliary vessels of 
Glomeris. That gentleman has since described 
a second species, under the name of Staphy- 
locyatis micracanthus, from its hooklets being 
smaller than those of the first-named form. 
The singularity of the habitat of these larval 
Cestoids is now explained by the discovery, 
made by M. Villot, that they are the scolices of 
Teenias, infesting the intestines of the Shrews, 
as these small mammals will undoubtedly de- 
vour any specimens of Glomeris that may fall 
in their way. According to Dujardin, our 
common Shrew (Sarez vulgaris) harbors a Tape- 
worm d Tenia scutigera, whilst the little 
Garden Shrew (Sarex araneus) is infested by 
three forms of these parasites—namely, Tenia 
scalaris, tiara, and pistillum, M. Villot re- 
gards the distinction between 7. scutigera and 
scalaris as founded in error, and thinks that 
these two forms constitute probably a single 
species, which would, therefore, infest both 
species of Shrews. Of this species his Staphy- 
locystis biliarius is probably the scolex, 8. 
micracanthus, He refers without hesitation in 
the same capacity to Tenia pistillum. The 
history of these parasites is, therefore, as fol- 
lows, as interpreted by M. Villot: The 
Adult progottids, or so-called joints of the 
full-grown Tapeworm, loaded with their 
cargo of eggs, issue from the intestine of the 
Shrew and remain on the damp ground until 
some wandering Glemeris, either by accident 
or design, takes them into his stomach, 
probably along with the decayed vege- 
table matters on whieh the Myriopod 
habitually feeds. Once in the stomach 
of a suitable host, the young embryos 
of the parasite will make their way into the 
biliary ducts, which open near the commence- 
ment of the avimal’s intestine ; and, traveling 
along these for some distance, by the agency of 
their stylets, will finally traverse the walls of 
those vessels, to take up their abode in the 
midst of the fatty tissue. Here they lose their 
embryouie stylets, which are no longer of serv- 
ice to them, pass to the vesicular state, undergo 
proliferous multiplication, and become scolias. 
A Shrew meeting with one of these Myriopods 
would eat him up without hesitation, and thus 
introduce into his own stomach perhaps ea hun- 
dred or more ecolias, which would at once at- 
tach themselves to the intestines and bud into 
perfect Tapeworms. 








...-A brief note, but, from its bearing on other 
morphological questions, a very interesting one, 
appears in the last number of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences’? of Philadelphia, communicated by 
Mr. Jobn A. Ryder, a young student of the in- 
stitution of great promise. It relates to Coc- 
culus Indicus, He finds that the terminal shoots 
coil precisely as do the tendrils of other plants; 
and, when they find something to attach them- 
selves to, really become tendrils, losing entirely 
the elongating power which as a true branch 
they would possess. All the embryonic buds 
in the coiling part lose the power of develop- 
ment; and, to carry on the elongating growth, 
anew bud pushes below the point where the 
coiling point begins. It is a capital illustration 
of the belief that atendril and a branch are 
homologous ; and, as tendrils often appear at 
the end of leaves, as in the garden pea, we can 
have little hesitation in believing that even a 
leaf and the stem are morphologically the 
same, 


...eThe common ailanthus is diwcious, It 
is said that only the male trees have a dis- 
agreeable odor when in blossom, and nursery- 
men have been recommended to propagate 
only the female form for shade trees in towns 
and cities. Mr. I, C. Martindale, of Camden, 
in the Botanical Bulletin records a case of a 
tree heretofore male which has this season 
sent out a branch with female flowers and 
which has perfected fruit. In the present 
state of the science of vegetable physiology, 
botanists loek for these sexual changes in 
every dicecious plant and understand the in- 
direct cause bringing them about ; but it is al 
ways a great gain to have the practical fact of 
change, rather than theoretical possibilities, 
and herein lies the great value of Mr. Martin- 
dale’s observation in the case of the ailanthus 


...-Prof, Geo. H, Cook has just published a 
small map of New Jersey, delineating the 
southern border of the moraines marking the 
southern limit of the continental ice-sheet. 
It starts at Perth Amboy, proceeds a little 
west of north to Dover, thence westerly and 

th of west nearly to Easton, on the Del- 
iowa River. It extended further south along 
the Hudson and Delaware Rivers on account 
of the topography. The limit is very distinct- 
ly marked by numerous termine! moraines and 
the cessation of dome-sbaped striated ledger. 
It seems clear that this terminal moraine is 
traceable from New 





Jersey. easterly across 
Staten, Long, and the Elizabeth islands, to 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts. 











Tue mavy who are interested in the estab- 
lishment of Christian missions in Ceatral Afri- 
ca will be sorry to hear that the first of these 
enterprises, attempted soon after the death 
of Dr. Livingstone, by the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, and bear- 
fog the great explorer’s name, on Lake Ny- 
assa, will probably have to be abandoned, on 
account of that pest and destroyer of domes- 
tic animals, the tsetse fly. Robert Laws writes, 
under date of August 8th, from Livingstonia, 
as follows : 

“Tam sorry to say there can be no doubt 
regardiog the suspected fiy being really the 
tsetee. All the cattle] bought when down 
the Shiré, in January, and which were brought 
up here, have died. This of itself would not 
bave been sufficient proof, as we found that at 
times the teetse were seen at Pimbi and two 
cows died there; but any error arising from 
this cause was eliminated by the present of a 
fine bull from one of the lake chiefs. He, too, 
succumbed, showing all the aay usually 
following the tsetse bite. All our doge have 
perlehed, mostly from the same cau‘e. This 
is to us a sad calamity, the results of the 

resence of this ivsignvificant looking insect 

ing these: (2) no domestic animals which 
can be used as bea-ts of burden can live here, 
(6) industrial opera fone are seriously impeded, 
many quite obstructed, (c) our usefulness 
in advancing the civilization of Africa so 
much curtailed, and (d) a pew site for Living- 
estonia must be sought for.”’ 
He says all the members of the mission have 
signed a statement, which has been forwarded 
to the home committee, representing that time 
aud great care are necessary in selecting a new 
site. Therefore, Liviogstonia may have to be 
eccupied for some years yet, and may then 
be continued asasub-station. lt is very im- 
portant as a harbor for the lake steamer. Mr. 
Laws says; ‘‘ We have been aod are gaining 
information regarding the natives, their re- 
spective characteristics, habits, and the influ- 
ence wielded by them. Our character is 
becoming known round the lake, and greater 
facilities for making acquaiutaece with the 
natives will by this means be afforded us. To 
the efforts already being made has been added 
an evening school, for the instrnction of the 
young men at work during the day. On the 
past two Sabbaths a meeting has been held in 
the village pearest us, and we hope to extead 
such services to others situated ata greater 
distance.” 

--»eThe new Bishop of Watapu, New 
* Zealand, the Rev. E. C, Stuart, has been visit- 
ing the Maori churches of his diocese, in com- 
pany with the venerable archdeacon Williams, 
Nineteen days were occupied in the journey of 
260 miles. The oldest station, now removed to 
Waerengaihika, had a class of twelve women 
and nine men, all old, who read io the Bible 
aod were catecbized. Whakato is remarkable 
for a very large church of the Maori-Gothic 
style of architecture, which was begun in 1851 
and finished in 1863. It was built and paid 
for by the natives, who used to crowd it with 
congregations of 1,500, It is ninety feet long 
by forty broad and is built of totara, an almost 
indestructible timber. But war came end 
scattered the Maories, and now there are but 
a handful of them in the nelghborhood and 
the church is almost abandoned, At many 
stations the Bishop found the church in a 
flourishing condition. The Maories are general- 
ly very liberal, At one place where he had a 
congregation of 80 the collection amounted to 
over $6. The number of adhcreuts in this 
diocese is reported to be 5,000 or 6,000, 


.--«Dr. Brownson, of the American Baptist 
Migsion in Assam, Writes of a tour of a native 
missionary, Kandura, among the Christian vil- 
lages of the Gowabati district. The people of 
the hills, as well as those of the plains, heard 
him with interest, and he baptized thirty-three 
persons. He found all the Christian communi- 
ties in a flourishing state. In one place three 
Christians were living faithfally among their 
heathen friends. Oaoe woman, a widow, who 
lived with her heathen parents, walked six 
miles, with twocbildren, one an infantin arms, 
through a jungle full of wild beasts, iu order 
to profess her acceptance of Christianity and 
be baptized, Kandura says more of the heath- 
en come out to chapel worship than formerly, 
and he believes the Assamese will be converted 
in large numbers. 


-++eThe London Missionary Society bas 
pews from a part of its Lake Tanganyika ex- 
pedition, The Rey. Roger Price had arrived 
on the coast from the interior, aod was prepar- 
ing to start for Mpwapwa, with the remainder 
of the stores, of which there was about two 
thousand pounds. The new wagon-route from 
Saadant was better than he expected and he 
saw no evidence of the tsetse along the route. 
The latest news from him was dated at 
Msoero, September 5th. He had then accom- 
plished 135 m'‘les of his journey, 


--..The present chief of Kafficland, South 
Africa, is a Methodi tclass-leader, His father, 


who is still living. has been a consistent Chris- 
tian since 1825, and is spoken of as a “‘fine 


LESSON FOR FEB. 24th. 


UZZIAH’S PRIDE PUNISHED.—II Curzon. 
XXVI, 16—23. 


Notres.—Nearly a hundred years elapsed 
between the events of the last lesson and those 
of this. Let the teacher and scholar at least 
read the intervening history carefully. 
“* When he was strong,” as explained in the 
previous vemee, “*To his destruction,’’— 
Better ‘‘to do corruptly.”’ “To burn in- 
cense,”"—That this was forbidden, except to the 
priests, is evident from the story “of Korah, 
Dathao, and Abiram, iu Num. xvi, which should 
be read. “* Fourscore priests."—This num- 
ber of ‘‘ valiant men ”’ gathered to use force, if 
necessary, as probably the kiag was accom- 
panied with a guard of soldiers. “* Was 
wroth.’—Angry and displeased. “* Lep- 
rosy.’’—A skin disease, for full description of 
which see Bible Dictionary and Lev. xiii, xiv. 
Leprosy is incurable, contagious, shows itself 
ina white and scurfy condition of the skin, 
is caused by a sort of microscopic fungus 
growing io the skin and sending its invisible 
roots through the flesh, until the body decays 
and the joints fall to pieces. There is in the 
Sandwich Islands a separate little island de- 
voted to lepers. When ove is once attacked 
he is scat there and never allowed to leave it, 
“Several house,’’—Not a hospital, but a 
Louse by himself, where others were denied 
access to him and where he was cared for by 
friends; but did not go out any more, while 
his son Jotham, though vot called king, yet 
performed all the royal duties. “€ Isaiah 
the prophet,” who lived chiefly later thao 
Uzziau (see Is. 1, 1, and vi, 1). He probably 
compiled his history. “In the fleld of 
burial,”"—They did not think it right to bury a 
leper in the royal sepulcher; but, as a king, 
they buried him in a separate tomb iu the 
same field, 

Instruction.—Uzziah’s sin was that of pre- 
sumption—of presuming because he was king 
and successful, and had wealth and power, to 
do things io his way, instead of in God’s way. 
It was presuming to set bis will against the 
Divine Will. His presumption came when be 
“was strong.’’ Many people when they are 
sick or in danger or trouble go humbly to God ; 
but when they are strong or successful, then 
their heart is lifted up, like Uzzlah’s or 
Nebuchadvezzur’s, and they forget all about 
God and do as they please, without asking if 
itis right. The time when we need to pray 
most, when we most want God’s assistance 
and Holy Spirit, is not when we are sick, but 
when we are well. It is presumption to go 
about swearing and doing boldly things we 
know are wrong, just because we feel some- 
what independent and strong. Tbink how 
easily God could humble us, as he did Uzziah 
or Nebuchadnezzar. . 

No sin t more presumptuous than that of 
making our religion a cover tooursins. Offer. 
ing incense was a part of worship, and, under 
pretense of worshiping most devoutly, the 
king disobeyed the ordinance of worship. 
They are presumptuous ia their worship who go 
to church, bow their heads as if in prayer, go 
through the forms of devotion, and yet have 
no heart in it. Most of all are they presump- 
tuous who make their religion a cloak to con- 
ceala wicked life. We have had lately not a 
few forgers or embezzlers discovered, who 
were apparently very devout and active Chris- 
tians; but God at last smote them, so that 
their moral leprosy became visible to all. 

It makes no difference how powerful people 
are. They must be ‘‘ withstood,” if they do 
wrong. At least, those whose special duty it 
is to teach righteousness must withstaod 
them. This requires courage. We are told 
that these priests were valiant men; and they 
needed te be. So ministers nowadays Lecd to 
be brave men often to speak as they ought in 
the presence of those who oppose the Bible or 
who are the foes to public morality. And not 
ministers alone, but all Christians must speak 
at times their protest against wrong with some 
little courage. Perhaps the young among their 
companions, whose good opinion seems very 
important to them, have as much need of cour- 
age as anybody. 

Every man has bis place. There he has his 
own dpties, which nobody else can perform. 
But he must not try to do the duties of other 
people, which clearly do not belong to bim. 
Thus, itis not the place of an ignorant man, 
who has never studied, to set up to be a 
teacher. His business is to learn. It is not 
the place of a scholar to set up to know more 
than histeachers. Itis not the place of the 
young to be contemptuous toward their elders. 
Their proper attitude is that of respect. When 
they are respectful and dutiful ard obedient, 
then their conduct is becomiog. Just so with 
people in every profession or station. They must 
not usurp the duties and privileges of other 
stations. It is a proverb that he who is his 
































specimen of the Christian Kafr gentleman,” 
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DENT. 


Phim whois bis Own physician oF bis own 


as — = 
Che Siatay-schoot, teacher. Such presumption, Mike Uzziah’s, is 


very apt to bave a public punishment. 

When a man’s presumption or sin bas brought, 
ite public punishment, he is so ashamed and 
confounded that his pride vapvishes, and he is 
glad to hide bimself, evea as Uzziah “‘ himself 
hasted alsoto goout.”” How many ciminals 
bave been glad to bide themselves in prison or 
in a foreign land when their sing are discov- 


ered ! 
Pebbles, 


A s1@n of indigestion : ‘Gone to dinner. Be 
back in five minutes.”’ 





--»»Why does a rooster always have his 
feathers smooth? Because he always carries 
his comb with him. 


..»-A New York clu» man drank five bottles 
of champagne at one sitting, But it was a real 
pain the next morning. 


..-.*It is remarked of the average Chicago 
couple: “ Two souls with buta single thought 
— how to get rid of each other.” 


--.-A little girl sufferiog from the mumps 
declares that she ‘ feels as though a headache 
had slipped down iuto her neck.” 


.-.-A hopeful mioister says that he has no 
doubt that tbe time willcome when the mem- 
bers of a church choir will behave just as well 
as other folks. ° 


..--A little boy who wore striped stockings 
was asked by a man on the street why he made 
barber’s poles of bis legs. His pert reply was: 
“Well, ain’t fa little shaver?’ 


...‘* Mamma,” asked a precious youngster at 
a tea-table, the other evening, aiter a long and 
yearning gaze toward a plate of doughnuts, 
“do you think I could stand another of those 
fried holes?” 


..»-A new hotel key-tag contains a cartridge, 
which will be exploded by the heat of a trou- 
ser’s pocket. In other words, if the guest goes 
off, the key goes off. That’s a new way to play 
‘tag,’ not altogether popular. » 


... “Is that a brewery ?’’ asked a fellow-pas- 
senger on one Of the up-river steamers, as she 
approached the House of Correction. “ No,’ 
wittily responded Judge Biddle, who was a 
bystander, ‘It is a rectifying establishment.” 


+.» A young man, just engaged on a ranch 
in Truckee, Cal., was set to driving a yoke of 
cattle ; and at noon, when he wanted to feed 
them, was observed trying to unscrew their 
horns, in order to get the yoke off the ani 
mals. 

-»+eThe last ill-natured story told about 
Chicago is that twenty-five cents is exacted 
for the privilege of viewing what is reckoned 
the choicest curiosity which the great Lake 
City can show—viz., the only uomortgaged 
piece of ground, 


«+eelt has become too much the custom of 
persons advertising for employment to refer 
te their religious views. The following. ap- 
peared some time ago (we thiok in a New 
York daily): ‘‘ WanTEp.—A man to take care 
of a horse of religious turn of miod,”’ 


....Snipkins refused to get his wife a new 
hat; avd soon after his little girl came in and 
said: ‘‘Mamma, won’t you buy mé a mookey 
to play with, when you go down-town ?”? “No, 
darling. Wait till you are older, and then marry 
one, as 1 did,’ replied the grief-stricken wife, 
her tears bursting forth afresh. 


....“Do you know,”’ remarked a rather fast. 
Newark youth, the otber day, to a stuttering 
friend, to whom he was slightly ind. bted—“ do 
you know that I intend to marry and settle 
down ?” **T do-don’t know anything about it,” 
was thereply; ‘‘bu-but I think you had b-b- 
better stay single and set-settle up.” 


«eeeA German paper prints the following: 
“T communicate to all my friends and acquaint- 
ances the sad news that at 3 P.M, to-morrow 
I shall incinerate, according to all the rules of 
art, my late mothcria-law, The funeral urn 
will be placed near the furnace. The profound- 
ly afflicted son-in law, Brando!f Lichtier.” 


...+They have been engaged for a long time, 
and one evening, not long since, they were 
reading the paper together, ‘‘ Look, love!” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Ooly $20 for a sult of clothes!’ 
“Ts ita weddiog suit?’’ she asked, looking 
naively at her lover.: ‘‘Ob, no,” be answered. 
‘<Tt's a business suit.’’ ‘Well, I mean busi- 
pess,’’ she replied. 


....A London attorney having died exceed- 
ingly poor, a shilling subscription was set afoot 
to pay the expense of the funeral]. Most of 
the attorneys and barristers having subscribed, 
one of them applied to Toler, afterward Lord 
Chief-Justice Norbury, expressing the hope that 
be would also subscribe ashilliog. ‘Only a 
shilling to bury an attorney? Here is a guinea, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAY, James, ord. at Greenfield, Iowa. 
= . B., eloses his pastorate at Ramney 


CLARK, Wis A., ord. at Hartwick, N. Y. 
COX, J. H., ord, at Camden, Me. 
CHURCHILL, Joun, ord. at Abnapee, Wis. 
FULTON, Justin, D.D., declines call to Bos- 
ton, remaining in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREEMAN, J. E., died suddenly in New 
York City, recently. 
JACOBUS, P. D., Himrods, N. Y., resigns. 
JENKINS, G. B., ord. at Crooked Creek, Ky. 
LILLY, Davin, ord. at Blue Stone, W. Va. 
LIVERMORE S, T., closes his labors at Block 
Island, R. I. 
MATTHEWSON, E. P., ord. at Ashford, Conn. 
MOORE, Joun L., D.D.. North Topeka, Kan., 
died recently, aged 75. 
NABH. A. H., ord. at Stone Creek, Ga. 
SNASHALL, J., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 
STONE, E. A., Hillsdale; Micb., resigns, 
TINKER. W. W.., ord. at Newport, Ky. 
=e Isaac, D.D., supplies Stillwater, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ADAMS, Grorcge B., Hartford, Conn., declines 
call to New Marlboro’, Mase. 
BABR, T. E., Oxford, Mass., called to Victor, 
N Y. 


BEARD, Wo. H., South Killingly, declines call 
to Hampton, Conn. 

CARRUTHERS. Wm., Calais, Me., called to 
Fairhaven, Maes. 

DAWES, R. R., Cameron, Mo., declines call 
to Shenandoah, Iowa. 

H — V. M., accepts call to West Randolph, 

t. 

HUGHBON, 8. 8., Lovg Island, N. Y., goes to 
ES 'reet ch,, South Boston, Mass., as act- 
ing pastor. 

LITTLE, Arruvr, Fond du Lac, Wir., accepts 
call to New England ch., Chicago, II). 
MAY, O. G.. accepts call to Fulton and Cooks- 

ville, Wis. 

MIGHILL, NATHANIEL, Grantville, Mass., died 
recently, aged 38, 

MORSE CnHar.Es F., Thetford, Vt., resigue. 

PITKIN, Pav H.. Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Marshfield, Vt. 

STREET, Owen, Lowell, Mase,, withdraws his 
resignation, 

WALKER, J. N., supplies South Franklin, 
Mass , till July. 


LUTHERAN, 

FIERY, M. J., Lock Haven, Penn., called to 
Springfield, O. 

FESPERMAN, J. H., Statesville, N. C., sus- 
pends his labors one year, on account of 
illness, 

GERBERDING, G. H., declines call to Zelio- 
nople, Penn, 

KUNKELMAN, M.L., inst. at Alliance, O. 

LINDENSTRUTH, L., accepts call to Cata- 
wis:a, Penn. 

McCRON, J., D. D., Bloomsburg, accepts call 
to Pottsville, Penn. 

MUELHAUSER, Joun, Perryville, accepts 
call to Rochester, Penn, 

MYERS, J. W. Chili, O., accepts call to Beth- 
Jebem, Penn. 

RHODES, M., 8t. Louis, Mo., declines call to 
Firet Presbyterian ch., Peoria, Ill. 

SCHOENER, P., inst. at Lyons, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAYLEY, F. T., Canandaigua, N. Y., accepts 

call to Detroit, Micb. 

BOLAR, A. J., called to Cross Roads, Blairs- 

ville Presbytery, Penn. 

CHRISIIE, Rosert, declines call to Coving- 

ton, Ky. 

DALLES, J. W., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 

call to Nebraska City, Neb. 

FISHER. D. W., D.D., called to Madison, Ind. 

GILL, W. H.. inst. at Westfield, N. J. 


LAWSON, M. M., remaves from K'lbourn to 


Milford Ceuter, O. 


‘MoCORELE, 8. V., removes from Kingston to 


Greenville, Tenn. 

NEVIN, W. G., accepts call to Sewickly, Pevn. 
WORDEN, James A., Steubenville, O., chosen 
euperiotendent Sunday-school work of 
Board of Publication, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ARCHDEACON, J. Q., ord. pricst at Denver, 
ol 

BICKNELL, J. R., Indlanapolis, Ind., re- 
signs. 

CHASE, Samve., D.D., died at Jubilee Col- 
lege, Lll., recently, aged 67, 

GIERLOW, Jonny, D.D., New Albany, Ind., 
resigne, 

MANN, Cares, Gloucester County, Va., 
died recently, aged 86. 

MATTHEW, G. R., accepts call to Clinton, 
Canada. 

McGILL, Jonny, called to Culpepper, Va. 
MINNIGERODE, J. G., accepts call to Louis 
ville, Ky. 

MORRIS, Cares, Ashland, Va., called to 
Birmingban, Ala. 

SHARPE, A. T., Warrensburg, Mo., resigus. 


REFORVED (GERMAN). 


DIETZ, T. R. inst. at Jefferson, Pa. 


er Terets A. H. W., inst. at Mt. Bethel, 
‘a. 


NEFF, J. G., ord, at Shenandoah, Pa, 





Go and bury twenty-one of them,” 





MEASE, D. J., ord. at Tiffin, O, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The inverests of our 








readers will guide tis in the selection of works for fur-. 


ther nottes. 


IMMER’S HERMENEUTICS.* 


BY PROFESSOR TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 





Tue work of Dr. Immer, which is now 
introduced to American readers in a trans- 
lation by Mr. Albert H. Newman, supplies 
a want which has been felt for years past. 
While we have had a multiplication of 
commentaries on the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, and also works upon the 
Introduction and upon the Greek Text, no 
valuable and scientific treatise upon herme- 
neutics has been published. The import- 
ance of such a work, however, especially 
to the young student, can scarcely be 
overestimated. It opens to him the true 
method which he is to pursue in all his 
investigations, and makes known the prin- 


ciples which lie at the foundation of all. 


right progress. Unless guided by these 
principles and following this method,,he 
willinevitably wander about aimlessly in his 
work ormove toward awrong end. Every 
instructor in a theological school fully 
realizes this. Every student as soon as he 
undertakes independent research and study 
begins at once to appreciate it. The thor- 
ough exegetical investigation of the 
Scriptures is a widely different thing from 
the ordinary Sunday-school study which 
we all go through in our earlier years. 
The young man, therefore, who enters 
upon his preparation and education for the 
ministry finds himself, in a most important 
sense, in.a new field. It is as if he were 
turning to an unknown science, of which 
he must understand the great facts and 
rules before he can successfully apply them 
to the phenomena which he meets. He is 
at a loss what to do and whither to go 
until some one guides him, and for such 
guidance he must turn to the living teacher 
and to books. 

In the book before us Dr. Immer has 
given us not only a thorough, buta truly 
scientific presentation of New Testament 
hermeneutics. While he has some doctrin- 
al prepossessions and assumes some posi- 
tions which will not everywhere be accept- 
ed, he divests himself as much as possible 
from prejudices and approaches his sub- 
ject in the spirit of a true exegetical schol- 
ar. Starting with the only right funda- 
mental principle, that the interpreter must 
come to his work not to impose upon his 
author any thought or belief of his own, 
nor with any preconceived notion as to 
what his author ought to say, but desiring 
solely to find out with exactness what he 
does say, le shows the difficulties which he 
has to encounter and the means by which 
he may best accomplish his end. The 
exegete must remove the differences be- 
tween his author and himself, and thus 
between his author and the readers for 
whom he interprets. These differences 
are of various kinds and in different lines. 
The language is of the distant past, the 
circumstances by which the author was 
surrounded were wholly different from 
ours, the general views and mode of think- 
ing of his age were widely unlike those of 
the present time. To come into sympathy 
with the author, therefore, he must transfer 
himself, as far as possible, to the author’s 
day, to his surroundings, and opinions, and 
modes of expression, He must stand where 
the author stood and think as the author 
thought. How difficult a task this is is 
readily understood by any one who tries 
even to realize to himself the life of a cen- 
tury age. But, in the case under consider- 
ation, the difficulty is greatly increased 
not only by the remoteness of the apostolic 
times, but by the fact that human teachings 
and philosopies have, in the intervening 
ages, 80 intermingled themselves with and 
imposed themselves upon the thought of 
the original writers. To accomplish the 
overcoming of this difficulty, the student 
must, first of all, after the true text is deter- 
mined, approach the Sacred Book as a 
grammatical scholar. He must understand 





*HERMENEUTICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Dr. A, IMMER, Professor of Theology in the Univers- 
ity of Berne. Translated from the German by AL 
BERT H. NEWMAN. 1voOl., pp. 395. Andover: War- 
ren F. Draper. 





that the meaning of the New Testament is 
to be ascertained in the same way in which 
we discover the meaning of any other 
writings. Language is to be explained 
according to the rules of language, and the 
old idea that the Bible is to be interpreted 
only by a sort of religious sense, or that it 
stands in this essential point apart from 
other books, must be abandoned. Dr. 
Immer enforces this with much clearness 
and urgency, and then gives the reader a 
careful resumé of the history of iaterpreta- 
tion, with appropriate criticisms of various 
authors. By this historical review he 
shows what real service has been rendered 
to exegetical science in the different eras, 
and sets forth the great value and import- 
ance of the position just mentioned as the 
one which the best German scholars of 
recent times have taken. The influence of 
these scholars, beneficial in many respects, 
is nowhere happier and of greater: service 
to the truth in our own country and in 
England than here. It is not denied that, 
as the New Testament is a book of religion 
and for religious ends, the true interpreter 
ought to keep his mind in harmony with 
what it desires to teach. But the religious 
sense will never make a-man an interpreter, 
and the student who rejects grammatical 
and linguistic study will know no more of 
Paul’s meaning than he would of Homev’s, 
with a similar neglect. There are acon- 
siderable number of young men in all our 
seminaries, as well as of older men in the 
ministry, who would do well to bear this 
in mind. Indeed, the reading of Dr. Im- 
mer’s book would be helpful to all minis- 
ters and students, as showing, in all its 
pages, how great a work that of the inter 
preter of Scripture, is and how much he 
needs to learn and to know in order to do 


it well. 
After tracing out the history of interpret- 


ation, the author gives a brief criticism of 
the various methods which have found 
favor at different periods—as, for example, 
the allegorical, the pietistic, the dogmatic, 
the rationalistic, and the grammatico-his- 
torical. He points out the good and bad 
points; the service rendered by or the 
incompleteness of one after another. 
These critical suggestions are very concise- 
ly and fitly expressed, very just and judi- 
cious. His defense of the true method, 
which begins with grammatical investiga- 
tion, then considers the historical side of 
the matter, with the circumstances and 
views of the writer and his age. Also the 
object and design of the work and the 
religious bearing of it is brought forward 
very successfully and with convincing 
force to the candid reader. 

The second part of the volume, which 
occupies about one-half of its pages, is 
entitled the ‘‘Single Operations of the 
Scripture Interpreter.” In this section the 
author takes up successively the criticism 
of the text, the grammatical, the logical, 
and the real explanation (the last mentioned 
being that connected with history, chronol- 
ogy, and geography)—the three main points 
of the true exegesis, ‘as set forth in the 
earlier and more general section—and 
dwells upon and applies them at great 
length. By this means he gains the oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the studept the 
fact that his method is the only right one, 
and at the same time he aids him by 
showing how it bears, at every turn and in 
every part, upon the interpretation of 
single passages. The reader is thus en- 
abled to test the principles laid down. He 
is also started upon investigations continu- 
ally and stimulated to examine the New 
Testament for himself. The plan which 
the author lays down for himself seems to 
us a very excellent one, serving both to 
bring out most clearly the evidences which 
commend his method of interpretation 
and to render the student the greatest help 
in his exegetical work. The translator has 
contributed, in his measure, to the same 
end by carefully adding paragraph head- 
ings and side-notes. A large amount of 
valuable information and suggestion is 
placed before the reader in this section of 
the volume. Incidentally, also, the student 
is pointed to all the sources of knowledge 
to which he must turn, in various directions, 
if he would know as he ought to know. 

In the third and final part the author 
considers the religious interest as a motive 
‘to Scripture study. and its relation to the 
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exegetical werk. Here he defines very 
carefully the bounds of the religious and 
scientific interest, and shows that it is only 
the dogmatically colored religious interest, 
and not the religious interest in itself, 
which comes into conflict with the genuine 
and correct method of exegesis—that 
method which the true Christian interpreter 
will follow, along the grammatical, histor- 
ical, and logical line. 

The American translator, Mr. Newman, 
has added a considerable number of brief 
annotatiens, and has marked the paragraphs 
and short sections as above indicated. In 
our remarks we have only spoken of the 
work as it came from its German author. 
Mr. Newman’s notes are, to a large extent, 
intimations of his dissent from Dr. Immer’s 
views where the latter do not accord alto- 
gether with what may be called Orthodoxy 
in our country. We would not pass any 
adverse criticism here on the insertion of 
such suggestions, by way of guarding the 
student against error. But the reader of 
this volume, we think, can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the greater freedom of 
expression and discussion allowed in Ger- 
many than in our own country, where even 
the translator of a German work, who has 
already stated in his preface that he is not 
responsible for what his author says, feels 
obliged to repeat his disclaimer in the 
course of every few pages throughout the 
volume. How can the exegetical scholar 
follow out the true principles of his science, 
if he is afraid of public opinion at every 
step of his progress? In one or two of the 
translator’s notes he comments upon what 
has been done in this department of study 
in our own country and in England. 
With some degree of justice, he charges 
that the English and American scholars are 
borrowers fromthe German. The progress 
made of late years in both countries, how- 
ever, gives promise of the future, and even 
now there are two or three commentaries 
by American authors which are not un- 
worthy of high commendation. In textual 
criticism, to which another note is devoted, 
it is not strange that comparatively little 
has been accomplished on this side of the 
ocean. The transiator gives us here more 
commendation than we deserve, for it will 
be generally admitted among biblical 
students that we have but one scholar in 
this department who can be placed in com- 
parison with those most eminent in En- 
gland, not to say in Germany. But it is 
encouraging that we are admitting into our 
country and receiving with interest and 
full appreciation the best German works; 
that we are bringing them before our peo- 
ple in English translations; and that the 
spirit of true and thorough and sound 
scholarship is more and more inspiring our 
theological students. The time to pass 
judgment on the fruits of American inde- 
pendent scholarship will rather be after 
anotber generation has passed than at the 


present time. 
YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
———— ——— 


TWO GREAT ARTISTS.* 


Wuen the four hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Michel Angelo was solemn- 
ly celebrated by his compatriots, the bibli- 
ography of works bearing upon his life 
and genius was compiled by Paperini and 
published at Florence, and it contained 
cne hundred and fifty-three widely-printed 
pages. If the bibliography of Raphael 
were to be made, it would not fall much 
short of it in length. So, at least, thinks 
Mr. Charles C, Perkins, the author of the 
beautiful octavo which we have under con- 
sideration; and we presume he knows, for 
he is an expert in roba di Italia, Mr. Per- 
kins is anxious that his volume should not 
seem superfluous. ‘* My chief reason,” he 
writes, ‘‘for hoping that it will not be so 
considered is, that, so far as I know, 
Rapheel and Michel Angelo are here, for 
the first time, treated of conjointly, so far 
as facts allow; and opportunities for bring- 
ing out the distinct peculiarities of each by 
force of contrast have thus been afforded, 
of which I have endeavored to take advan- 
tage.” Every author has a right to handle 
the theme that he has selected to exercise 
his learning and ingenuity upon in the 
manner that he deems most suitable to it; 
“* RAPHAEL AND MICHEL ANGELO. A Critical and 


Biographical Essay. By CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1878. 













and Mr. Perkins is, of course, no excep- 
tion to the rule. Nevertheless, we must 
say that we doubt the wisdom or the 
justice of this kind of writing, and 
have ever since we read Dr. Johnson’s 
famous parallel between Pope and Dryden, 
in our school-days. Truth was never yet 
seen fairly through the glittering of 
antitheses, which are fitted to reflect para- 
doxes and falsehoods, and little besides. 
The points of non-resemblance between 
two carefully contrasted characters are so 
studiously kept out of sight as to be in- 
visible to the average observer. It is too 
late to complain now, however, for Mr. 
Perkins bas written his book in his’ own 
way, and we must look at it in ours, with 
such eyes as Heaven hath vouchsafed to 
us and with such knowledge or ignorance 
as has fallen to our lot. Frankly, then, 
we like it, and we do not likeit. It sup- 
poses more familiarity with the art work 
of Raphael and Michei Angelo than most 
of us possess, We have not all traveled, 
as Mr. Perkins, and we have not all seen 
the many illustrated volumes which these 
works must occupy. Whetherthe present 
writer has seen them in these volumes or 
has traveled is not to the point; he 
writes in behalf of his lay reader, who is 
no specialist, as Mr. Perkins is, but is one 
who desires to receive his special knowl- 
edge. 

The first thought that occurs to one, after 
turning over a portfolio of engravings of 
Raphael and Michel Angelo, is that the 
genius of each isin opposition to that of 
the other—one being severely classical, the 
other graciously romantic. Michel Angelo 
is but another name for the Sublime, as 
Raphael is but another name for the Beau- 
tiful. This simple definition is good as far 
as it goes; but, unfortunately, it does not 
go far enough, for it does not reach the 
debatable ground where both contradict 
themselves—where Raphael becomes sub- 
lime and Michel Angelo beautiful. The 
secret of their changeful characteristics lies 
.deeper than their masters and the schools 
they reflected. Itisin the roots of their 
many-minded genius. Nature was more 
prodigal of her gifts to Raphael than to 
Michel Angelo; but her largesse to the lat- 
ter, if less lavish, was more munificent. 
She revealed her beautiful self to Raphael; 
but she revealed her inmost being to Michel 
Angelo. We love the benignant shapes 
which glow and smile in the pictures of the 
first; we stand in awe before the stupen- 
dous forms which chill us and frown upon 
usin the awful statues of the last. Could 
these two great artists have been united in 
one, Art would have had what it never yet 
has had—a Shakespeare. The material 
lives of these men corresponded with their 
natures. ‘‘Sweetness and light,” - the 
bounties of fortune, were showered upon 
Raphael; misfortune and harshness were 
the lot of Michel Angelo. Julius the 
Second was an imperial master to the 
sculptor, whom he made a painter in spite 
of himself (as the walls and dome of the 
Sistine Chapel testify); but Leo the Tenth 
was a gracious master to the glorious young 
painter, whose genius he left untram- 
meled. They respected each other; but 
Michel Angelo did not like the work of 
Raphael. It was the old story over again, 
for he 
“ Bore, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.” 

It was Ben Jonson grumbling against 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth caviling against 
Keats. The art of Raphael was ‘‘a pretty 
‘piece of paganism” to Michel Angelo (and 
some of it, it must be confessed, is little 
else); while his own art was to himself and 
others (Raphael among the number) ‘‘& 
large utterance of the early gods,” a reve- 
lation of Heaven and Hell, an intimation 
of the Holy of Holies. Michel Angelo 
shrank from nothing, but dared every- 
thing. Nothing was impossible to him, 
except the art of restraining his anatomiocal 
knowledge. His figures are frequently 
forced, violent, and unnatural. Raphael’s 
never. We know to which of his three 
periods the works of the latter belong. 
The works of the former cannot be so 
accurately traced. His nature was tinc- 
tured with Platonism and Christianity, 
bowing before the awful unseen things 
of.eternity. If Raphael worshiped any- 
thing, it was beauty, which came to him, 





they say, in the shape of a baker's 
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daughter. We know, from Shakespeare, | whose life has been full of ups and downs, | 4 law U Unto Herself. A Novel. By Rebscos A Valuable and Instructive Series. 


that the baker Aad a daughter, and she was 
an owl. This baker’s daughter was a fair 
woman, who has come down to us as the 
Fornarina. Mr. Perkins is discreetly 
silent concerning her, and he says much 
less than we could have wished about 
Michel Angelo’s sonnets, which are as 
large as those of Shakespeare, fully as 
personal, and much more profound. 
A 


Mr. W. Davenport Adams has edited 
and Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have 
published a Dictionary of English Literature, 
This work, an octavo of seven hundred and 
eight double-column pages, is constructed on 
& new and very comprehensive plan, which 
unites brief biographies of all the prominent 
writers of England and America, the names of 
their publications, and the dates of the 
publication, the pen-names under which sun 
dry writers have sometimes sought to conceal 
themselves, together with familiar quotations, 
phrases and proverbs, characters in poetry and 
fiction, references to travslations of the works 
of foreign authors, and notices of the most 
celebrated societies and libraries. We know of 
no similiar work which covers so much ground 
and with such accuracy. We have tested it in 
many ways, particularly as regards American 
literature, and have generally found it cor- 
rect, its few errors of dates belog, we fancy, 
mostly due to careless proof-reading. Every 
Mbrary should have this Dictionary on its 
shelves. 

sees The Encyclopedia Britannica is easily 
kilog of all the cyclopmdiar, if it be the most 
expensive. The ninth edition is now in course 
of publication, under the editorship of Dr. 
Baynes, of St. Andrew's University, with the 
help of the most noted scholars of Great 
Britaio, Messrs. J. M. Stoddard & Co., of 
Philadelpbia, issue an American reprint, of 
which six volumes of the twenty-two have al- 
ready appeared, the remainder to appear at the 
rate of three a year, at a price rangivg from $5 
each upward, according to the binding. Many 
of the articles are of such length and fullness 
that they would make a separate volume; and, 
indeed, one or two have been thus published, 
The American publishers will issue a supple- 
mentary volume, to treat of subjects especially 
important for Americans and which are not 
sufficiently treated in the British edition. 


+.+-The Appletons have just published in 
their *‘ Collection of Foreign Authors” Reneé 
and Franz, by Gustave Haller. George Sand 
introduced it to the French public by a charac- 
teristic note, in which she expressed a doubt as 
to whether the author was a man, giving her 
teasons for supposing to the contrary. Her in- 
atinct did not deceive her, for Gustave Haller 
isa woman, whose name bas long been cele- 
brated in the political and financial world of 
France. She bas written one of the most de- 
lightful and pathetic stories that we have read 
for years—a story of love, devotion, suffering, 
and death—the struggle of a beautiful nature 
against a selfish and heartless one. 


+..»-The poet Longfellow has added another 
volume to his charming ‘‘ Poems of Places.’’ 
It is devoted to Greece and Turkey in Europe, 
which have been celebrated in song by all the 
great and many of the small poets of ancient 
and modern times, the old classic poets of 
Greece and Rome, who figure in the Anthol- 
ogies,and the new classic poets of England 
and America—Swinburne, Stedman, and the 
trest—who are not yet convinced that Pan is 
dead. Their lyrics and odes and blank verse 
filltwo hundred and seventy-one pages and 
give us one hundred and fifty different 
glimpses of Greece, 


.-At this late day we have just received the 
printed slip of a Thanksgiving sermon by the 
Rev. John M. Greene, of Lowell, Mass., which 
we wish we could reproduce, and whose eub- 
ject, ‘‘ The Family,” we would suggest be held 
in mind for the next recurrence of our family 
festival. Mr. Greene, who lives in Dr. Nathan 
Allen’s town, feels strongly and speaks strong- 
ly of the danger from the decay of the family 
institution. A father and mother and but one 
child is the rule, as statistics show, in Massa- 
chusetts ; and the rule is horrible. 


--»»Messrs, E P. Dutton & Co. have recent- 
ly published a little book of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages entitled Mezico as It Is, 
and written by Albert Zabriskie Gray. Mr. 
Gray made a run from New York to Vera 
Craz, and thence to Orizaba and the City of 
Mexico, Then he went to Puebla and 
Cholula, and tried to get to Xalapa. He writes 
pleasantly and to the point. We wish we 
could praise his illustrations. 


--Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers have 
lately brought out The Old Lookiug-Glass; or, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s Recollections, by Maria 
Louisa Charlesworth. This charming story is 
peopled by bright little people and the seventy 
years’ recollections of its supposed narrator, 





losses and crosses ; but who has borne herself 
bravely through all, and comes out a kindly 
old gentlewoman. 


...-Mesers. H. B. Nims & Co. (of Troy, N. 
Y.) have recently published All About Hadith, 
by Mrs. James Mason, who writes with vivacity 
and grace, and who has told the story of a. 
handsome, high-tempered, willful girl, who 
finally meets her match, and ends by marry- 
ing her Charlie, as only a woman could 
tell it. We question, however, the propriety 
of her quoting Ovid in the original. 


.. We have not yet come to the “conclusion 
of the matter treated of by Mr. Aaron M. 
Powell, in his little volume, State Regulation of 
Vice (Wood & Holbrook, New York). This 
book gives the story of efforts made here to 
license prostitution, the arguments against it, 
and the proceedings of the Geneva Congress 
on the subject, in September of last year, 


.-Gion & Heath, whoare making a spectal- 
ty of school-books, have issued Hlements of 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, a teacher in 
Phillips Academy, Exeter. Its peculiar merit 
is av attempt by typographical devices to make 
the study as simple and clear as possible. The 
book is admirably adapted to beginners, who 
do not go beyond plane geometry. 


...-8eribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued 
in their series of hand-books entitled “‘ Epochs 
of Modern History” The Beginning of the Mid- 
dle Ages, by R. W. Church, Dean of 8t. Paul’s. 
The theme is a rich one, and Dean Church bas 
treated it as exhaustively as was possible with 
the brevity at which he aimed. 


..»-McCallar & Stavely, Philadelpbia, pub- 
lish a very neat Hpiscopal Register and Church 
Almanac for 1878, containing valuable Church 
intelligence and statistical information. 


lI a 


LITERARY NEWS. 


A sTRONG firm, with a magnificent catalogue 
of books on its lists, will be formed by the 
consolidation of the two firms of Hurd & 
Houghten and J. R. Osgood & Co. The new 
firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co will consist of 
efficient business men, of whom Mr. J. R. Os- 
good will manage the affairs of their store at 
the old place of the Osgood firm, in Boston, 
while Mr. H. O. Houghton will continue to 
manage the Riverside Press and the manufac- 
turlog work. We presume that purely book 
trade will receive more attention than it has of 
late, and that the very valuable publications 
of Hurd & Houghton, which have never been 
properly pushed, will now be brought more 
prominently before the public. The an- 
nouncement of this change may well please 
all lovers of good books. 


Prof. A. J. 8chem is preparing a history of 
the war between Russia and Turkey, which 
will be published by H. A. Goodspeed & Co. 
soon after peace is declared. It will be a care- 
fully prepared and thorough work, embracing 
the whole matter of the Eastern question, as 
well as the events of the present conflict, with 
its bearings in the past, its present aspect, the 
present relations to it of all the states which 
have an interest in it, and the difficultiesin the 
way of a final settlement. Prof. Schem is a 
specialist upon this subject, having spent 
many years in the study of it, and the work 
will, doubtless, be of high permanent value. 


The Harpers bave in the press au import- 
aut contribution to history in the shape of the 
“History of the English People,’? by John 
Richard Green, M.A., author of “ A Short His- 
tory of the English People.” It will be com- 
pleted in four volunies, octavo, of which the 
first is nearly ready. This volume eovers Early 
England, from A. D. 449 to 1071; England 
under Foreign Kings, from 1071 to 1214; the 
Charter, from 1209 to 1291; and the Parlia- 
ment, from 1307 to 1461—over a thousand years 
of English history, during its most stormy and 
tumultuous period. The book is highly praised 
abroad. 

The soul of John Brown has marched into a 
biograpby of hts late stervly glorious life, which 
isto be published by Joel Munsell, of Alba- 
ny, in a history of Farmington, Conn., his 
native place, and with a commemorative poem 
by W. E. Channing, who will have to rise very 
early in the morning, if he hopes to come apy- 
where near Stedman’s noble lyric about that 
grand old man. 
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STANDARD PENNSYLVANIA PAPER. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Servants and others wanting situations should ad- 
vertise in TH KE! Rese 
wmto the families of employers. Valuable or beh. 
en for sale should be advertised in THE 
because ey is read by the 





dry goods, pictures, articles 
of luxury or wear, clothing, fancy goods, groceries, 


For the present, aaa ed enlarged and per- 
fected, our market reports will cover a daily finan- 
cial report of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, with 
brief quotations of the leading securities in other 
cities and the money centers of Europe—London 
Amsterdam, Paris; a daily report of the general 
markets of Philudeipniagrain, cotton, provisions, 
cattie, breadstuffs, meats, whiskys, lumber, etc., 
ete.; and a similar telegraphic report from the main 
cities of the country—Boston, New York, Chicago, 
emg 8t. Louis, Louisville, Detroit, Milwau- 


special w: 

Every ! ‘Monda we shall report by cable s weekly 
statement of the Mincing-lane (London) Market-- 
tea, sugar. cocoa, saltpeter, spices, etc. Every Tues- 

y we shall furnish an Official statement of the 
condition of ail the entionel banks of Philadelphia. 
pate Wednesd a a ublish an elaborate 
— one bet ange of the Philadelphia trade and mar- 

ts--cattle, woul, provisions, and br. adstuffs, coal 


: oe iron, drugs, fru , boots and shoes, naval s'ores, 


lumber, tobacco, etc., etc.. and also the weekly re- 
of the Boston and New York wool markets. 
ery Frida vy the condition and prospects of the 
Philadelphia boot and shoe trade will be thoroughly 
and clearly set forth. Every Saturday we shall pre- 
—- weekly review of the grain and cotton mar- 
| vp of Kurope, dated from Liverpool and London. 
Se great is the | intertwining of commuvication now 
andthe mutual dependency of interests that the 
farmer of Lancaster or Chester Counties, the store- 
keeper of Sunbury, or Scianton, or Wilkesbarre, or 
Erie, wants to know the condition of the grain mar- 
kets and cotton of Kurope. the price and probable 
demand there, just as much as he does that of Phila- 
All ioe or Chicago, or Boston. 
hings we shall endeavor to keep re- 
r him systematically and immediately. 
thou . "t takes time, money, work, und space, 
which few papers can afford, we have already pro- 
vided for what is sketched above, and trust with 
every year and every month to peifect our machin- 
ery and increase the value of its results. 
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Frank Leslie’s 
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Conducted by DR. DEEMS, 
of the Church of he Strangers, New York. 


The third volume of this, the cheapest and most 
attractive magazine for Sunday reading in the world, 
commences with the January number. Each number 
contains 128 quarto ‘pages, and urually as many en- 

ravings as pages, inc uding portraits, scenes from 

ripture history, travel in missionary lands. and an 
endless variety of interesting subjects. The text 
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PRAIRIE FARMER. 


(Established 1841.) 


Ths Leading American Agricultural 
and Household Weekly. 


FOR TOWN AND OOUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Recognized authority throughout the United@States 
and Canadas upon matters of 


General Agriculture, 
Horticalture, 
Floriculture, 
Stock-Raising, 
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To which Foy gated departments of General News, 
Record of the § ——. Youth's vs 
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The attention of po Teaders (the ladies especially) 
is called to our department of the “ Household.” 
The exclusive services of a well-known and capabie 
writer have been secured, and the department will 
be a prominent feature of the paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 
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Western Farm Journal, 


A PROGRESSIVE WEEKLY 
Agricultural and Family Newspaper 


The Farm Journal has become too well known to 
require any mention of what it has done in the past 
or what it proposes to do in the future. 


Its Record for the Past Twenty- 
two Years 
is well before the public, and its countenance and 
contents one week furnish an index as to what each 
coming week will bring out. It has not been sus- 
pected of lacking in enterprise or doing anything 
less than is becoming a paper of its class to do. 
Asa Paper for the 


Farm, Household, or Fireside, 


it will be found especially interesting und attractive, 
to both old and young. Every department |s en- 
livened and made readable by 











Talented Regular Contributors 


und no pains are spared by the publishers to main- 
tain its high standard of excellence. 

Fer the current year the subscription price will re- 
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Heligions Autelligence, 


DEATH OF THE POPE. 





Pros IX, the Supreme Pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is dead. This 
event, which has long been expected and 
has been several times falsely reported, 
took place at the Vatican, on Thursday, 
February 7th, at 4:57 p. m. The cause 
was paralysis of the lungs. The wound in 
his leg closed, which caused the humors to 
mount to his lungs and brain. His condi- 
tion changed for the worse Wednesday 
night, when the cardinal-vicar was sum- 
moned to the Vatican, which was then 
closed to ingress or egress. He gradually 
grew worse and at 1 p.m. on Thursday 
passed into death agony. Cardinal Pane- 
bianca administered the last sacraments, 
and the cardinals who were present re- 
lieved one another in praying at his bed- 
side. He was convinced when the attack 
began Wednesday night that his end was 
near. ‘‘Death,” said he to one of his 
physicians—‘‘ Death wins this time.” He 
was alternately lucid and wandering. 
Among his last words were these: ‘‘ Guard 
the Church I loved so well and sacredly.” 

These are all the particulars which have 
been given to the world of the Pope’s last 
moments. The death of the Supreme 
Head of a Church of 200,000,000 of mem- 
bers could not, of course, fail to be an im- 
portant event in the history of the day. 
So the world heard of the death of Pius 
IX with as much interest as it did of that 
of Victor Emanuel, which it so closely 
followed, It had so long been looked for 
and such ample preparations had been 
made for it that it failed to startle Chris- 
tendom as it might otherwise bave done. 
As it is, the interest in the event will be 
speedily absorbed in the election and con- 
secration of a new pope, which may dis- 
turb the Church and the Catholic powers 
far more than the death of Pius IX has. 

The present has been the most eventful 
century in the history of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church since the Reformation by 
Luther. There have been five popes, be- 
ginning with Pius VII, in 1800, who 
reigned 28 years. Leo XII reigned 6 years; 
Pius VIII, 2 years; Gregory XVI, 15 years; 
Pius IX, 31 years, 8 months, and 23 days— 
the longest period any one man has occu- 
pied the Chair of St, Peter. The election 
of 1800 was held in Venice, Rome being 
then in a state of anarchy. In 1808 the 
French invaded the Papal States, gave 
some of them to the Kingdom of Italy, an- 
nexed some to France, and in 1809 carried 
the Pope a prisoner to France. The Con- 
gress of Vienna restored the territories to 
the Church. In 1848 Pius IX was driven 
from Rome by a revolution, was restored 
to his throne by French bayonets in 1850, 
and in the union of Italy lost all his 
temporal possessions, Two dogmas have 
been promulgated—that of the Immaculate 
Conception, in 1854, and that of Papal In- 
fallibility, in 1870. Both were preceded 
and attended with great agitation in the 
Church. An (£cumenical Council was 
‘called at the Vatican in 1870, after an in- 
terval of 325 years since the one next pre- 
ceding, the Council of Trent. Following 
the Vatican Council came the Old Catholic 
schism. 

Such are some of the more prominent 
events in the history of the Church in this 
century, in many of which Pius [IX was 
chief actor. His life presents many fea- 
tures of interest. He was born at Sinigag- 
lia, May 13th, 1792, of a noble family. 
His father was Count-Girolameo Ferreti 
and his mother was Countess Solazzi. He 
was weak and sickly in youth, being a 
subject of epilepsy; but the great victories 
of Napoleon created a desire within him 
to be a soldier, and he gave himself up to 
athletic excercise. But he was induced to 
abandon the wish at the age of 16 and 
give himself up to preparation for an 
ecclesiastical life. He attached himself to 
Pius VII, and was made a deacon in 1818 
and was soon after advanced to the priest- 
hood. Devoting four years to the duties 
of the ministry, he was appointed to go 
out as auditor with an apostolic delegate 
to Chili. He returned to Rome in 1825, 
and, gaining the favor of Leo XIJ, was 
rapidly advanced, becoming Archbishop 





of Spoleto in 1827 and of Imola in 1832. 
Seven years later he was elevated to the 
cardinalate, and in 1846 was elected 
Pope, while the Austrian cardinals, who 
were opposed to his nomination, were on 
their way to Rome. 

The events of his pontificate are pretty 
well known. He began his reign a popular 
pope. The Church trusted his piety and 
the Liberal party of Italians believed he 
would inaugurate reforms. Nor were the 
latter disappointed. He set himself to re. 
form abuses of administration with great 
zeal. In doing this, he unconsciously 
hastened the Revolution of 1848, which 
drove him to Gaeta, whence he returned to 
Rome in 1850, thoroughly cured of his 
liberal tendencies. He yielded wholly his 
aspirations to lead the liberal spirit of the 
age, and thenceforth used all his power 
and influence to oppose the progress of 
liberal ideas. He denied the freedom of 
conscience and of thought, and his Syllabus 
of 1864 breathed the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, attacking the very bases of modern 
society. 

Piux IX opposed every step in the direc- 
tion of Italian unity. He used all the 
troops at his command in futile defense 
against invasion and annexation; and 
when, finally, the state entered and occu- 
pied Rome, the last foot of papal territory, 
the Pope stubbornly refused to accept the 
situation, and, retiring from the Quirinal to 
the Vatican, it was his pleasure to the end 
of his days to play the rédle of a prisoner 
and to shower anathemas on the heads of 
the state. 

Against his private life there has never 
been a breath of suspicion. He was as kind 
and courteous to his Protestant visitors (of 
whom there were many) as to his Catholic 
subjects and was noted for his benevolence. 
His habits were temperate and methodical, 
to which, doubtless, is owing hisremarkable 
tenacity of life. 

The body lies in state in the Basilica of 
St. Peter, the ceremonies attending the dis- 
posal of the corpse lasting altogether nine 
days. Special’services will be held in the 
Catholic churches in this country. On Sun- 
day the public was admitted to St. Peter’s 
to view the remains of the Pope. The 
crowd was tremendous, and many women 
fainted from the pressure. A company of 
soldiers had to enter the church to regulate 
the passage of the crowd. The body of the 
Pope, arrayed in pontifical robes, lies on a 
crimson bed, at each corner of which 
stands a member of the Noble Guard, with 
drawn sword. The bed is surrounded by 
twelve large candelabra, and 1s so placed 
that the feet of the deceased are outside 
the altar-rails, in order that the faithful 
may kissthem. The face is calm and un- 
changed by death. 

Ten days after the death of a Pope the 
Conclave assembles to elect his successor. 
This would fix the date for the meeting of 
the next Conclave at February 17th. Mean- 
time the Cardinal Chamberlain is the high- 
est dignitary in the Church, and, in connec- 
tion with the first cardinal bishop, the first 
cardinal priest, and the first cardinal 
deacon, administers the affairs of the 
Church. The College of Cardinals, who 
constitute the Conclave, is now composed 
of 63 members, there being 7 vacancies. 
It requires a two-thirds vote to elect. The 
Conclave is carefully guarded from all 
interference until its work is completed. 
The time occupied in the election has 
varied greatly in the past. Gregory XVI, 
who preceded Pius 1X, was chosen after a 
session of 50 days, while only 48 hours 
were occupied by the Conclave which 
elected Pius IX. In former times several 
Catholic powers had the right to exercise 
a veto power upon one candidate; but this 
privilege has been declared invalid. The 
cable says, however, that Portugal, ‘‘which 
enjoys the right of veto,” is endeavoring, 
‘*in accord with other Catholic powers, to 
obtain the election of a Pope who will put 
an end to the conflict between Church and 
state.” There is no indication whatever 
what the nature of the choice of the Con- 
clave will be. It may choose Cardinal 
Bilio, who would continue the policy of 
Pius IX; or Cardinal Pietro, a young man, 
who has more liberal opinions and who, it 
is thought, favors a compromise with Italy 
and Germany. : 

At the announcement of the death of 





Pius 1X there were 43 cardinals in Rome; 
and, upon notification, ten foreign cardi- 
nals announced by telegraph their inten- 
tion to attend the Conclave. Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey left New York for Rome last 
Saturday. The Conclave was organized 
February 11th. 





AN English exchange prints the copy of 
@ memorandum addressed last yearto the Bri- 
tish minister at Constantinople, Mr. Layard, by 
the Vekil of the Protestant Community. It is 
designed to show how numerous is the 
Protestant element in Turkey, how intelligent 
it is, how loyal, industrious, and law-abiding 
itis, how it suffers from oppression, and how 
necessary it is that it should have representa- 
tion in the legislative and administrative 
councils of the government. The memoran- 
dum says: 


“The present number of recognized Pro- 
testants is nearly 40,000, composed of almost 
every Christian nationality in the empire, but 
mostly Armenians. This community 1s purely 
Evangelical (but not denominational), since the 
members of which it is formed have their in- 
dependent ecclesiastical administrations, dis- 
tinct from the civil. For all civtl affairs, 
however, the Protestant community has one 
and only one administrative secular organiza- 
tion, duly recognized at the Sublime Porte 
and represented by a layman, called the Vekil 
of the Protestant Community. It thus stands 
in the same relation to the Turkish Govern- 
ment as those communities which are under 
patriarchal jurisdiction, the simple difference 
being that the Protestant community leaves 
religious matters with individual churches, 
and the administrative secular organization 
deals only with such matters as affect civil 
relations, educational and charitable iostitu- 
tions, and questions of law. 

‘‘It is this feature of the Protestant com- 
munity which puts the Protestants at a disad- 
vantage in the eyes of the government. All 
other communities in the empire associate 
religious and civil concerns under one admin- 
istration, thus making that administration ap- 
pear a thing of vast importance in the eyes of 
the Turkish authorities. But, the Protestants 
keeping all religious affairs out of their secular 
courts, the authorities treat them with disdain. 
It may pot be out of place to mention here 
that the Protestant community was the first in 
the empire to establish the representative 
system of administration, it having in 1853 
framed a constitution and by popular election 
formed a representative body. 

“There ure now laboring in the Turkish 
Empire eleven Protestant missionary soci- 
eties, Of tnese tive are British, tive American, 
and one is German. The ‘British and For- 
eign’ and the ‘ American ’ Bible Societies also 
have each an agency in Turkey. ‘The mission- 
aries of the American Board holding Congre- 
tional views labor among the Armenians, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians, their missions occupy- 
ing Asia Minor and some parts of European 
Turkey. American and Irish Presbyterian s0- 
cieuies labor in Syria. Missionaries of the Es- 
tablished and Free Church of Scotland labor 
among the Jews in various parts of the Em- 
pire. The Kpiscopalian Church has miseions 
in Palestine for Jews and Christians, and in 
Constantinople aud elsewhere forJews and Mo- 
hammedans. Tne ‘American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church’ has a mission to the Bulgarians, 
north of tue Balkans, in European ‘Turkey. 
The agents of the above-mentioned Bible soci- 
eties reside in Constantinople and carry on 
extensive operations through the whole em- 
pire. The Kaiserswerth Deaconesses have 
many excellent schools, ——s and hos- 
pitals, principally in Jerusalem, Beirdt, Smyr- 
na, and Coustantiuople. 

* An approximate statement of the last year’s 
Protestant operations will give sume idea of 
the extentof the work now going on ia this 
country: 200 foreign missionaries ; 600 native 
pastors, teachers, and preachers ; 500 schools ; 
20,000 scholars; 500 places of worship ; 30,000 
average congregation ; 50,953 copies of Holy 
Scriptures received and printed by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society ; 9,500 in the press at the 
end of the year; 29,885 copies of Holy Scrip- 
tures received and priuted by the British Bible 
Society ; 14,500 in the press at the end of the 
year; 74,786 copies of books and tracts dis- 
tributed by the missionaries of the American 
Board—the books are about equally divided 
between school-books and books of a religious 
character; 24,800 copies of books published 
by the American Presvyterian Board in Syria; 
2,000 by a Scotch gentleman ; while four week- 
ly newspapers and four illustrated monthly 
papers are published by the missionaries of the 
American Board in Constantinople, as also 
other papers and magazines which are pub- 
lished in Beirft.”’ 


To show how intelligent the Protestants are, 
it states that 85 per cent. of all the adults can 
read, and in 1871 it was ascertained that one 
out of every sixty of the male adults had gone 
to Europe or America for an education. 


--.-The deputation of the British Evan- 
gelical Alliance, whose visit to Italy we have 
spoken of once or twice, has made a _ long re- 
port, It visited Turin, La Tour, Genoa, Milan, 
Brescia, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Parma, 
Pistola, Lucca, Pisa, Spezzia, Leghorn, Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples. In four of these 
places it held united meetings for pastors and 
workers, and in each more than two denom- 
inations were at work, Where only two de- 
nominations existed the deputation was able 
to hold no general meetings. From this fact 
the deputation concludes that the ability to 
display a united front depends less on the 
number of denominations which exist in a 
given place than on a spirit of good-will 
cherished by the ministers of one denomina- 
tion toward those of another. A spirit of 
rigid uniformity tends, the deputation finds, to 


create schism where only one body exists, The 
Waldensians were found to be less ready to 
agree to the proposal of general public recog- 
nition between the denominations than any 
other body of Protestants in Italy. Their ob- 
jections seemed to be grounded upon their un- 
favorable view of the educational and moral 
qualifications of ministers in other denomina- 
tions, and also upon their practice, with refer- 
ence to the discipline of members. The depu- 
tation, upon careful investigation, found that 
many of the charges affecting ministerial char- 
acter were not well founded, and that all the 
bodies are fully alive to the duty of maintain- 
“ing a proper standard of Christian integrity 
and purity. The denominations were ready 
to accept the deputation’s suggestion respect- 
ing the reception of members of one church by 
another ; but not all agreed that they could 
always avoid planting missions or churches in 
close proximity to those of other denomina- 
tions. The deputation has no besitation in ap- 
proving the work of Evangelical denominations 
in Italy as solid and encuuraging and worthy of 
continued support. It thinks it would be 
better, however, if missionaries left their work 
less frequently to secure means to carry it on. 


...-While the Roman Catholic papers in 
America have been busy endeavoring to con- 
vince their readers that the late King of Italy 
on his death-bed asked the Pope’s pardon for 
the destruction of his temporal power, dis- 
turbances have arisen abroad, and especially 
in Italy, in reference to the celebration of 
masses for the repose of his soul. 
Several of the Italian bishops refused 
to allow the celebrations, and Cardina) 
Bilio wanted the Pope to send out an encyclical 
letter, enjoining on them a policy of resistance 
to the demands for such masses. The Italian 
colony in London desired to have high mass 
celebrated in that city, and found a priest who 
was ready to officiate; but Cardinal Manning, 
on being applied to, refused his consent to the 
celebration of funeral obsequies in the manner 
contemplated. Now, if Victor Emanuel asked 
the Pope’s pardon, of course he obtained it; 
and, if he obtained it, upon what ground are 
requiem masses refused in bebalf ofa man 
who died a good and loyal Catholic? 

..+-The Catholic Times quotes from the New 
York State Census the following figures, and 
asks what they mean : 





‘ Membership. Sitté 
Roman Catholics......... geeeee 518,714 387,226 
Methodists.. ....... ...+ sevee eee 180,782 619,382 
Presbyterians ........ee.es.ee+ + 111,660 833,442 


‘Do they mean that, if all the Methodists in 
the State of New York should go at once to 
their meeting-houses, there would be 438,600 
seats therein that would be vacant ?”’ 


Ob! no. They mean that the congregation of 
a ehurch is always much larger than its mem- 
bership. We have a Methodist church in mind 
which, with a membership of about 400, counts 
from 3,000 to 4,000 at its morning and evening 
services on Sunday. Is The Catholic Times 80 
ignorant as not to know that membership has 
amuch more limited meaning in Protestant 
churches than it has in the Roman Catholic ? 


...-Some years ago the Methodists in this 
country got in the way of holding state con- 
ventions, at which the affairs of the Church 
within the state limits were discussed, statistics 
were given, and essays read. Doubtless much 
good was accomplished. We notice that the 
English Wesleyans have got hold of the idea, 
and several conventions of ministers of one or 
more districts have been held. The most re- 
cent are those of Bradford and Liverpool. In 
former times much of the annual conference 
session was occupied with “conversation on 
the state of the work of God.” Business has 
in late years greatly abridged the time which 
could be given to spiritual affairs and the con. 
ventions are designed to give the ministers the 
opportunity denied them at the conference. 

..+.Very foolish does it seem on this side the 
Atlantic in the Scotch Presbyterians to resort 
to legal means to prevent the appointment of 
Roman Catholic bishops for Scotland. Accord- 
ing to the Cable: “The convener of the Glas- 
gow Presbytery of the Established Church has 
telegraphed to the Pope that an interdict will 
be demanded against the proposed Papal 
Hierarchy from the Supreme Civil Court of 
Scotland, and the laws of the country will be 
rigidly enforced against it.’”?’ The Presbyteri- 
ans will find in the end that they have chosen 
the poorest method of preventing the :spread 
of Catholicism in their land. Persecution is 
not a good means of prevention. 

...eThe Boston papers announce that the 
Rev. G. F. Pentecost has tendered his resigna- 
tion as pastor of the Warren-Avenue Baptist 
Church and that it has been accepted. He re- 
signs, doubtless, partly for the reason that he 
does not wish to undergo discipline for his 
open-communion practices and partly because 
he desires to devote his time and talent to 
evangelization. He has been carrying on the 
revival meetings in Providence several weeks 
and is now laboring at Hartford. 


.-.- Bishop Sugden and five ministers have se- 





ceded from the Free Church of England, to con- 
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nect themselves with the Refermed Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Sugden becomes coadjutor 
to Bishop Gregg. We do not understand this. 
We have understood that there was an inti- 
mate connection between the two churches, 
which would prevent or render unnecessary 
the establishment of the Reformed Church as 
an independent body in England. 


----Dr. Seymour has been confirmed as 
Bishop of the new Diocese of Springfield. Of 
the 36 standing committees which have voted 
on his papers 25, or the canonical majority of 
the whole number of dioceses (48), have voted 
in favor of his confirmation. If he accepts, 
and, of course, he will, the approval of the 
bishops is only needed in order to his conse- 
cration. 


...elt is becoming a settled conviction in the 
minds of Evangelicals that the Public Worship 
Regulation Act has done more for Ritualism 
than against it. Another prosecution has failed 
because of informalities; and the Bishop of 
London has been deterred from prosecuting 
Mr. Mackonochie for the use of illegal pictures 
in his church by the opinion of his consulting 
counsel that these pictures in this case are 
protected by the Act. 


..--The latest information respecting the 
movement of Dr. Begg and his party in the 
Free Church of Scotland is to the effect that it 
has roused the leaders of the Free Church toa 
sense of their duty, and they are about to take 
steps ‘to make a change in the constitution of 
the Scottish Disestablishment Association,”’ in 
order ‘‘to induce many influential Free Church- 
men who have hitherto held aloof to join the 
Association.” 


-e-eThe American Bible Society appeals for 
collections from congregations. It is doing an 
important work in Bible translation, which 
should be supported, For its colporteurs’ work 
at home we trust provision will be made, after 
suitable provision has been made for home 
missionary and Sunday-school agencies. 


.»..By the untimely death of the Pope Rome 
loses another profitable jubilee, on the 28th of 
June next, at which time it is announced that 
Pius IX would have equaled the pontificate of 
St. Peter at both Rome and Antioch. 


..-. The Pennsylvania Baptists number 63,850, 
with 544 churches and 494 ministers. Of the 
latter 290 are classified as “‘more or less 
active.”’ 


.-Fully one-fourth of the Roman Catholics 
of the world are, it is said, in America—North, 
Central, and South. 


-».-Dr, Oswald Dykes is to be, most proba- 
bly, the new professor in the London Presby- 
terian College. 


. Glasgow and Edinburgh did nobly for the 
famine sufferers in India. They contributed 
$278,000. 


-»-eOf the six millions of Roman Catholics in 
the United States, 1,237,000 are said to be Ger- 
mane. 


.- Pius IX was a Catholic communicant 75 
«years, 


.»--Dr. Pusey has been a canon fifty years. 











THINGS AT " WASHIN GTON. 


Tue Louisiana ~ Democrats are not in- 
clined to ‘‘ play fair” in politics or states- 
manship. When the President last spring 
decided to withdraw the Government 
troops from New Orleans and let the peo- 
ple manage their own affairs, it was tacitly 
understood that old issues should not be 
revived and that the Returning Board 
quarrel should rest. Both sides well knew 
that there was a profound conviction 
among the Republicans of the country that 
the elections in that and two or three other 
states had been carried by intimidation 
and violence; also that among Democrats 
the conviction was equally sincere that in 
Louisiana and one or two other states the 
state officers tampered with the returns. 
In Louisiana especially it was believed by 
all Democrats and some Republicans that 
returns-had been changed, to accomplish 
certain desired results. But the Electoral 
Commission decided that it was 
too late to go into any such ques- 
tions; that Mr. Hayes had been elected 
President under the forms of law and was 
entitled to take the oath of office. This he 
did; and he adopted a most generous 
Southern policy—one which cost him the 
good opinion of a majority of his own po- 
litical friends. And now the requital for 
this generosity comes in the prosecution of 
the Returning Board and an attempt to re. 
open the presidential question. On the 
single question of the conduct of the Re- 
turning Board there would be little dis- 
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agreement, perhaps; but it should always be 
viewed in connection with the infamous 
conduct of the Democratic leaders in Lou- 
isiana in the elections. Not that one wrong 
justifies another; but the perpetrators of 
the first should be lenient in their judg- 
ment of the second. 

Gen. Grant pardoned many Southern 
men who were guilty of the most cruel 
Ku-Klux outrages; not on the ground that 
they deserved mercy, but that the offenses 
were in a sense political and it would be 
good policy to pardon them. Just so in 
regard to those offenses in Louisiana. 
They were political, and the peace of the 
country is best secured by overlooking 
them. But Mr. Tilden’s personal interests 
required that the quarrel should be re- 
opened, and that is the secret of it. Mr. 
Hayes will not be disturbed in his occu- 
pancy of the White House; but Mr. Til- 
den is getting ready for the campaign of 

1880. 


The House of Representatives is in favor 
of reviving the income tax, and would like 
to lessen the tax on whisky, if it dared. 
I need not add that it is a Democratic House. 
Increase the burdens on honest earnings 
and lower them on that which promotes 
drunkenness and crime—this is modern 
Democracy! But it will not have its way 
this year. There is too much opposition. 
The House will probably pass a_ bill 
establishing an income tax; but the 
Senate wil] not agree to it. The House 
may pass a tariff bill; but the Senate 
will hardly touch it this year. It is most 
unfortunate for the business interests of 
the country that these subjects are con- 
stantly agitated, without any positive 
action. Nobody knows what the duties 
and taxes are to bea year hence, nor what 
the currency will be—gold, silver, or rags. 
It is not surprising that there is a paralysis 
in business. If Congress would adjourn at 
once, after passing the regular appropria- 
tion bills, and would not meet again for a 
year, what business man is there in the 
country who would not rejoice? 

The movement against Mr. Schurz still 
continues; but it will hardly succeed in 
driving him from the Cabinet, as he still 
possesses the confidence of the President. 
Republicans and Democrats join hands in 
the attempt to drive him out, and from 
differing motives. All the Railroad Ring 
people are against him, and so are most 
of the Grant Republicans. Indeed, all 
the ‘‘ rings” dislike him; probably because 
they know him to be an enemy to their 
schemes. There is also more recently 
great opposition to Mr. Sherman, who has 
come to be regarded as the ally of Schurz 
in railroad matters. Both are obstinate in 
their opposition to all subsidy schemes or 
all contrivances for cheating the Govern- 
ment out of its lien on roads constructed 
by its help. 

The Silver Bill still blocks the way in 
the Senate; but it may be brought to a 
vote soon. Some notable speeches have 
been made this week. Mr. Blaine has pro 
posed a compromise, and, considering the 
fact that he is a prominent presidential 
candidate and is tempted to trim on all 
great questions, he has done very well. 
He is in favor of both metals, and is willing 
to coin unlimited silver at 97 cents; but 
with the firm belief that the 97-cent dollar 
would speedily rise to par. But Senator 
Thurman (another presidential candidate) 
advocates the 92-cent dollar, on the ground 
that by remonetization it will rise to 
par. So that there is no difference between 
them on prineiple. Both want silver un- 
limited as money; but the Blaine dollar is 
the more valuable. As it is the cheapest 
dollar the debtor class is after, the Ohio 
candidate puts in the best bid! Mr. Eaton, 
of Connecticut, made the bravest speech 
of the whole debate, one day this week. It 
was a vigorous defense of the policy of 
good money and national honor, and a 
pungent reply to the threats of repudia- 
tion which have fallen from the lips of 
only two or three demagogues in the Sen- 
ate. Senator Eaton is the only man who 
has boldly met the menaces of Beck, Cock- 
erill, and Vorhees as they deserved to be 
met; and he deserves great credit for his 
courage and truth—a good deal more than 
prominent Republican journals have given 
him. : D. Ww. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9th 1878. 





TRY Dr. Price’s Floral Riches, Pet Rose, Alista 
Bouquet, Meadow Flowers, or aay other of his per- 
fumes, and you will be delighted. 


The Stepping Stone to Health. 


The acquisition of vital energy is the stepping 
stone to health. When the system lacks vitality, 
the various organs flag in their duty, become chron- 
ically irregular, and di is eventually insti d 
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Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 20. For other Premi- 
ums see page 29. 





To prevent this unhappy stats of things, the debil- 


ing quality, from whence —— muscle, nerve, and 

ber acquire unwonted supplies of vigor and the 
whole system experiences t. > beneficial effect. Ap- 
petite returns, the system is refreshed by heaithfal 
slumber, the perves grow strong and calm, the 
despondency begotten of chronic indigestion and an 
uncertain state of health disappears, and that sallow 
appearance of the skin peculiar to habitual invalids 
and persons deficient in vital energy is replaced 
by a more becoming tinge. 








for mitigating Cough, “L0ZE and lessenin, 

ectoration, Chronic ‘Bronchitis, and allaying 

ing in the Throat. An cellent r emedy for keep- 
ing the araete Ge MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared only b 


A. CASSEBEER, 
APOTHECARY, 
57 Fourth Ave. | (opp. A. t. Blewart & Co.'s), 


ixth Av w Yo 
SENT BY AILON eempTory PRIC gE, 25 CENTS, 
For sale by all Pharmacists. 


ALBERT G. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin. 
ical Surgery, Chicago Homee- 
opathic College, says in the Au- 
rust number of “ American 
Iomceopathist” : 


Ex- 





“‘T have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


E'S | 
RIDES 


NFANTS a 
INFVALIDS 


for five years or more, and have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when given according to my 
special direction) it has never failed, or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 
“*T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhoea or Cholera Infantum,” and 


have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 


Every label bears the 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
— of the surf. 

y 
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Yor sale by druggists gener- 


Broadway and Barclay St.. N. ¥. 


Subscribers beginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec, 27th, for Twenty-flve Cents. 








‘PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO 
CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Piymome | Charen, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston thedra 
gan; and the powerfu! Centennial Ore 
gan; a and of nearly a thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


mone COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
vited to apply tous airect forall information 
panna with our art, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and epecificati »ns fur- 
nished on application. 


Qh Superb $340 Organs, only $95. 
OKG ANS Retail eae by other manufactures $900, 
Only #200. Bena ful 8650 Pianos, $175—bran new, 
warranted 15 days’ test trial.Other bargains,wantthem 


introdaced. Agentswanted. Paper free. 
Acdress D. F, Beatty, Washington, as: PIANOS 





Pianos, - 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
COLLECE OF MUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY, 
No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
ever ai ht Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 





CRCw NNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E. Best 1) apa sot 
Languenes f= Painting, and 

AVID H,. MOORE, D.D.. President. 


RY Ee ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N, 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus, 
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PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator from the street. 


FREE GIFT CRUPON- 


We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleographs, in black and gold mata, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever sees. and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per ; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards “y coupon 

and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
~ a © being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 

ree of charge. 

G2? Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money back by selling one or two, and thus 
wrere the balance for nothing. Address J. 
uA THAM & Cv., 419 Washington’ ‘Street, Boston 
ass. 








Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





ms () Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, Ibe. 
oY Agent’s outfit, 0c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct, 





5¢ Mixed Cards, with name, l0c. and stamp. Ag’ts’ 
eV outfit, 10c. Atwater, Bros., Forestville, Conn, 


40 ™ MIXED CARDS, with name, 10cts. {Agent's 

Oita 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
e) 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
WORK FOR 


in their own localities, canyvoneing fen the Hivecide 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and onthiy. La rv 
Paper inthe World,with Mammoth C pomses 

Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Ou 

Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, — 


“SAMANTHA AT THE OENTENNIAL.” 


_ Address AMERICAN PUB. Co., HARTFOED, Or. 








PREMIUM WATC " AND CHAIN acter 
_—" Free with every order, Outfit 

Free, J, B, Garton & Co, , Chicago, Ill, 

Perm: tealesmen wanted 

1 200 oe Btaple Goods to dealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 


8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


AMGOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the ag 7 werts, Sample Watch Free to 
WU Agents. A. CouLTzR & Co., C’ 


year. aioe gents wan! ead orgey yae. Bus 
strictly legiti 
$95002s sactn & Co., Bt. ae 


TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND Puls DRL Le NEW LINE 
BOUND BROO 


FOR TRENTON AND py 
STATION IN NEW YORK: Foor OF LIBERTY 8T., N. R 


COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 
Leave New York for Trenton sao Philadelphia at 
ef ; 1.30, 3:30, 5: 12 P.M.; and at 


Leave Peieeaie from station North eee. To, 
nia Railroad ey —— Streets, at 12:05, 7 

9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, » M. 

Leave Pt = New York k at 1:2 (except 1] Mon- 
da allman, Dr 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. 

ot iman Drawing-Room Cars are attached ~ the 

30 A. = 0B: $:30 P. M. trains from New York, and tothe 

ty A :30_P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 

SONDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M.; re 2 P.M. Leave Trenton for 
New York at 1:20, 10:2 6:10 P. 

‘Tickets for sale at hoo aA) Liberty St » Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Rallway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 
jag = St., Erooulys. - Bageage checked from residence 
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A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 20. For other Premi- 
ums see page 29. 





EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. ‘Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $27 a Te Over 1, students. Fall 
Term ventas Sept. lith; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. in Mt MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. Frst-class t 





DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
enema tise eich 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 











page 20. For other Premiums see 
page 29. 

HOTELS. a 

4- 


HOUSE, New York, Broadwa 

BV ING ot Europe = plas. 3 Uber rooms 
1.50; double rooms, $1.50 3. ~ deduction 
Restaurant bd dy GEC RLOW, 


weekly. 8 (Near Stewart's store os Union t Square). 


Propr' 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 
The Favorite Hotel in Philadejphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 
Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 








Expenses low. Class instruction or private —— 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
paserpasaed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, ¥. B. RICE. 





or -. Thoroughly qualified to teach 
branches and to insti A nners in Latin and 
nsic. Address HELEN LEN, P.-O, Box 


ortsmouth, O. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW, Proorietors. 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Bdltorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Colu of this journal 
Should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

$7" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia! Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

[3 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

f”" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
8 erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














New York, February ,4th, 1878. 
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LLL 
FROM THE OLD PAPACY TO THE 
NEW. 





Tuts generation has seen a revolution in 
the Papacy. The old Papacy, which re- 
placed the primacy of the early Bishops 
of Rome, began with Stephen III, in the 
eighth century, and ended when the Ital- 
ians took Rome, in 1870, and the temporal 
power of the Pontiff came toan end. Pius 
1X was too old to yield, to give up the tra- 
ditions that had come down to him 
through one hundred and_ seventy-five 
pontiffs who had exercised rule over the 
bodies as well as the souls of men; and he 
proclaimed himself the prisoner of an ex- 
communicated king. He spent his last 
days in vain bewailing of the troublous 
times in whicb his evil lot had been cast. 
He would give up no fraction of his tem- 
poral prerogative. Jt was with this view 
that in 1864 he lamented in the famous 
‘*Encyclical,” as the last and chief of 
errors, that of those who ‘‘deny all the 
rights of this Church and this See with 
regard to those things that pertain to the 
secular order”; and inthe ‘‘ Syllabus” of 
errors, not the least was that of those who 
maintained that ‘‘the abolition of the 
temporal power of which the Apostolic 
See is possessed would contribute in the 
greatest degree to the liberty and prosper- 
ity of the Church.” The motto of Pius 
IX might well be said to be the ‘‘ Non 
possumus” which he was so fond of re- 
peating. He could not yield to the inevita- 
ble. 

What Pius IX could not do his successor 
will find it easy todo. He will not form- 
ally demit the right of temporal jurisdiction; 
but he will recognize its loss. He will not 
proclaim himself a prisoner. He will ac- 
cept the situatien and be content to be 
simply a spiritual sovereign. In that way 
will he be most free to exercise spiritual 








functions and to exert his highest influ- 
ence. Even Pius IX said: ‘‘ The United 
States is the only country where Lam really 
Pope in the eyes of the Government.” But 
the United States has done nothing more, 
since 1870, than to recognize his utmost 
spiritual claims. With the acceptance by 
the new Pope of the New Papacy, there will 
be almost no occasion for conflict between 
him and kings and cabinets. Germany, as 
already foreshadowed, will come to terms 
with Rome. The jealousy or antagonism 
now existing between the Roman Curia 
and every Catholic government on the 
earth will cease, and the religion of which 
the Primate of Rome is the head may re- 
cover its popularityin Italy and Spain, and 
France and Mexico, and its influence with 
the people. For it is the temporal preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome, its suicidal 
and absurd interferences with the liberties 
of nations, that have cost it the hearts of 
people which have known no other Chris- 
tianity but Romanism, and which have 
been driven by papal aggressions into in- 
fidelity. 

A new anda better future may be before 
the Roman Catholic Church if it under- 
stands, and we think it will understand, its 
opportunities. It is not likely, as Protest- 
ants are inclined to imagine, that Roman- 
ism will wear away by the conversion to 
Protestantism of its adherents. Very far 
from it. What we expect to see is the 
continuation and more rapid perfecting of 
the movement within that church which 
has been going on ever since the sixteenth 
century. No Alexander VI, or Leo X, or 
Julius II has been possible since the Pro- 
testant Reformation; and, notwithstanding 
the addition ef childish or senile dogmas, 
under the influence of a good but stupid 
Pope, the Catholic Church has been for 
many years, and nowhere more than in 
America, gradually ridding its spiritual 
life and its worship of the idolatries and 
puerilities which it cannot formally discard. 
The priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
stand on a par, we doubt not, in intelli- 
gence, faithfulness, and piety with those 
of other Christian bodies. We have no 
doubt that their Church will continue to 
feel, as it has in the past, the influence of 
Christian thought and methods in other 
bodies than their own, and there will be an 
increasing fellowship between Roman 
and Protestant Catholics. The time has 
passed by to pour unstinted abuse on that 
venerable Church, which is doing its share 
to diffuse the spirit and faith of Christ— 
with, however, much admixture of error— 
over our country. 

In his admirable lecture, ‘‘ What Cath- 
olics do not Believe’—admirable not only in 
so far as it corrects Protestant misappre- 
hension, but also in the way in which it 
tones and raises the faith of his own 
Church—Bishop Ryan describes the cele- 
bration in 1867, at which he assisted, in 
Rome, of the eighteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of St. Peter. Five hun- 
dred bishops gathered around the sacred 
Pontiff—bishops from every tribe and 
nation upon earth. Forty thousand wax 
lights illumined the magnificent assembly. 
The vast basilica of St. Peter’s was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The 
papal choir near the grand altar com- 
menced to sing these words, ‘‘Thou art 
Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
Church”; and when these one hundred 
voices seemed to have exhausted all their 
power and beauty of melody three hundred 
voices above the entrance to St. Peter’s 
continued the text, ‘‘I will build my 
Church,” and the two choirs united, and 
then four hundred voices—the Chorus 
Angelorum—in the dome continued the 
text; and in the end, the basso voices com- 
mencing and the whole magnificent ocean 
of melody surging onward, they sang: 
** And the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it—Porte inferi non prevalebunt.” 
Says Bishop Ryan: ‘‘ We heard the non at 
the altar; we heard it above the distant 
portals; we heard it ringing round and 
round the dome. Thattext sounded in my 
mind that day as the announcement of a 
fact, of a challenge, of a prophecy.” We 
accept the prophecy. The Church of 
Christ shall stand. It shall not fall from 
blow of foes without nor from corruption 
within. The Church, Roman and Pro- 
testant, Catholic all, purified, glorified, 
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with doctrine taken from God’s pure Word, 
and raiment washed and lustrous, shall 
stand, shall stand. Forte inferi non preva- 
lebunt. And in that promise the whole 
Church has right. 





THE SOVEREIGN RIGHT OF 
CHEATING. 





WHueEn individuals make contracts which 
they refuse to fulfill, the law, upon the 
complaint of the injured party, inquires 
into the facts and affords him the redress 
which they demand. When they obtain 
goods upon false pretenses, the law treats 
the act as a misdemeanor and punishes it 
accordingly. If they turn robbers, the law 
regards them as felons and shuts them up 
in the state-prison. One of the most com- 
mon functions of the law isto define and 
protect the rights of property, as against 
any aggression or wrong by individual 
action. Society recognizes no sovereignty 
in the individual which places him beyond 
the reach of remedies when, either by 
omission or commission, he becomes a tres- 
passer upon the property rights of others, 

Who, then, shall deal with civil society, 
organized into the form of a state or a na- 
tion, when it becomes the trespasser, the 
thief, or the robber? Who shall compel a 
state or a nation to keep its contracts and 
honestly pay its debts? Asa general rule, 
law makes no reply to these questions, The 
plea of severeignty in the state or the 
nation precludes its trial by law, except as 
it chooses to submit to the process; and or- 
dinarily it does not so choose. The conse- 
quence is that frauds and wrongs and rob- 
beries, when thus perpetrated, are without 
remedy or relief. Whether debts legally 
contracted shall be paid in good faith is a 
question which no court can decide against 
the pleasure of a sovereign state. That 
state can fall back upon its sovereignty 
and cheat and rob its creditors with perfect 
impunity, except as punished by Provi- 
dence and by the contempt and scorn of 
mankind. 

Unhappily, this sovereign right of cheat- 
ing has acquired a prevalence in this coun- 
try alike disgraceful and alarming. Mis- 
sissippi no longer stands alone as the only 
repudiating state in the Union. Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Indiana, 
and Minnesota are now added to the list. 
Against every one of these states there are 
outstanding obligations, in the aggregate 
involving many millions of dollars, which 
have been either openly repudiated, in 
some instances by a formal vote of the 
people, or practically ignored and disre- 
garded in a manner that is equivalent to 
repudiation, And all thisis inthe name 
of sovereignty. The state is too dignified 
@ personage to answer in a court of justice, 
but not too dignified to cheat its creditors. 
Having obtained their money upon the 
pledge of its faith, it has no scruples about 
the faith or their rights. The creditors 
must wait its pleasure, and that pleasure is 
to cheat them. The taxpayer relishes the 
cheat, because it lessens his burdens. The 
brazen-faced demagogue advocates the 
cheat, because his constituents like it. The 
bondholder isa ‘‘ bloated” vampire, whom 
bleeding will do good. He has no rights 
which the sovereign people are bound to 
respect. 

The Federal Constitution, before the 
adoption of the Eleventh Amendment, con- 
tained a clause which extended the judicial 
power of the United States to ‘‘controver- 
sies between a state and citizens of another 
state”; and it was held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that, under this 
clause, a citizen might sue any state in the 
Federal courts, except the one in which he 
wasacitizen. The Eleventh Amendment 
80 qualified the power here granted as to 
provide that it shall not extend to “any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or pros- 
ecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state.” The state 
can still sue the citizen of another state or 
country in the Federal courts; but such a 
citizen cannot sue a state in these courts. 
The remedy for the state remains intact 
and in full force, while that of the citizen 
is absolutely destroyed. This is certainly 
@ very queer way of establishing justice as 
between a state and the citizens of another 
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state. It is upon its face an unjust dis- 
crimination against the weaker and in favor 
of the stronger party. The Constitution 
was right as it was before it was amended 
and the amendment made it wrong. A 
paibful experience has proved that a sense 
of public honor is not sufficient to prevent 
a sovereign state from repudiating its 
debts. 

We entirely agree witha recent article 
appearing in The Nation, and have often 
advocated the opinion expressed in it, that 
the Eleventh Amendment should by an- 
other amendment be stricken from the 
Constitution altogether. There is no rea- 
son or justice in providing that a state 
may sue a citizen of another state ia 
the courts of the United States, and at 
at the same time providing that the citizen 
shall have no power to sue the state in the 
same courts. Facts prove the most mon- 
strous abuses of the immunity thus secured 
to the states; and for these abuses there is 
no remedy short of amending the Conasti- 
tuition. State repudiation has become such 
a vast and widespread evil, such a huge 
and defiant system of virtual theft and 
robbery, that an effective remedy of re- 
straint and prevention is most imperatively 
demanded. The whole country is envel- 
oped in a cloud of disgrace which it should 
not longer tolerate. 

— I 
A SUGGESTION ABOUT FEEBLE 
CHURCHES. 








Ir the present agitation on the subject of 
church debts does not result in some per- 
manent good besides the removal of the 
debts themselves, it will have failed ina 
very important respect. We may assume 
that churches will be less heedlessly extrav- 
agant hereafter in the erection of edifices, 
because of the necessity of economy and of 
the hatefulness and oppression of debts. 
But uot all will be thus discreet; not all 
building committees will have careful 
business men upon them, to insist that the 
future shall not be mortgaged for the bene- 
fit of the present. We shall have less 
costly churches, as a general rule; but 
there is no safeguard against the squander- 
ing of money and the wasting of time and 
labor in the needless enterprises of new 
and weak congregations. Every denomi- 
nation is suffering from attempts of this 
kind—attempts to establish church organi- 
zations where they are not needed and 
cannot be supported, and to contract debts 
for buildings where congregations cannot 
be obtained to fillthem. There has been a 
sort of craze in regard to the formation of 
new churches. Apparently the thought 
has been that the most acceptable way in 
which zeal for the spread of the Gospel 
can be shown is to mul¥iply churches. 

The denominations have been overrun 
with beggars. Not infrequently pastors 
become financial agents, and travel over the 
country thousands of miles to raise $500 
or more for a needy church in Texas, a 
suffering church in Tennessee, a weak 
church in the South, or in the East, or in 
the West. He visits churches of his own 
denomination, preaches his best sermons 
im their pulpits, and throws out his drag- 
net for their dollars. 

In cities and large towns new congrega- 
tions, formed for various (insufficient) 
reasons, tax to the last limit of strength 
and endurance the existing denominational 
churches, and, individually, those of their 
members who have means. It cannot be 
denied that a great deal of money wrung 
in this way from unwilling hands is worse 
than squandered. How may it be saved, 
and how may a bad system be broken up? 
There are few more important questions. 
Every dollar contributed for church pur- 
poses should be expended where and how 
it will do the most good. Generous giving 
should be met with careful and intelligent 
expenditure. How may this be insured? 

Last fall the Methodists of Brooklyn 
formed an advisory committee,and held are- 
union and supper,to raise money to help two 
or three churches which were encumbered 
with debt. The churches were represented 
in the committee which devised this enter- 
tainment by two or more delegates. 
This indicated a community of interest, 
and it has, as we think, w valuable sugges- 
tion. The suggestion is this: the orgavi- 
zation of @ Brooklyn Methodist Church 
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Union. Let all the 
copal churches in the city limits, 
without regard to (presiding elder) 


distriots, form such a society, each church 
to be represented init by its pastor and 
(say) three laymen. Let this Union act as 
an advisory committee for the denomina- 
tion in Brooklyn, in respect to the forma- 
tion of new congregations, the erection of 
church edifices, and the contraction of 
debts for repairs or any other purpose. It 
might recognize opportunities for the 
organization of new societies, advise a 
society whether it ought to build or not, 
how costly a building it would be safe to 
put up, and might assist in raising funds 
for the purpose. The plan of such a union 
could be readily worked out by the reor- 
ganization of the present committee and the 
increase of its functions, and we have 
no doubt that the experiment would 
prove its usefulness. Bad investments, 
poor locations, disproportionate debts 
might be generally avoided. If a ahurch 
is to appeal to other churches and to indi- 
vidual members outside its own congrega- 
tion for help to pay off its debt, the 
churches and men appealed to have a right 
to know how the debt was contracted and 
what is the exact state of the financial 
affairs of the society. Where a building 
enterprise is approved by all the churches, 
there would be powerful means at hand to 
make it a safe one. If any church should 
refuse to be governed by the advice of the 
Union, the latter could disclaim all respon- 
sibility for its financial acts and leave it to 
its own resources. Were such unions 
formed in all the cities, and also in the 
country (of three or more presiding elder 
districts), the traveling financial agency 
for needy churches could be broken up. 
The Church Extension Society relieved the 
Methodists of this sort of begging for a 
while; but it broke out again with the hard 
times, and now in some cases there is a 
suspicion that churches appeal for money 
to pay off the loans granted by the Society. 
Of course, this plan could be used by 
other denominations, as well as the Method- 
ist, and we hope it will be put to trial. 





RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


A sr is said to be pending before the 
legislature of Virginia which excludes 
infidels from holding any office in that 
state. We have not seen the bill, and, 
hence, cannot tell precisely what would be 
the meaning of the term infidel in the law, 
should the bill be passed. In its ordinary 





import the term applies to any person in 


this country who rejects the divine author- 
ity of the Bible. He may be a deist,a 
positivist, a pantheist, or an atheist; yet, 
if he discredits the prevalent religion of 
the land he is spoken of as an infidel. He 
is such with reference to that religion. A 
law excluding him from office for this 
reason, or for any reason grounded on his 
religious faith or want of such faith, would 
be taking the back track toward the Dark 
Ages, when thumbscrews and courts of 
inquisition were the fashion of the day. 
Many of the constitutions of the states, 
like that of the United States, expressly 
forbid all religious tests as qualifications 
for holding office. This, however, does 
not happen to be true of the constitution of 
Virginia. And yct that constitution, in its 
bill of rights, says that ‘‘all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of re- 
. ligion according to the dictates of con- 
science,” and that “all citizens of the state 
are hereby declared to possess equal civil 
and political rights and public privileges.” 
Another clause of the instrument says that 
‘all persons entitled to vote shall be 
eligible to any office within the gift of the 
people, except as restricted in this consti- 
tution.” Itso happens that the constitu- 
tion does not exclude any person from 
voting on ‘account of his religion or 
the want of it, and does not for 
this reason exclude anybody from hold- 
ing any office in the state. Every per- 
son born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, if resident in Virginia, is a citizen 
of that state. So says the Fourteenth 
Amendment. All citizens of Virginia are 
entitled to equal privileges; and those who 
are entitled to vote are eligible to office, 
unless some other clause of the constitu- 





tion excludes them, which is not a fact in 
respect to the subject of religion. So says 
the constitution of Virginia. 

This, we confess, looks very much as if 
the legislature of that state has no power 
to pass the bill which is reported to be 
pending before it. We do not know how 
many infidels may be residing in the state 
or precisely what may be the type of their 
infidelity. It may be that some of them 
are open and public scoffers and glory in 
reviling religion.. If Virginia has such 
persons among her citizens, they can very 
easily be kept out of office by not electing, 
them; and this the people have an unques- 
tionable right to do, without any legislative 
exclusion. To make the exclusion by law, 
supposing the legislature to have the 
power, would be to proscribe a certain 
class of persons on account of their 
opinions on the subject of religion; and 
this would be contrary to the settled policy 
of our American institutions. The theory 
of that policy is that one’s views on re- 
ligioug questions have nothing to do with 
his civil and political rights. 

We think that the legislature of Virginia, 
after laying this bill on the table, might 
very profitably occupy itself in devising 
the ways and means for paying the debts of 
the state. Thecreditors have been hoping 
for a long time that a sense of public honor 
would induce Virginia to pay a decent re- 
gard to their just and long-deferred claims. 
This to them is a very practical subject. 
They hold bonds which pledge the faith of 
the state and for which they have paid 
their money; and whether these bonds are 
to be paid or repudiated altogether isa very 
grave question. Let the legislature attend 
to this subjeet and do right; and we think 
tbat it will be perfectly safe to leave infi- 
delity to be disposed of by free discussion 
and good preaching. 


Editorial Mote 


THE subjugation of Turkey has beev made 
complete the past week by the surrender o¢ 
Widdin, Rustchuk, Silistria, Belgradschik, in 
Bulgaria, Erzeram, in Armenia, and the 
evacuation of the outer lines of defense 
around Constantinople. The advanee of the 
Russians toward the Turkish capital gave rise 
to reports of its occupation by the Czar’s 
forces, which fanned the war fever in England 
to such an extent that the supplementary vote 
was passed with a majority of over 200. The 
British fleet has been ordered to Constantino- 
ple; but at present it does not appear that 
England will make war upon the conqueror of 
Turkey. After it gets through blusterivg, it 
will back down with as good grace as possible, 
It can do nothing else. It has no pretext for 
war, and, besides, there are tremendous odds 
against it. Turkey, bitterly disappointed in 
its hopes of assistance in its hour of need, does 
not ask or desire the friendly offices of En 
gland now. Intervention at this stage of af- 
fairs would only increase its disasters. It has 
more hope from an alliance with Russia than 
from the uncertain frieudsbip of England, 








Ir England’s chief solicitude was about the 
occupation of Constantinople, it took a very 
unwise step in ordering a fleet to that city, The 
latest news states that Russia, which, in occu- 
pying the outposts of the capital, bad simply 
followed the terms of the armistice, bas de- 
clared that the admission of foreign men-of- 
war into the Dardanelles gives it the right to 
occupy the capital, and Prince Gortschakoff, 
so the dispatch runs, ‘‘ has officially informed 
the Powers that Russia contemplates the occu- 
pation of Constantinople, for the protection of 
the Christian population.” It is felt at Berlin, 
as well as at St. Petersburgh, that England 
has made a great blunder. Austria, like- 
wise, seems to have blundered. It called a 
conference of European Powers to meet 
at Vienna at an early date, including, 
of course, Russia in its list of invitations, 
All the Powers except Rassia at once signified 
their willingness to send representatives; but 
the latter objected—first, to the place of meet- 
ing and, secondly, to the early date of the 
conference. It desires, not unnaturally, to 
concert terms of peace with Turkey before 
seekiog the advice and approval of the other 
Powers ; and, if it takes part in the conference. 
it will not pexmit the discussion of certain points 
of the armistice pending the negotiations for 
permanent peace. The conference could, of 
course, do nothing without Russia’s participa- 
tion, and could, indeed, do little until the terms 
of peace bave been drawn up_ A failure or a 
postponement seems to be the only alternative. 





TueERe is hardly any room for doubt as to 
the animus of the prosecutions instituted in 
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New Orleans against the members of the | 
Louisiana Returoing Board, and not much 
prospect that simple and exact justice will be 
done. The purpese is a bostile one, and aims 
at the conviction of these members, if possi- 
ble, rather than vindicating the majesty of 
law. If the proceedings were conducted in 
the spirit and for the ends which the law con- 
templates, with a reasonable guaranty of per- 
fect fairness and impartiality in the trial, we 
should not only not object to them at all, but 
rather rejoice that they have been commenced. 
It the members of the Returning Board, or 
avy other parties associated with them, have 
committed erimes against the laws of Lou- 
isiana, then they ought to be tried and pun- 
ished for the same. Political considerations 
ought to have nothingto do with the question, 
either to shield them, if guility, or seek their 
punishment, ifinnocent. The President is re- 
ported in The Herald, of this city, as saying 
that ‘‘he would not interfere, if he could, and 
that, if any one has done wrong, he ought to be 
punished and should not be shielded.” This 
is the right doetrine; and, if the Democrats of 
Louisiana, now having the power, would exer- 
cise that power simply to bring offenders to 
justice, without proscription or persecution, 
no one would have auy just ground of com- 
plaint. We should be glad to believe that 
they are morally equal to this task; but the 
conviction or Gen. Anderson on wholly insuf- 
ficient evidence proves that they are pervert- 
ing justice to political ends. 3 





THE contrast between Senator Bayard, of 
Delaware, and Senator Thurman, of Ohio, is 
not that one isa Republican and the other a 
Democrat, or that the one is intellectually 
strong and the other weak. They are both 
Democrats, and both are lawyers and clear 
and powerful thinkers, They are the two 
leading Democratic senators, and both have 
pow made speeches on the Silver Bill. Senator 
Bayard discussed the question as a statesman 
and a scholar, showing the impolicy and the 
wrong of making a ninety-ceut dollar an un- 
limited legal tender fer the payment of all 
existing debts; thus not only confiscating 
ten per cent. of these debts, but also debasing 
the standard of value to this extent. Senator 
Thurman, in bis speech, not only contradicted 
principles which be has repeatedly avowed in 
other years ; but played the game of a parti- 
san trimmer, making a speech wholly unwor- 

' thy of his intellect. We do him the justice to 
believe that he knows better, and that what 
he lacks is the courage to be true to his own 
convictions, The contrast between the two 
senators will be remembered when public 
sentiment at the West rights itself on this 
subject, as it surely will in the end. 


THE amendments to the constitution of this 
state for the purpose of reform in the govern- 
meut of cities, as proposed by the last legisla- 
ture, are gll, embraced in one article, contain- 
ing eleven sections, the sixth of which relates 
tothe question of restricted suffrage in the 
election of elty boards of finanee, and is the 
only section to which any strong objection 
has been urged. It is to be apprehended that 
this section, if the whole article were submit- 
ted as a unit to the people, might and proba- 
bly would secure the defeat of the whole, and 
thereby the failure of the entire plan. There 
is, hence, an important question of practical 
discretion as to the manver of submitting these 
amendments, provided the present legislature 
shall decide to submit them at all, as it must 
do, in order that the people may vote upon the 
subject. The constitution of the state author- 
izcs this legislature to settle the question of 
the “‘manner’’ of submitting these amend- 
ments to the popular vote. There is, hence, 
no constitutional difficulty in providing that 
all the sections of the article, with the excep- 
tion of the sixth, which is the suffrage section, 
shall be voted upon together, and that this 
section shall be submitted by itself. Let the 
legislature adopt the article in the first place, 
and then provide for a separate yote upon this 
section ; and the people will then have an op- 
portunity to express their judgment in regard 
to the whole matter. They may then adopt all 
but the suffrage section, if they see fit. We 
are in favor of the whole, including this sec- 
tion ; yet we should be sorry to have the whole 
defeated on account of this section. There is 
no doubt that the legislature can subimit it 
separately, and we hope that it will do so. 


A PRESBYTERIAN pastor from Indiana sends 
us a lecter for publication about the new form 
of The Princeton Review, in which he says: 
“Princeton, as such, has never been Reunion. 
Every other theological seminary has taken 
trustees or professors from the other branch. 
No New School man bas yet been admitted to 
the fellowship of that orthodox Simon-Pure 
establishment.’’ That Princeton Seminary has 
kept very close to its traditions we doubt not ; 
but it does not follow that, while it first ob- 
jected to the Reunion, it did not at last cor- 





as to his facts. The first two vacancies in the 
board of trustees which occurred after the 
Reunion were filled by the election of Dr, 
William Adams and Dr. J. T. Duryea, both 
from the New School branch. When Dr. 

Adams‘ was chosen to the presidency of Union 

Seminary, he resigned his trusteeship at Prince- 

ton, and the vacancy was filled, for special 

reasons, by the election of Dr. Van Dyke, 

moderator of the General Assembly, an Old 

School man. Vacancies occur slowly among 
the teachers or trustees of such an institution, 
But one professor has been elected at Prince- 
ton since Reunion—a professor of theology, 
to succeed Dr. Hodge. To that post the 
trustees wisely chose Dr. Hodge’s son. The 
institution has a character of its own, 
with its own traditions, and it would 
have been as uvwise to choose a New 
School man to teach theology at Princeton as 
it was for the trustees of Union Seminary to 
choose a man whose theology was intensely 
Old School to teach it there. We regard the 
act of selecting Dr. Shedd to teach theology at 
Union as hardly less than treacbery to the 
founders and to the history of the iostitution, 
We are glad that Princeton has more sense of 
the fitting than to follow this example. It 
seems as if New School men had almost 
ceased to be theologians or to care anything 
about their theology. Much as we love the 
spirit of charity and broad comprehension, we 
should be greatly grieved if it should prove 
the grave of theology. We want « theology 
taught, held, and enferced by strong rgu- 
ment, which shall be clear, sharp, defined, and 
as full as possible, not of the eclectic sort 
which tries to combine and compromise every- 
thing, not based on the current or the ancient 
history of the Church, but founded on phi- 
losophy and exegesis, which shall not be 
ashamed of itself, but shall be courageous, 
ineictent, and polemic. This paralysis of 
religious reason which too often accompanies 
an indifferent and molluscous theological atti 
tude is not manly nor hopeful, 


THe word “ fetish” is a very convenient one 
in theological discussion, as it very accurately 
expresses the way that not a few people treat 
doctrines or creeds in theology. The Rev, 
David Macrae, one of the best-known ministers 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
Jand, has been usiog it pretty sharply of late 
in a lecture treating of the reverence paid to 
the Westminster Confession in the Presbyte- 
trian churches. He says: 


‘‘ Making a Pope of the Confession of Faith, 
frowning upon the exercise of independent 
judgment, aud teaching the prople to try men, 
apd «ven the Bible, at the bar of human tradi- 
tion was only another form of Popery. It was 
Romanism in a Geuveva gown. e bave been 
playing at a game which Rome plays best. If 
tke world is to be Christianized by the Church, 
we must get rid of Protestant as well as Popish 
idolatry, and get back to tbe Christianity of 
Christ, both in faith and practice. We are in- 
volved iva fetishism which is only baptized 
with Christian names, The Church is made a 
fetish when attendance there is made a substi- 
tute for Christian life. The Lord’s Supper is 
made a fetisn when consecrated bread is made 
to do duty for a consecrated heart. The creed 
and formula is made a fetish when it {4 allowed 
to stand between us ard the Bible. The Bible 
itself 1s made a fetish when it is allowed to 
stand between us and God; when the letter is 
put in the place of the Spirit; when the Book 
is worshiped, instead of Him of whom it tells; 
when the lamp is made an idol of, instead of 
being used as a hght to guide oursteps. The 
Bible, the Church, the sacraments, the creeds 
and catechisms of every name are to be judged 
by their fitness to make men good, to bring 
men into living communion with God, into 
Christian fellowship with one another, and in- 
to hamony with the spiritual laws of the uni- 
verse, 


Mr. Macrae’s opinion of the Confession is well 
known. In this lecture he specifies some ob- 
jections to it which are pertinent just now: 


‘**The Confession misrepresents the charac- 
ter of God, and a false view of the position and 
destiny uf man naturally follows. Tne West- 
mioster dogma of everlasting torment in itself 
is a subversion of God’s character as revealed 
in Christ and amounts to a devial of the Gos- 
pel. Carried to its issue, it robs God of bis 
goodness, bis mercy, and his justice. It robs 
him even of his sovereignty, giving sina power 
of maiptaining itself against him forever, and 
so far leaviog tne Devil to all eternity master 
of the situation.” 


Mr. Macrae has great hopes from the appoint- 
ment of the Revision Committee in the Uniied 
Presbyterian Courch, 





A PROFESSOR in one of the Congregational 
theological seminaries writes us that, in his 
opinion, the Congregational body will have to 
draw upa creed before long coucbed in the 
language of the day, and not based on West- 
minster and Savoy. Herays: “I do not think 
that a Congregational Confession written now 
would differ materially from one that eur 
Methodist. brethren «ven would draw up, se 
much changed is the theological position of 
the denomination ; but 1 believe that the line 
between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism would 
be as distinct as ever.” This coincides with 
our own view, that the original Calvinism is 
pearly extivct and that the Arminianism of the 





dially accept it. Our correspondent is mistaken 


seventeenth century, which was not a protest 
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against Calvinism, but a development from It, 
has substantially taken its place, even in de- 
nominations that still imagine themselves 
Calvinistic. 


Mrs. Kate N. Daacett, in the Chicago 
Tribune, quotes numerous long extracts from 
Joseph Cook’s lecture on ‘‘ Hereditary Descent 
in Ancient Greece,” and places by their side 
passages from Galton’s “ Hereditary Genius,” 
and seems to prove a charge of gross pla- 
giarism. And yet we confess that, with Galton’s 
book perfectly familiar to us, we read the lec- 
ture when {t first appeared, and that it never 
occurred to us that there had been any pla- 
giarism. We knew perfectly well that Mr. 
Cook had gone to Galton for nearly or quite all 
his facts, because Galton is the chief and 
standard authority on the subject, to which 
any one who spoke on the subject would have 
had to go, a8 everybody of any culture knew 
who heard the lecture. Under these circum- 
stances, and with the occasional references 
inade by Mr. Cook to Galton, we are sure that 
no charge of plagiarism could justly hold, 
although, on reading the lecture over, we can 
see that some fuller and more general reference 
to Galton might bave been properly made, 
although he is twice referrec to by page. Mr. 
Cook is not apt to err by insufficient credit to 
the authorities which he uses. The lecture 
which we print this week is one of the most at- 
tractive which he has yet delivered. 


WE have been requested to republish from 
The Advertiser the following in defense of Mr. 
Cook against “The New Englander Re- 
viewer’’: 


‘In view of the brief notein your issue of 
the 5th instant on ‘Mr. Cook and Thomas 
Carlyle,’ sallow the undersigned to say: I have 
seen the letter of the oe gentleman to 
which Mr. Cook refers as his authority for 
the remarks as to Darwin, cited from Carlyle. 
lte language is as follows: ‘For myself, I can 
assure you that I have the most unreserved 
confidence in the lady who wrote the letter. 
{ know, as well as we can know anything we 
do not see and hear ourselves, that Mr. Carlyle 
said what you have quoted, in a conversation. 
I know this lady is intimate with the De Mor- 
gans, whom I also know, and who live a door 
or two from Carlyle and are intimate with him, 
I will give you any statement you need to sub- 
stantiate your quotation.’ 

**The truth is that the extract was first pub- 
lished in America. It was republisbed in Scot- 
land as a letter from Mr. Carlyle, and thence it 
was quoted into the London Times. Mr. Car- 
lyle has denied that he ever wrote such a lelter, 
but not that such a conversation occurred, 
Mr. Ruskin, who has cited this language of 
Carlyle, seems to be equally ‘unconscious’ 
with Mr. Cook of any impropriety in diffusing 
this public information, by which ‘The New 
England Reviewer’ is 80 unnoyed that he bit- 
terly assails Mr. Cook for doing what Ruskin 
bas done. 

‘This anonymous fticle in The New En- 
glander, in the opinion of eminent scholars, is 
so ‘ weak’ and in such a ‘bad spirit’ that ite 
author, more than the article itself, needs a 
better defense than the virulent note sent you 
by ‘The New England Reviewer.’ It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Cook, in addressing his one 
huodred thousand readers, gives, as his reply 
vo this review in The New Englander : * Read 
it.’ If the author has not already, in some 
reuse, repented having written the review, he 
need not be exeited over Mr. Cook’s form of 
reply. Fam Puay. 

* CAMBRIDGE, MABS., Feb. 5th, 1878.” 


A CORRESPONDENT, who writes somewhat 
criticising Mr. Cook’s lectures, concludes as 
follows, from Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 

** The story of our old St. Lawrence River is 
a good one, but only partially told. The warm 
sun and current do, indeed, wear away the 
ice; but the ‘shoulderiog the ice mass against 
the shore’ is only done when in some rapid 
or shoal, Anchor-ice forms upon the bottom 
and endeavors to turn the current of the 


stream. 


‘“*T have seen the water rise thirty feet in as 
many minutes; but it lasts for only a short 
time. The current wears it away, and the old 
river flows on, leaving on its banks piles of 
ice, covered with dirt from its bed, which the 
warm rays of the sun soon melts, and their 
place is known only by a little pile of dirt. 

** And now, following up this simile of the 
old St. Lawrence (for we who live on its shores 
love to talk about it), may not science be 
likened unto it, flowing on and on, to the 
great ocean—a tributary here, another there, 
here an eddy, there a rapid, but becoming 
more and more glorious, stronger, and strong- 
er in its course, until, nearing the sea, it be- 
comes 80 deep we baye no ‘ Ice Shoves’ to 
baffle its course, contributing its mighty vol- 
ume to the great ocean, for the good and wel- 
fare of man? And this all free. No foot-notes 
to tell us ‘ copyright reserved.’ 

“8. 8. BLopgeErt.”’ 





THE Jewish Times is making pretty strong 
statements about the small number of Jewish 
Christians. It makes the following assertion, 
to which we give currency for the purpose of 
drawing outa denial. It says: 


“The American Society for the Prom 
of Christianity among the Jews claims ego 
vert about three Jews a year, carefully con- 
cealing their names, however; and for this al- 
leged work the Society spends nearly $3,000 in 
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the way of salaries, or about $1,000 per con- 
vert, when he is found.”’ 

This Society’s report does not reach us and 
its income appears to be small ; but we should 
be glad to learn if it is true that the names of 
the “converts ”’ are thus concealed. The Jew- 
ish Times further declares that there are not in 
the United States fifty genuine converted 
Jews, and prints a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Wiley, who appears to have been engaged in 
mission work among the Jews, but who has 
got tired of it and who corroborates the asser- 
tion. We very much doubt that honest Jewish 
Christians are such a rarity. We do not know 
why a convert should necessarily or even 
probably be a hypocrite, although there are 
too many Rossvallys and Nathanses abroad. 
If there can be in Germany a Neander and a 
Delitzsch, there may well be not a few genuine 
Jewish converts here, and it appears to us 
something very closely bordering on religious 
bigotry and proscription to be so eager to 
deny the possibility or the probability of gen- 
uine conversions. Is not a Jew as amenable 
to reason, even though it be wrong reason 
skillfully applied, as is anybody else? We 
cannot see why it is a thing more incredible 
that a Jew should change his religion than 
that he should change his politics. 





Eraut texts did Dr. Talmage take for his 
sermon ‘‘Ig there a Hell?” all of them the 


same—‘' Thus saith the Lord ’—but not one of ' 


them having, anything more to do with the 
subject than the following, from which one of 
the texts was taken: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
I took thee from the sheepcote.’’ As a speci- 
men of his way cf treating the subject, we 
quote as follows from The Advance ; 

‘*T turn to the same old book, and I find out 

that the son of Mary, who was the Son of God, 
the darling of Heaven, the champion of the 
ages, by some called Lord, by some called 
Jesus, by others called Christ, but this morn- 
ing by us called by the three blessed titles, 
Lord Jesus Curist, by one maguificent stroke 
made it posssible for us all to be saved. He 
not only tuld us that there was a Hell; but he 
went into it, He walked down the fiery steeps. 
He stepped off the bottom rung of the long 
ladder of despair. He descended into Hell. 
He explored the darkest den of eternal mid- 
night ; and then he came forth laccrated and 
scarified and bleeding and mauled by tue 
hands of infernal excruclation, to cry out to 
all the ages: ‘I have paid the price for all 
those who would make me their substitute. 
By my piled-up groans, by my omnipotent 
agony, 1 demand the rescue of all thore who 
will give up ain and trust in me.’ Mercy! 
mercy! mercy! But how am I to get it? 
Cheap. It will not cust you as much as a loaf 
of bread. Only a penvy? No, no. Escape 
from Hell, and all the harps and mansions and 
thrones and sunlit tields of Heaven besides 
in the bargain, ‘without money and without 
price.’”’ 
We learn, then, from this theologian, who came 
within but a very few votes of being elected 
moderator of the General Assembly, when it 
met in Brvuoklyn, that the words ‘‘ descended 
into Hell,’ in the creed which the Presby- 
terian Church teaches its children, do not 
mean—as that Church inits catechism and 
formulas repeatedly declares that they do 
mean—‘the state of the dead’’; but the 
actual, veritable Gehenna. Dr. Talmage is 
very jealous forthe honor of Hell. He might 
learn some good theology from the answer to 
“Q. 50” of the Larger Catechism, or from the 
note attached in the * Constitution’ of his 
Church to the Apostles’ Creed. 


THis bit of sweetness and light from The 
Christian Intelligencer will, we are sure, make 
some Reformed ministers blush for shame 
that one of their number could have written it: 

‘What are called undenominational relig- 

fous weeklies hate denominations very cordial- 
ly, because they stand ip the way of an increase 
in their circulation, and consequently of their 
pecuniary returns ; and, for the sake of circula- 
tion and gain, print everything and anything in 
the way of doctrine, and never fail to improve 
an opportunity to injure, so far as they can, any 
and every established church order.”’ 
Shall we retort, and say that denominational 
weeklies hate undenominational ohes because 
they stand in the way of an increase of their 
circulation, and consequently of their pecuni- 
ary returns? We should despise ourselves 
were we to attribute such contemptible mo- 
tives to such Christian gentlemen and scholars 
as Dr. Ferris, Pres. Campbell, Dr. Chambers, 
Dr. Ormiston, Dr. Taylor, or any of the otber 
editors or associate editors of The Christian In- 
telligencer.» THE INDEPENDENT depends for its 
readers on the whole Christian public, of every 
denomination; and we appeal to their own 
knowledge that the accusation that undenom- 
inational papers ‘‘ never fail to impreve an op- 
portunity to injure, so far as they can, any and 
every established church order,” is utterly 
false so far as we are concerned, and we can 
testify that the charge is equally false as to any 
other of its class that can be mentioned. 





LorD SHAFTESBURY has come to the front 
as the defender of the faith: The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge published a 
volume giving the argument for revelation 





derived from prophecy, in which the admission 





seemed to be made that very likely portions of 
the Book of Deuteronomy are of later origin 
than the time of Moses. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who was, of course, one of the members of the 
Society, at once resigned his position, in a let- 
ter addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, declaring that it was with ‘‘ amazement 
and horror’ that he contemplated the issue of 
a volume attackiog the integrity of the Pen- 
tateuch by a society ynder the control of 80 
many bishops of the Church. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury does not seem at all disturbed 
by the complaint and does not withdraw his 
support from the Society. Meanwhile, the 
Rev. C. A. Row, prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Bampton Lecturer for 1877, 
stoutly defends Mr. Maitland, author of the 
inculpated book ; and, so far as we can see, it 
looks as if it were generally thought that His 
Lordship had suddenly woke up, rubbed his 
eyes, and never suspected that he wasa Rip 
Van Winkle. 


Tue action of the New Haven Board of Ed- 
ucation, some time ago, in decidivg to suspend 
the reading of the Bible and other religious 
exercises in the public schools of that city, 
naturally led to a strong dissatisfaction on the 
partof some people. Various petitions of re- 
moustrance were addressed to the board, and 
referred to a special committee for consider- 
ation. That committee has recently reported 
upon the subject, recommending the Board to 
adhere to its previous action, and that report 
has been adopted. This settles the question 
at least for the present, and, as we would 
hope, permanently. We have no doubt that 
the action is right. The public school is a 
state institution, organized and conducted 
under its authority, and supported by com- 
pulsory taxation, which is indiscriminately 
levied upon all taxpayers, without any refer- 
ence to their religious faith or want of such 
faith. This single statement is sufficient to 
show that the state should not make the 
school an instrument of religious propagandism 
of any type, whether Protestant or Catholic. 
It cannot do so without injustice to a portion 
of the people. Protestants would so reason 
in an instant if the state made the school a 
Catholic machine. The objection is just as 
valid when the state makes the school a Pro- 
testant machine. The simple truth is that it 
ought not to be made a religious machine at 
all. In the language of Professor Walker, 
who is a member of the New Haven Board, we 
think that the state had better ‘‘ leave religion 
to seek its own agencies, as it can and will, 
without any help from the state.” 


WE would call especial attention to an article 
on p. 4, by Dr. George Washburn, president of 
Robert College, Constantinople, on the new 
premier of the Turkish Government, Achmet 
Vefik Pasha. President Washburn has been for 
years a neighbor and friend of the man who is 
called to be the chief adviser of the Sultan, now 
that the Turkish Parliament has proved to be a 
success and the experiment of a cabinet re- 
sponsible to the Parliament is to be tried. Our 
readers will get from this article the first in- 
formation yet given to the public about Vefik 
Pasha, and it is as remarkable as it is interest- 
ing. He appears, as described by the president 
of Robert College, to be a Turkish Cincin- 
natus—simple, frugal, honest, a thorough 
scholar, a clear thinker, and in every way a 
cultivated and noble man. His bome is in a 
garden cared for by his own hand, and his 
house contains the best private library in Con- 
stantinople. He lives monogamously and 
treats his wife as Christians treat theirs. He is 
a Mohammedan; but, according to his defi- 
nition, any good Christian is a good Moham- 
medan. Not least interesting is President 
Washburn’s picture of him as defending for an 
hour the doctrine of inspiration against a 
German skeptic in a style worthy of Professor 
Park. Verily, if such men can rule, it may turn 
out with Turkey, as the seer of the Revelation 
saw in vision of the Beast, that ‘his deadly 
wound was healed.’’ 


WuETHER or not the Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, his biographer, is correct in declaring that 
Gerrit Smith had been informed by John 
Brown of his intentions to make his Harper’s 
Ferry raid, although he denied having been so 
informed, or whether Mr. Smith’s relatives are 
right, who now come forward to declare and 
prove that Mr. Smith was not a liar, is a matter 
of personal history for which we care little. 
But Mr. Frothingbam’s defense of Mr. Smith 
for having, as he believes, stated what was not_ 
true is of very curious interest. Mr. Frothing- 
ham says, in a letter to The Tribune: 

“Even acareless reader of the pages that 
tell the story of Smith’s acquaintance with 
Brown will be struck with the great pains 
taken by the writer to exonerate Smith from 
the imputation of cowardice or mendacity. 
Several explanations of his conduct in dis- 
claiming complicity with his ‘noble friend’ 
are suggested: a lingering trace of his insan- 
ity; confusion of memory; a cloudy impres- 
sion of the full import of Brown’s scheme when 


it was submitted to him (as he declares it was) ; 
a determination to be true to himself, to the 
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integrity of his own mind, rather than to cer- 
tain incidental facts of history. The one asser- 
tion which the biographer made, which he made 
repeatedly and in emphatic language, was the 
necessity of absolving Gerrit Smith from-moral 
turpitude.” 

The fourth of these explanations—‘‘a deter- 
mination to be true to himself, to the integrity 
of hisown mind, rather than to certain inci- 
dental facts of history’—is certainly strange 
enough. So far as we can see, a man who fails 
“to be true to’’ “facts of history’’ is a lar, 
whether those facts are incidental or not to 
other facts net in question ; and, in being false 
to these facts, he is false ‘‘to himself, to the 
{otegrity of his own mind.’’ We should not 
care to sit under the preaching of any map, 
Orthodox or Liberal, who taught the coward- 
ly doctrine of this paragraph. 


THE Chinese in San Francisco number about 
thirty-two thousand in a total population of 
two hundred and eighty-five thousand of all 
races, which is a little more than one-eighth of 
the whole. During the past year the Govern 
ment collected at that port $6,692,000 in cus- 
toms duties; and of this amount Chinese mer- 
chants paid $1,756,505, which is more than 
twenty-five percent. of the amount. During 
the same year the Chinese paid $223,000 for rent 
and water privileges, $96,000 for fire insurance, 
and $86,000 for marine insurance, besides pay- 
ing taxes to the city and the state, in common 
with all others, upon their taxable property. 
These figures show that the Chinese residents 
of San Francisco furnished one very important 
source of revenue to the city, the state, and the 
Government. They were very far from beivg 
the financial nuisance which the anti-Mongolian 
madcaps represent them to be, and on account 
of which they would exclude Chinamen from 
our Whole Pacific coast. Many of these China- 
men are merchants on a large scale; some of 
them are bankers; and, for a rule, they are an 
industrious, economical, peaceable, and thrifty 
people. To deliver them over to the rapacities 
of the mob, or by legislation, in clear violation 
of treaty stipulations, forbid any further immi- 
gration of Chinese to this country, would be 
alike a crime and the most stupid kind of folly. 
Tbe clamor of iguorance and selfishness against 
the Chinese has no just foundation. The 
country would be disgraced if this senseless 
clamor were to dictate its policy. 


Tue value of church property in the State of 
New York, as stated in the National Census of 
1870, amounted to $66,055,755, and the number 
of church organizations was 5,625. The state 
census Of 1875 places the value of this property 
at $117,597,150, and the number of church or- 
ganizations at 6,320. This shows, supposing 
each of these censuses to be proximately cor- 
rect, that the increase of church property in 
five years was $51,541,395, which is almost 
double the whole amount in 1870, This certain- 
ly appears to be a most remarkable increase, 
especially when we remember the pressure upon 
the country during the last twe of the five 
years. We do not by any means suppose that 
there are too many churches iu the state, with 
the exception of those cases in which one 
church could just as well servethe purposes of 
two or three. But we do suppose that there 
are far too many extravagantly expensive 
church edifices, Church structures, for all 
taxable purposes, are absolutely dead capital 
to the state. The corporations owning them 
enjoy the protection of law, and thecost is 
levied upon other property by an increased rate 
oftaxation beyond what would be necessary 
if these structures, in common with other prop- 
erty, were taxed. Nearly one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars are by the law of 
exemption made perfectly useless to the state 
for the purposes of taxation. This we re- 
regard as alike impolitic and unjust. Exemp- 
tion in its practical effect is indirect appropria. 
tion. It compels taxpayers to contribute to- 
ward the support of religious organizations, 
and this is contrary to the general principles. 
on which our political institutions are based. 


TuE Albany Law Journal gives the text of a, 
very short yet very effective bill introduced 
into the assembly of this state, which provides. 
that ‘‘a married woman may enter into any 
contract with any person other than her hus- 
band in the same manner and with the same. 
effect as if she were sole.”” The Journal thus 
comments on this bill: 

“The legislature has for thirty years been 
endeavoring to bring the law relating to mar- 
ried women tnto a satisfactory condition ; but, 
notwithstanding there are several quite elabor- 
ate statutes in existence, the only be | accom- 
plished has been to enable the married woman 
to deal with her separate property or carry on 
a separate business in her own name. She is 
yet unable to make a contract binding on her- 
self. To be enforceable, it must in some way 
relate to a separate business or a separate 
estate. We trust the bill of Mr. Peck, which 
is simple and seems to meet the difficulty 
fairly and fully, may become a law.”’ 

We say Amen, alike to the bill and the com- 
ment. The legislature has already gone so far 
in modifying the principles of the old common 
law in respect to the property rights and legal 
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faculties of married women, and brought them 
so near to the condition of married men, that 
it had better go a little further aad complete 
the work. We see no good reason for any 
distinction between the two sexes on this sub- 
ject, or between married and unmarried 
females, with the single exception of contracts 
made by married women with their husbands. 
Blackstone’s notions about married females 
are far bebind this age. 


THE city of Boston contains 7,300 women 
who pay taxes on property which in the aggre- 
gate amounts to $75,000,000. The State of 
Massachusetts contains 34,000 taxpaying 
women. Not one of these women is permit- 
ted to vote for the legal oflicers by whom 
these taxes are levied and collected, or for 
those by whom the money is appropriated for 
municipal and state purposes. Multitudes of 
males, however, who pay no taxes, some of 
whom are a charge upon the charity of the 
community, have the right to vote. Is this 
just? Is it the fair thing to make such a 
discrimination as between taxpaying women 
and non-taxpaying men. Plainly, not. The 
injustice of the discrimination lies upon its 
very face. Saying nothing now about the gen- 
eral question of woman’s suffrage, the very 
least that can be done, in consistency with 
equity, is to give those women who pay taxes 
the right to vote for the officers that levy the 
taxes and appropriate the money. 


.... The Churchman publishes a communica- 
tion whose object it is to prove that the minis- 
ters of the Reformed Episcopal body may say 
or think that they have left the Protestant 
Episcopal Church because of conscientious 
objections to its ritualism, but that the real 
reason is because they are individually fickle 
and unsuccessful. To prove this,the writer 
takes them up one by one, tells how many 
changes of pastorate they made, and thinks he 
proves that they have proved failures as minis- 
ters. Seeing that his list includes sucb men as 
Mr. Cheney and Dr. Nicholson,who have always 
been very successful and much loved as pastors, 
itis readily seen that the argument does not 
hold. Nevertheless, thenew movement would 
naturally draw a good number of the chronic- 
ally discontented and changeable ministers, 
although that proves nothing in favor of it or 
against it. David became king notwithstand- 
ing the characterof a good many of his Adul- 
lamites, and the Reformation suffered not a 
little from this same sort of people. Never- 
theless, it was a success. 

--»-The Rev. J. Pullman’s paper before the 
New York Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, two 
weeks ago, is now reported to us as not being 
80 strong and sweeping in its language as we 
represented. He did not, we are told, attack 
‘*the whole Church economy as unscriptural 
and oppressive’; neither did he say that the 
New Testament view of church government 
was the congregational system. He did say 
that the first Christians used this system, but 
not that the New Testament gives authority to 
it; and he did attack so much of the church 
economy as belongs to the conference system. 
He holds, as we understand it, that the General 
Conference has by far too much power and the 
annual conferences too little. He would take 
from the former and give to the latter the legis- 
jative authority of the Church, and would make 
the churches the source of power, and vot the 
General Conference. The present system seems 
to him to be like a pyramid standing upon its 
apex, iustead of upon its base. We shall defer 
criticism of Mr. Pullman’s paper until its pub- 
lication. 

-++.A Universalist clergyman writes us crit- 
icising our statement that “actions ripen into 
habits and habits become inevitably more and 
more fixed, until they are at last unalterable.” 
We admit that we used the word “unalter- 
able” in a rhetorical way, not of what is phi- 
losophically, but practically beyond the power 
of change. The power of free-will is never 
lost. God and the holy saints can sin and lose 
Heaven, and yet they cannot sin. Lost souls 
can repent and alter the unalterable. As to 
our quotation from The Presbyterian last week, 
its purpose was evident: not to endorse its 
opinion of Universalism, for on that subject it 
has not the conditions for an intelligent opin- 
fon, but to show that even such men as it rep- 
resents are beginning to see that the doctrine 
of the eternity of sin is not fwodamental to 
the integrity of the Christian system, 


-++e“ THE INDEPENDENT,” says The Lutheran 
Standard, “thus more than half insinuates 
that Pres. McCosh believes rather in Darwin’s 
theory than in the Bible account.” Tue INDE- 
PENDENT does not “insinuate,” it states asa 
fact what is notorious, and to his honor—that 
Dr. McCosh feels free to believe and does in- 
cline to believe that the body (not the soul) of 
man was formed by development from that of 
some lower animal. That the writer of Genesis 
and the writer of the First Epistle to Timothy 
took the story of the creation of Eve from 
Adam’s ribto be a historical fact admits of 
no r ble question, as Prefessor Duffield 
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bas ably shown in the last Princeton Review. 
Does Dr. McCosh imagine that he makes void 
the Bible by his scientific opinions. Not at all, 
He establishes the Bible, though The Lutheran 
Standard cannot see it. 


...-The Cincinnati Znquirer, the strongest 
Democratic paper in Ohio, thinks, both on the 
ground of expediency and right, that the best 
thing that Western and Southern Democracy 
can do with ‘‘the leaders of Eastern Democ- 
racy” is to toss them overboard, and let New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut go, calcu- 
lating to more than make up the party loss by 
new recruits at the West. These leaders are 
characterized as ‘‘extortioners, robbers by 
occupation, the tools of the money power, the 
enemles of the people, equally with Repub- 
licans.” This is giving such Democrats as 
Messrs. Tilden, Hewitt, Wood,Cox, Eaton, Ran- 
dolph, and McClellan rather a bad character. 

...-Here are honors for Bret Harte in the 
very last place one would have looked for 
them. Readers of Tne INDEPENDENT Will 
remember his very strikiug poem of child- 
thought entitled ‘‘ Miss Edith’s Modest Re- 
quest,’’? in a late number, which has been 
widely copied. Well, we notice that in the 
well-known German scientific periodical, 
Kosmos for July, Carus Sterne § (Dr. 
Krause) has an article on the taming of the 
old bythe young, in which he discusses the 
influence of children from a Darwinian stand- 
polnt; and in it he quotes from Bret Harte and 
calls him “ probably the psychologist of deepest 
insight in our time.”’ ? 

...-Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner, news of 
whose dangerous illness has just reached us, 
is a brother of the Poet-Laureate and jotut 
author with him of a volume of poems pub- 
lished in 1829. Wordsworth said at the time 
of its publication that Charles was the better 
poet. Since that period he has published 
numerous sonnets and contributed some 
essays to Macmillan’s and other magazines, 
In consequence of succeeding by his grand- 
father’s death toa handsome property, which 
came into the family through his grandmother, 
he assumed the name of Turner and has for 
many years been the Vicar of Grassby, in Lin- 
colushire. 


...-According to Zion’s Advocate, whose ed- 
itor was a favorite pupil of his, Dr. Tholuck 
believed in the eternal punishment of those 
who willfully rejected Christ. He held, how- 
ever, ‘‘that, as the Gospel is to be preached to 
every creature, and that, as many in this life 
have no opportunity for accepting or rejecting 
the truth, there will be to them such an oppor- 
tunity offered between death and the Judgment; 
but not to those who in this life have known 
the truth and have refused to appropriate it. 
After the Judgment the destiny of all men is 
fixed.” This seemsto be not very far from 
Mr. Munger’s view. 


....A suit brought in this city in regard to 
South Carolina bonds has disclosed the not 
very creditable fact that Senator Butler, when 
some years since a member of the Taxpayers’ 
Convention, agreed with certain speculators 
in this city to do what he could to have the 
Convention recommend the payment of the 
bonded debt of South Carolina, on condition 
that he was to have ten per cent. of the net 
profits arising from certain speculative trans- 
actions in these bonds, made contingent upon 
the course pursued by the Convention, This 
was a direct sale of his official influence, for 
gain. 


....General Dow’s new Maine law, which 
has recently been introduced into the Jeyisia- 
ture of that state, provides that the sale of it- 
toxicating liquors shall be punished by a fine 
of two hundred dollars and imprisonment at 
hard labor for six months for the first offense 
and a year’s imprisonment forthe second of- 
fense. Liquors are forbidden to be brought 
into the state for the use of private persons, 
and persons having them are bound to estab- 
lish their ownership. This law is certainly 
strong enough, provided public sentiment is 
strong enough to sustain it, and we think it is. 


..--Mr, Iogersoll, in his lecture on Thomas 
Paine, as reported in Zhe Tribune, said: 


“Tt is related in the Bible that God selected 
the Jews as his chosen people, and civilized 
them by killing off their first-born. He suc- 
ceeded to that extent that they crucified him 
the first chance they had. [Applause.]’’ 


Certainly, God killed off the first-born of the 
Jews. It was when their wicked king Pharaoh 
would not let the innocent Egyptians go three 
days’ journey across Jordan to gather the 
midwives who fell like coriander seed all 
about the camp. We are told all about it in 
the Book of Jechoniah, Mr. Ingersoll. 

-.--The Jewish Messenger mentions that in 
Rabbi Nathan ben Shemuel’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch the author sagely states that 
the three measures of flour which Abraham 
had commanded Sarab to prepare (Gen. xvili, 
6) were an allusion to the three principal sci- 
ences th tics, physics, and divinity. 
This is easily matched by the English com- 
mentator who tells us that the two pence 








which the good Samaritan in the parable gave 
to the innkeeper were the two sacraments— 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

....- Mr. Henry Genet, one of the Tammany 
Ring thieves, having been convicted four years 
ago and made his escape from justice, last 
week put in his appearance before the court, 
of his own accord, and was admitted to bail by 
Judge Davisin the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, to await the action of the General 
Term of the Supreme Court on a bill of excep- 
tions. It is to be hoped that he will not suc- 
ceed in creeping thrqugh the meshes of the 
law.. Punishment of at least one of these ras- 
cals would be refreshing. 


.... We cannot afford to spare Dr. Alexander 
Clark from the field of religious journalism, 
and we are sorry to see his name mentioned as 
one who may receive an appoiutment by the 
Government to an official post of honor in 
South America. So admirable, cultivated, and 
genial a Christian gentleman would do our 
country good service abroad; but we would 
rather see him helping the cause of good jour- 
nalism and Christian fraternity here at home, 
where we vote to keep him. 


...-Secretary Sherman says that the right to 
pay the five-twenty bonds in legal-tender notes 
is conditioned by the obligation to redeem 
these notes in coin on demand, or ‘‘to restore 
the right to convert the notes into an interest- 
bearing Government bond.”’ If this obliga- 
tion were observed, the question would be one 
of no practical importance; yet the fact is 
that coin payment is the only kind of payment 
contemplated when the bonds were issued. 


.... The Congregationalist used the word ‘' re. 
luct,’? which we thought was not Bostonese, in 
the sense of to be reluctant, and now defends 
it, which makes us sorrowfully conclude that 
it is Bostonese, on the ground that Worcester's 
Dictionary contains the word, marked “ Rare,” 
and credited to old Walton, under the sense of 
the Latin reluctor, ‘to struggle,” ‘to strive 
against.”’ We knew that before, and therefore 
objected to the modern use of the word. 


...-One indication of the blessings of the 
Bland Silver Scheme we have in tbe fact that 
the agitation of the subject in Congress and 
in the country has already caused the return 
from England and Germany of about sixty 
millions of dollars in Government bonds, 
which amount would have come in gold, but 
for this foolish scheme, and helped to prepare 
for specie payment. The foreign holders of 
Government bonds are taking the hint and yn- 
loading as fast as possible. 

-.+-The House Judiciary Committee last 
week took a vote on the question of proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution by which 
the right of suffrage would be secured to 
women, and the Committee was just tied on the 
subject—one member being absent, who, if 
present, would have voted against the propo- 
sition. This, though a failure to secure the 
result, shows decided progress in the move- 
ment. 


.. «Apropos to shooting-galleries in church, 
there aremen liviog yet who can remember 
how a Massachusetts minister — old Father 
Niles — used to come to the preparatory lec- 
ture bringing his gun with him into the church, 
standing it up against the pulpit, and leaving 
his dogs outside ; and then, after be had con- 
cluded the service, take his gun with him to 
finish the fox-hunting sport of the day. 


...[f we did wrong in referring to Dr. 
Dexter as an ecclesiastical and distorical 
scholar, when replying to The Congregationalist, 
we beg his pardon. The Congregationalist—it 
can hardly be the scholar Dr. Dexter that 
speaks through its columns—refuses now to 
accept Thomas Hooker as a fair representative 
of the Colonial Independents of the time of 
the Savoy Confession. We are amazed. 


....-The Supreme Court of Illinois has re- 
cently settled the question, which has been in 
litigation for several years, as to the ownership 
of the property of Christ’s Church, at Chicago, 
giving the control and disposition thereof to 
the congregation which is attached to the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. This, of course, 
precludes any further legal dispute on the 
subject. 

..«-The Richmond (Va.) State advises the 
South to set its face against every form of repu- 
diation. This, says the State, is its true inter- 
est, and this “should bea sufficient induce- 
ment for our people to use every means in their 
power to prevent such madmen as Stanley 
Matthews from scuttling our ship and carrying 
us all down to destruction together.”’ 


....-The San Antonio (Texas) Herald ‘says 
that ‘‘the sins of the South may be many and 
of ascarlet hue; but let it be written to her 
credit in letters of gold that the women have 
never so far lost their dignity and propriety 
as to enter a suffrage conveption.”” What a 
horrible thing “a suffrage convention” is in 
afree country! Only think of it! 

---»Weare informed that at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, it has been decided to be imprac- 
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ticable to attempt to compel students prepar 
ing for college to pursue the entire course of 
study demanded for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. Exeter will then cease to be a special 
feeder for Harvard. It appears to us that in 
this Exeter has acted wisely. 

-++-The Charleston News (Dem.) thus closes 
an earnest remonstrance against repudiation in 
South Carolina: ‘‘ For less than a dollar a year 
for each white voter in South Carolina the peo- 
ple of the state are invited to brand themselves 
as repudiators, and to stain for the first time, 
by the hands of her own sons, the honor and 
good name of the state.” 

-»+sDoes the reader know who ‘‘é x, Kotvx” 
is? We notice that ‘O ’Aorip ric ’AvatoAqe, 
which has a long letter about him from the 
Hub of the Universe, calls him “'o didonuog 
Stat piBoypagog Kai pitwp ti¢ Boordyys,” which 
is praise indeed. The Rev. Geo. F. Wright, of 
Andover, will please take warning how he at- 
tacks a diarpifoypddoc. 


--.-The Peabody Education Fund, which 
yielded in 1876 an income of one hundred 
thousand dollars, yielded only sixty thousand 
dollars in 1877. The income of the Fund is 
devoted to educational purposes in the South 
ern states. Pass the Bland Silver Bill, and the 
income, in purchasing power, will be stiil fur- 
ther reduced. ; 


....S8ome of the Methodist papers are ob- 
jecting to giving the name ‘‘ Hymnal” to their 
new Hymn Book. They are right. The old 
name “‘ Hymn Book ”’ is good enough and sim- 
ple, as Methodism ought to be. Methodists do 
not want to seem to be aping the Epiecopa- 
lians, Who praise God out of a ‘‘ Hymnal.” 


... Several of the Southern Democratic 
papers have already expressed the opinion 
that General Ewing’s policy of letting the 
East go would not be good policy at the 
South, whatever it may be at the West. They 
do not propose to have the West use the 
South ‘to draw chestnuts out of the fire.”” 


....At one of the recent meetings of the 
committee appointed by a United Presbyterian 
Synod in Scotland to revise the Confession of 
Faith one of the members remarked that they 
must put something into it like this: ‘ That 
God the Father loved all men, and that the 
Holy Spirit-was striving with all men.” 


..--The West prefers silver and the East 
prefers gold. Very well. Then let the West 
receive payment in silver for all debts due to 
it, and the East payment in gold for all debts 
due to it. - This will give to each what it pie- 
fers. The East will accept this proposition. 
Will the West do so? - 

....In four counties of Northwestern Ver- 
mont there are thirty-seven Congregational 
churches and only six settled pastors. A 
council lately convened at Johnson, Vt., had 
not a single pastor among its members. 
Things seem to be in a bad way thereabouts. 


....In a late speech the Rev. David Macrae 
remarked that some time ago he had been ad- 
monished by the moderator of his own G las- 
gow Presbytery to go home and study the 
Confession of Faith. He had done so; but he 
was worse pleased with it than ever! 


.... We did not make any mistake of a year, 
friends of The Northern Advocate, in calling 
Mr. Whittier seventy years old. According to 
our information and that current at his pirth- 
day dinner, he was born Dec. 17th, 1807, and 
not 1808. 


... Judging from reports in The Congreyation- 
alist and Christian Mirror the Congregational 
Clerical Union of this city must have rescinded 
its old-time stringent rule forbidding members 
to report its discussions for the newspapers. 


..--Here it is the 14th of February, and The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate has heard notb- 
ing of the January number of The Methodist 
Quarterly Review, The Northern Advocate has 
heard of it, but isn’t much interested in it. 

-.--fAre the Seventh Day Adventists 
bigoted and exclusive ? . . Let Paul an- 
swer.’’— Correspondent of The Advent Review. 
Rather let some one who knows them answer. 
Seen or CRE RRA 


Publisher's Department. 


SoorhIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curiug in every case. 
No remedy known = Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts require 
much less in quantity, and when used in 
eakes, puddings, etc. makes them delicious. 


For close confinement, want of air and 
exercise, sedentary habits, and brain and 
nerve-tire, trust in Hop Bitters. 


ImporTANT.— When visiting New York 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 850 rooms. 
urant first-class. ices moderate 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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American Missionary ASs0CIATION, 
Room 56 Reade es N. Y. Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, Cor. Sec’y., H. W. Hubbard, Esq., 
Assistant Tseas. The “AMERICAN MIs- 
sSIONARY,” published monthly, at 50 cts. a 

ear. 100 copies to ove address and Life 

embership, $30. Sample copies free. 
Gives full reports of work among the 
Freedmen of the South, the Indians, the 
Chinese on the Pacific Coast, and the Ne- 
groes in W. Africa. Advertisements in- 
serted. Rates low. 


THE LARGEST ORGAN. 


Messrs Hoox & Hastines, of Boston, 
are now building the Grand Organ for the 
new Music Hall at Cincinnati, which will 
be, like its predecessors from their factory 
—the great organs in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and Boston Cathedral—at their 
respective dates, the largest musical in- 
etrument built in this country, and exceed- 
ing in size the great organ in Boston Music 
Hall. It will have four manuales of 61 
notes each, a pedale compass of 30 notes, 
94 stops, 6,189 pipes, and 12 pedal move- 
ments, including a grand crescendo pedal 
effecting the whole Organ. Pneumatic 
motor action will be applied to each of the 
four manuales, to the pedale, and to all the 
registers. Wind at various pressures will 
be supplied by five large bellows, each to 
be operated by powerful water-motors. 

The organ will have an entire hight of 
over 70 feet, a width of over 50 feet, and 
will be fully 30 feet deep. The work is now 
so far advanced as to assure its completion 
in the new Music Hall by May Ist. 

I 


MANUFACTURERS’ FIRE AND MA- 
RINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 











THE statement of the Manufacturers’ 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company will 
be noticed in another column. This com- 
pany is well known in England, and, in 
fact, everywhere on the Atlantic seaboard. 
With a capital stock of half a million 
dollars and a surplus of $659,030.08, its 
total assets make $1,159,030 08.. These 
assets are well invested in stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and other good securities. Its 
unpaid losses amount to only $57,000. The 
officers of the company are Samuel Gould, 
president; and James J. Goodrich, secre- 
tary. 


CHEAP PIANOS. 


Marcuat & Suir, 47 University Place, 
New York, havea large stock of Pianos 
on hand, which they now offer at “start- 
ling prices” for cash. Théir advertise- 
ment, in another column, will give full par- 
ticulars. This firm has a good name and 
are building up a large trade. A letter ad- 
dressed to them will bring a circular in 
reply, with price-list and other important 
information. Write them. 





NEW YORE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE statement of this sound and excel- 
lent company appears elsewhere in this 
paper. Next week we propose to say 
something about its history, progress, 
financial strength, etc. Our crowded 
columns prevent us from doing justice 
to the matter in this issue. 





CONCERT. 


Tue Brooklyn Schubert Club will give 
its fourth classical soirée at the Brooklyn 
Atheneum, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
20th. Mr. Henry Mollenhauer, the cel 
ebrated violoncellist, will be tendered a 
benefit on this occasion. Choice selections 
from the most celebrated composers will 
be. rendered and a full house is expected. 

RE 


FINE SHOBS. 


A LARGE assortment of choice shoes for 
ladies and gentlemen may now be purchased 
at the well-known shoe storeof J. & J. 
Slater, 858 Broadway, near Union Square, 
this city. The goods are excellent in 
quality and reasonable in price. 

a 


CARPETS. 


THE great clearing out sale at the well- 
known establishment of Sheppard Knapp, 
Nos. 188 and 185 Sixth Ave., is now taking 


place and some good bargains may be 
made. 





MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY. 


CARPENTERS, cabinet- makers, and all 
others wanting the best brace can find 
such an article in the Barber’s Bit Brace, 
manufactured by the Miller’s Falls Com- 
pany, whose office is at 74 Chambers 
Street, this city. This brace is made of 
the best material, with steel jaws, so con- 
structed that they will adapt themselves to 
any tool tang—round, square, or flat—and 
hold it without any fitting. This brace is 
also made with a ratchet attachment, so 
that it can be used to bore in places where 
there is not room for a full sweep of the 
brace. See advertisement, on 32d page. 
The Miller’s Falls Company also manufac 
ture hand-drills, tool-holders, bracket-saw 
frames, and a variety of artieles for me- 
chanics’ use. 

ee 


THE LEADING PAPER OF THE 
SOUTH. 


Foremost among the Southern journals 
in circulation and influence, as well as inin- 
dependence, ability, and enterprise, stands 
The News and Courier, of Charleston, 8. C. 

As the only prominent newspaper in 
South Carolina, it is read in every family 
of intelligence and culture in the state, 
and enjoys besides a wide popularity 
throughout the entire Cotton Belt. 

The rates for advertising are lower, in 
proportion to circulation, than those of 
any paper in the South. Prices and speci- 
men copies furnished on application to the 
Publishers, RionpAN & Dawson, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 


———EE 
TuHERE is baking-powders sold in bulk 
for Dr. Price’s Cream Baking-Powder 
— is not his. The genuine is in cans 
only. 








ee 


Tuer Barosma has been the means of do- 
am great deal of good in healing the sick 
benefiting the afflicted, many of whom 
had almost despaired of health or of even 
being free from pain. Nine years ago a 
man troubled with kidney difficulty came 
to my drug store, leaning heavilv on his 
cane, nearly half deubled, hand across his 
back—an object of pity. Said he had been 
troubled in this way for years, and when- 
ever he took cold it settled across his kid- 
neys, often confining him to his bed for 
days and weeks, with excruciating pain. 
He took a bottle of the Barosma, and in 
three days returned, saying it was worth 
fifty dollars a bottle to im, and was will- 
ing to pa y that, if he could not get it with- 
out. e continued using it, buying the 
six bottles for five dollars, which cured 
him entirely. Prepared by E. K. Thomp- 
son, Titusville, Pa. Price, $1 per bottle 
and for sale by druggists generally. 


a 

Read of, procure, and use Hop Bitters, 
and you will be strong, healthy, and 
bappy. 


A WORD TO CLI CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that at cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Exrxrm has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, gnd has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
ouseho!ld friend in thousands of our 
best families. —— physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much Pent to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its — 
Henry, Jonnson & Lorn, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


RR mn 
Ladies, do you want to be strong, healthy, 
and beautiful? Then use Hop Bitters. 


Buarr’s Priis—English Remedy for 
Gout and Sesion. Box 84 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLANTEN & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 


The greatest appetizer, stomach, blood, 
and liver regulator—Hop Bitters, 
EE 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


Hop Bitters has restored to sobriety and 
health perfect wrecks from intemperance. 
(nl 











Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from QOctober 11th to Dec, 2th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 2% 
cents. 


Ol n, Lawyers, Editors, Bankers, 
and Ladies need Hop Bitters daily. 





TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BSATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bes 
1a the world. The inventor has used this slate 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury | his health—proof that it is the only true and 











es; 

gta ack or Brown. ae a erly appli 
ATCHELOR’S W' vactory, is Bond street, 

Y. Bold by all pA LL, 


Ran HEADS 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





We deliver Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate 


pam to , safely by mail, a8 all post-ottices, 4 Splendid 
varie igt thesiy. 43: i ir labo ed, for 84; 518 tor 
0 ~ * 
Bend — or our ‘NEW ? i ii Pat Rose ". rt tk 
fan yes t sorts. Sarita reacts 


glalty vp is re rob hed Hoses, THE DINGI <e 
AD D CO.,hose-Growers, West Grove,Chesto"Co, ‘Pe 





NDID 


All Strong Plants, each labeled and , mas rietl 7 
mail. Large st assortment. Low prices. 
ehave Gene in business 24 yeurs, and guarantee 


satisfaction. Our stock of R 


comprises all desirable varie- 

ties, and contains none but mature plants. Wesend 
purchaser" 4s choice of & for $1, or 13 for ®2, Our’ 
new Illustrated Hand- Book, sev nt free, contains name 
and description of each plant i 

tocultivate success, ully. Hoorks, Bro. & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HiLL NURSERIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 








THE NORTHEASTERN FRONTIER. 
THE 


News & Frontier Advocate, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 
pebitohes atST JOuNS. P.Q. (near Montreal) is the 
ading Family Ney ahs per in Canada. It fea 
column paper ( full of wttocttie oat 
and general news, 18 a: official organ of six wealthy 
counties, and is sent for 


$1 a Year, Postpaid, to any Address. 
ADVERTISING RATES MODERATE. 


E.R. SMITH, Proprietor. 
COX & SONS, LONDON. 


18 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
ART WOK ei WooR TON Ke METAL 

ee S QO ED aT Ags é 
BAR TER DRCORATONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 


TIFFS’ Piain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
Lise of Catalogues on application. 


Church Lights a Specialty. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO. 


would call the attention of their friends generally to 
THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 105 Chambers Street, 
NEAR CHURCH, 


to which they have just removed. They have many 
inducements to offer and many new styles to show. 


IVES'S PATENT LAMPS 
can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removin 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers o 

BLACKMAN'S 
PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 


most perfectly adapted for use in churches and 
stores. Buros withoutc chimney, ,»no smoke, no smell. 
Also sole agents forthe AMERICAN BURNER, the 
bestinthe market, adapted to the Reflector Bases. 
all or send foe ee ircular. 


E [VHS PATENT LAMP CO., 
106 Chambers, near Church 8t, 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON S8ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 

plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
toes, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Etc. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters-Sent in all Cases. 




















tne receipt postape frac fy af 
eager tol aa 


HOCRLBLE tats rae 





Susurance. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


On the 9th of May, 1842, a few gentle- 
men met in a small office in Wall Street, 
New York City, to organize a life insaur- 
ance company. It was the first attempt at 
such an organization in this country, al- 
though life insurance had been practiced 
in Europe for over one hundred and fifty 
years. A charter had been previously ob- 
tained from the legislature, in which thirty- 
six corporators, or trustees, were named. 
Of these twenty-one appeared at the first 
meeting. The only business transacted 
was the election of a president. Ten days 
later occurred the second meeting. The 
organization was then perfected by the 
election of a secretary, counsel, and phy- 
sician. Five days later the third meeting 
was held. The president and eight mem- 
bers only were present and the resignations 
of five members were received. For seven 
months from this time no meetings were 
held and nothing whatever was done to- 
ward securing business. On Dec. 2ist by 
the greatest effort ten members were got 
together, and they decided to do their 
utmost to keep the company in existence; 
and it was necessary, because members re- 
signed almost as fast as they were appointed 
and no business had been done. The first 
committee which was ever appointed 
by any life insurance company in this 
country was appointed at this meeting. It 
was a committee to fill vacancies in the 
board of direction. This meeting of Dec. 
2ist, 1842, may be called the one which 
first opened the business of life insurance 
in this country. Active measures were 
then put in force to secure the five hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ insurance necessary 
to comply with the conditions of the 
charter. The fifth meeting of the trustees 
occurred Feb. 1st, 1848. The president 
then reported that the five hundred thou- 
sand dollars of insurance had been pro- 
cured, that blank policies of insur- 
ance had been prepared, and that the com- 
pany was fully ready for business. But 
it was not fast sailing after this. It was 
not an easy matter to introduce life in- 
surance to the American people. At times 
but one member would attend a meeting, 
and, of course, no business could be done. 
It was almost impossible to secure a suffi- 
cient attendance of members at any meeting 
to form a quorfim todo business. As lateas 
Sept. 5th, 18438, the result of the most stren- 
uous efforts to get an attendance of mem- 
bers resulted in the presence of only six. 

It was in this way that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York came 
into existence, The first struggles of its 
founders were not unlike the first struggles 
of the founders of our country. It wasa 
struggle for life and for existence in each 
case. Those early corporators of the 
Mutual Life Insuranee Company never 
dreamed what an institution they were 
building. Theearly settlers of ourcountry 
never dreamed what a country they were 
founding. If any man had ventured an 
opinion during the first years of the exist- 
ence of the company that it would ever 
bave an accumulation of a million dollars, 
he would certainly have been considered 
almostinsane. At the end of its fifth year, 
1848, the total assets of the company were 
$550,878. Life insurance was unknown 
to the people, to be sure; and yet at the 
time the company was organized there 
were at least a half million of people in the 
country who needed life insurance and who 
would have taken it if they could have 
understood it. While these early struggles 
for business and for existence were won- 
derful, as we now look at them, hard as 
it was then to get any one to take even a 
small insurance, it is as nothing compared 
with the subsequent success of the com- 


ny. 
PeThirty-five years have passed since. The 
thirty-fifth annual report of the company 
has just been published. What does it tell 
us? Do we learn that the company has 
accumulated as much as one million dol- 
lars? Do we learn that a success has been 
obtained far beyond the greatest expecta- 
tions and the largest hopes? Yes, we learn 
all this and more. The assets of the com- 
pany are now over eighty-five million dol- 
lars. It has become one of the largest 
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moneyed corporations in the world. But, 
enormous as are the assets of the company, 
the amount is only a balance. We look 
with astonishment at what the company 
has accomplished in these thirty-five years. 
Has it accomplished any good? The 
answer is again: Yes. It has not only the 
credit of having introduced life insurance 
to the country; of starting a business 
which now has three-quarters of a million 
of adherents; but it has itself done a large 
portion of the business. It has paid in 
death and endowment claims over forty- 
one and one-half millions dollars. Fifteen 
thousand families and seventy-five thou- 
sand persons have been directly benefited 
from these payments. Who can measure 
the amount of suffering that has been pre- 
vented? Who can enumerate the educa- 
tions that have resulted from these pay- 
ments? Who can tell of the number of 
fortunes and competencies that have grown 
out of them? But this is not all. The 
company has paid in dividends to its in- 
surers over forty-five millions of dollars, 
and it has purchased policies, paying 
over thirty-four millions therefor. Its 
present assets of eighty-five millions is 
what is left after giving back to the in- 
surers and to their heirs over one hundred 


Statement of the Condition 


OF THE 


GIRARD 


Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. 


DOING EXCLUSIVELY A FIRE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


Office N. E. Cor. Seventh and 
Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


December Sist, 1877. 


MRD Aico de ciccannccsanensecdbecasel $1,096,673 82 
I ccasccsitin: an. 00s qcccadeseceataiesce 300,000 00 


SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS. 














Bonds and Mortgages, being first liens .. $890,866 65 | Endowments matured and discounted....... cee ere Per rrerree re 185,160 12 
and twenty-one millions of dollars. Truly, pvr ntoiy contin : maa : Life annuities and reinsurances,... ......... Per CCE CEE mad@ntess 194,318 86 
we may say that the efforts and the per- | city Loans (Philad room ae... 40,436 00 Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies...... eoee 2,421,847 86 
severance of these first movers in the | Railroad Bonds and Stocks ........... 122,160 00 | Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Cashin Bank andin Office ..  .  ..... 65,780 86 | Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
eause of life insurance have been re- } promums in due course of collection... 30,853 86 Reduction of premiums a United States stocke ie $211 if 72 ; 
warded. They have builded better than | Loans, secured by collateral and other bial te 
thar has Gee ONE cn 20,862 11 Reduction on other stocks.........0..0.ee08 seseesses 22,080 00 
oe ‘ines - Gam | Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
The statement of the company appears ne natalensis Seelib: spene — real C8tate......csscceseeececseeeeseeseessseeseee 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 
in our columns. Our readers can examine LIABILITIES. —---— 
it for themselves. They will there learn | Whole amount of Liabilities, including re- $34,452,905 29 
the kind of securities which the company imsurance fUNd..........6..eseeeeeeeererene $347 273 32 
Capital Stock..,. esses ces ee cree cone 000 00 
hold, and they will find that they are a preeres ASSETS. 
among the best and safest in the country. NG GN ANM Re ciscccesee “sakstsciccccs $448,900 so | Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since recetved............. $1,216,301 61 * 
They will learn that the company paid RECEIPTS FOR 1877 Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
over six million dollars in death and en- — 2 ’ : ket value $13,379,980 33)..........ccccccccceersscersscesees 12,875,584 69 
: et Cash received for Premiums.......... $523,538 28 ‘ 
dowment claims during the year; that over | interest and Rents............cccceueees 4,063 23 | Heal estate.........seeecserssseveecseesseeessr sees sreees teseeeees 8,850,268 07 
tbree and one-half millions were paid in “We bi Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
dividends or return premiums to policy- DISBURSEMENTS. — insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
holders; that policies were purchased to | Losses and Expenses...............06. cc $200,988 35 company as additional collateral security)....... se eee eee «++ 15,879,202 23 
the extent of over four millions; that the The usual Dividends have also been paid. *Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
—, — ——- amounting to —_- these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .............. cece eee 695,284 74 
yy en ten oo fully pond he ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. *Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
they will learn that there éa good life Sideeeic. JAMES B. ALVORD, Vice President. 4 subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878......... aiddasessuNdadinacscaees 396,289 26 
ance, and that it can be found in The Premiums on existing policies in couree of transmission and col- 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
York, F. 8. Winston president. JULIUS B. ALLEN, Assistant Sec’y. cluded in Habilities)..... cumuavedtnis dadewaKdens eed acaa 167,188 37 
Agents’ balances............... Sdadaucauaneaecs eadduadawdadacacss 56,945 97 
eo Accrued interest on investments to Jap. Ist, 1878....... POE CE CET $15,895 35 
’ $34,452,905 29 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURA NCE COMPA NY OF NE W YORK, (* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
F. 8. WINSTON, President, annual report filed with the Insurance Departinent of the State of 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1877. New York.) 
Sao ee ee ee eS SE OER TICE eens Excess of market value of securitics over CO8t..........00ss.0e00 504,345 64 
7 Annuity Account. eal CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878..............+. adaaucusuaas maddaaans $34,957,250 93 
P F e M Appropriated as follows : 
No. | Ann, P Ss. |] N in. P. ° 
Annuities in force, Jau. 1st, 1877... §2 $26,098.88 | Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1878... py —— Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878..........0eeceeeee 348,069 48 
ee: en 4 pe ——e Seeeeeerererr ' anaes Reported losses, awaiting proof, €te.........cceeceeecereceeneseees 112,897 $4 
Pl So 1 id came al aaa ain rand tl «omen. Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
aati 59 | $34,827.46 || 59 | $34,827 46 surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 
Rs eee ee ae pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
pi 7 << ila haa ae || Sn ; i a ae Reserved for contingent labilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
ss No. AMouNT. |; No. AmounT. and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
Pol; fc " i is » Of i | icies in force, Jan. a » 99,5 | iy 
Medien sees Man | "ckeeae|| Woke cae) ae MR shales cirvdiilriicenrninseictianassss teasers 792,802 22 
ee ° nie Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... Wecdudcedes eancee 17,430 91 82,208,106 44 
100,619 | $328,229,852 || 100,619 | $328,229,852 
Dr. ih Raed Revenue Account. apiannn _ ceed _€r. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...... gecvcerscces se cccccccvccccesececesce +e00+++-82,664,144 49 
To Belenc me - aici a : : Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 414 per cent., over...... 6,000,000 
cd een oun Og oo “eto ae “oe From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
Interest and Rents.........+. ee--+  4:882,307. 32 | «es ows sr SORES, eS 31,979.59 ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor- 
ail wu Sammabeed” sald wid “Ada: 2°2°""°'*57 | tlonate to their contribution to surplus. 
we te - a WONS. . 0. .eceeee ee eecerceeeee 4:239,426.47 
; {| Commissions (payment of current 
Dd | « « gee ~ee During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,689. 
ee | Sl NAMES occctvc. accesccce«os #932,886 .96 Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876...............66 dadgidnaa te 44,661 
| “CM Expenses.....2--2+0ee2+-eree ee 79749373 | Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877 45,421 
2 tur 7 2 aduduaiteddens coceccce voce oe Mby 
pee | ance to New Account...........-- 82355:078-27 | Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... seesseseees vo «45,608 
shinee. 4 __$98.439,351.60 | Amount at risk January Ist, 1876.......... seinen salbicediaasnsss sentbineiedaces $ 126,182,119 
enema” this the sum of $164,225.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their | Amount at risk January Ist, 1877...... weecccccceccceccccccccccs ecccecercoce eee 127,748,478 
ee Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ dagddddadadddadande ss dddvcnegesadsenese 127,901,887 
Dr. —— 


To Reserve at four 


. per cent. - 
“* Claims by Death, not yet due 


“. Premiwms paid in advance... |’ >” a 
“* Surplus and Guarantee Fund.22.07. 4,471361-%° 
al 
agit 
ol 


itl wr” 


$85,033,318. 20 





‘e 
NOTE.—If the New Yor 


____ Balance Sheet. __ 


pasmmane $80,057,941 .00 i! 











Cr. 


By Mortgages on Real Estate.......... $58,152,732. 88 
United States and other Stocks...... 16,909,611 .17 
a lk (I OTR 59725,035 -65 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 

SUE iis cvcddcscvernceennuas 
Cash in transit Dec. 31, 1877 (since 


1,701,622.87 


WIRING Nodes sscscacnesass Saas 67,969 92 
*© TSURNGEE SECRUB ecana ccaccmccxsass s,sahes 
| ‘* Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
SI i ck ccccccdssonavecs 81,813.52 
“* Premiums due and unpaid, principally 
| for December...........---0+0++- 153,768.13 
| “ Balances due by Agents........---- 32,215.14 
| 


| $85,033,318 20 


k Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,669, 


From the Surpl ; $0305, 
‘urplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall 


be in force at its anniversary in 1878, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Freverick S. Winston, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, 


WiuaM Betts, 
Samuet M. Cornett, | Wituram M. Vexmitye, 
oun E. Deveuin, 


AMuEL E. Sproutts, i {g 
us Rosinson, 
} 


Henry A. Smytue, 
Wiuam E. Dopcz, 
Grorce S. Coz, 


MARTIN BaTEs, 
: egy Popuam, Wiis A. Haines, 
A! . 


MUBL K, Seyvmo' ‘ 
Wittiam SmitH Brown, | a 


Ouiver H. Pacmer, 


| Henry E. Davies, 


Freperick H. Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 
Ottver Harriman, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Situ, 
a H. SHerwoop, 
isto P. Fapei, 
Gzorce H. AnvREws. 


Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
ames C. Hoipen, 
ERMAN C. von Post, 
Georce C. RICHARDSON, 
Avexanber: H. Ricg, 
Wituiam F. Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp Starr, 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. 


* REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............es00++++$6,282,994 70 


$82,780,898 20 


Less deferred premiums, Jan, Ist, 1877.............. 482,605 40 $5,790,609 30 
Interest received and accrued......... ercecceccce ++. 2,168,015 85 
Lesa accrued, Jan. let, 1877..........ceceee eres 800,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,687,196 47 





$40,398,054 67 . 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions... coccccccee $1,638,128 39 


8 OCerrees sere 











Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January lst, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary let, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. ° 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C, KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM . BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence’ 109 E. 26th Street 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. 3st Street, | Medical Ezaminers. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 14, 1878. 





= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 

mium continues umabated. Orders are 

pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
reader of this journal, we will say that this 
Dictionary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
.printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and bas 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfactiong or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary is now regarded by 
many of the most distinguished scholars, 


Another word to our readers. 


presidents and professors of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational institutes, 
editors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English Janguage—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber. for Three Years, 
with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 
A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 


Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 


express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, fo 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trush called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student, at least, 
should have this vast treasure-house of 
knowledge. it will pay a dividend every 
day of the year and every hour of the day— 
and will not stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a few of the 
hundreds of letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 


Oxrorp, Lowa, Jan. 30tb, 1878, 

Forty-five years ago I bought a Walker’s 
Critical and Pronouncing Dictionary, and it 
was the first book I could call my own. It 
was then the standard dictionary of the En- 
glish language and I have made diligevt use 
of it ever since. Yesterday I found atthe ex- 
press office the large quarto volume of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I gladly 
carried it home (three miles on foot), and now 
sincerely thank you for the welcome volume, 
I know not whether the possession of Walker 
in 1833 or Worcester’s Great Dictionary of 
1878 afforded me the most enjoyment. But, 
at any rate, [ cordially and intensely appreciate 
your splendid premium. A residence of more 
than twenty years in lowa has taught me that 
Webster’s peculiarities and unauthorized in- 
novations have produced much damage here, 
both in regard to the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of the language, His‘‘Unabridged”’ 
bas been sedulously circulated, and in many 
cases extravagantly placed in the public 
schools, at the cost of the ratepayers. THE 
INDEPENDENT is a welcome weekly visitor to 
my family. FRA’S WARD. 


HartForD, Conn., Feb. 5th, 1878, 
Iam in receipt of the Dictionary and INpE- 
PENDENT and am very much pleased with both. 
The former is a book which I have long 
wanted, and I am under great obligations to 
you forit. Tue INDEPENDENT I had not seen 
for several years previous to purchasing a copy 
to learn about your offer of a Dictionary as a 
premium for subscribers, and I find I should 
not have been at all disappointed in it if I had 
subscribed for it without any additional in- 
ducement than its own worth asa family paper, 
as it is a mass of information and pleasant 
reading matter. I shall endeavor not to be 
without it for years to come. I shall take 
pleasure in showing both paper and Diction- 


ary to my friends and give them a chance to 


see for themselves what $9.00 will do for 
thei. R. 8. PECK. 


HARTSVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa., Feb. 4th, 1878. 

I have received the premium, Worcester’s 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, aud am very 
much pleased with it. The tables in the Ap- 
pendix are very valuable. [ consider the work 
in many respects superior to Webster’s large 
Dictionary, which I have used many years. It is 
worth all that I paid for it and Tur INpErgnp- 
ENT combined, the latter being clear gain. I 
have taken THE INDEPENDENT regularly for 
twenty-three years, and have received severay 
premiums, the last being the best of all. Your 
journal still maintains its high character and 
is as rich and instructive as ever. ‘‘Zsto per; 
petua.”’ D. K. TURNER, 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church, 





LOGANSPORT, IND., Jan. 31st, 1878. 

I received three numbers of your paper, and, 
after perusing them, can say they are excel- 
lent, The Dictionary, too, came to hand in 
goodorder. And nowI am puzzled to know 
how you can afford to furnish so much useful 
information for so small an amount of money ; 
and would advise every school-teacher, who 
has none, to now avail themselves of this fa- 
vorable opportunity of procuring this great 
Dictionarv. GEORGE ZINN. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, t 
ALFRED CENTER, N. Y., Feb. 5th,’ 1878. 


The Dictionary came all right, for which 
accept thanks. Itis a wonder that you can 
afford it. H. C. COON, M. D. 

I don’t know how to get along without THE 
INDEPENDENT. It seems to give the pulse of 
society in all its departments. a ©: CG. 


OsKALoosa, KAN., Jan. 30th, 1878, 

Tam an old subscriber and for eight years 
have received twice the worth of my money in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. And now comes the more 
than free gift in the shape of ‘* Worcester’s Un- 
abridged.” J, O. JENNINGS. 


St. Patrick’s Cuurca, St. Josern, Mo., 
Jan, 26th, 1878, 
The more [ examine the premium the more 
Iam satisfied, and feel puzzled to explain your 
offer. The paper came. My best oe. 


CHILLICOTHE, O., Feb. 4th, 1878, 
Have just received that fine Dictionary. Am 
well pleased. Have been chiefly interested in 
THE INDEPENDENT, Which I have taken fora 
pumber of years, and consider it the standard 
paper of the times. SIMPSON JONES. 


Topeka, Kan., Jan. 29th, 1878. 
Your very generous premium came to hand 
in excellent order, and is now one of the most 
highly valued and frequently used volumes in 
my library. { wish that every one might see 
your offer and profit enehe. 
. A. POPENOE. 


Anwa, ILL., Feb. 1st, 1878. 
Dictionary received just ten days from the 


THe INDEPENDENT is a splendid paper. 





before in any newspaper. 


8. A. SELDEN. 


time I subscribed. I am well satisfied with it. . 


New Haven, Conn., Feb, 4th, 1878. 

The Dictionary has come and it fully meets 
my expectation. It is in every respect all that 
I could desire. Many thanks for this splendid 
gift. I call ita gift, for so itis. I get the full 
worth of my money from the paper. I have 
taken and read THe INDEPENDENT nearly 
thirty years, or almost from the date of the 
first number, and I think it was never so good 
before as it is now. I read no other paper 
from which I derive so much instruction. Be- 
sides the news of the day, which it gives us, 
every number is equal to a small volume, filled 
with able and carefully-written articles aud 
essays on the most important topics of the 
time. I sincerely hope that the offer of this 
magnificent premium, which has no parallel, 
so far as I know, may be for your advantage ; 
for by placing the Dictionary and the paper in 
60 many families you are doing much to 

elevate the people. AUSTIN PUTNAM, 
Minister of the Gospel. 


PITTSFIELD, ME., Feb. 5th, 1878, 
The Dictionaries came safe at hand last 
evening. They are in every respect first-class 
and perfectly satisfactory; and THE INDE- 
PENDENT is not less so. I have four other 
weekly papers, whose aggregate subscription 
price is nine dollars per annum; and in quan- 
tity and quality of reading matter Tur INDE- 
PENDENT exceeds the whole batch, and I feel 
that the money paid for this paperis one of 
the best investments I have made, to say 
nothing of the premium, which is worth more 
than the money paid for the whole. You will 
have other orders from this place, from those 
who saw the book last evening. 
H. A. MORRELL. 


NEwponrt, Ky., Feb. 2d, 1878. 
THE INDEPENDENT, with Worcester’s (Un- 
abridged Quarto Pictorial) Dictionary have 
been received. I have examined both, and 
think the Dictionary isin every respect equal 
to the latest edition of Webster, by Goodrich 
and Porter. The paper itself contains an amount 
of general reading equal to that of any other 
weekly in the country. The inducements of- 
fered by you are such as to put a magnificent 

paper and Dictionary in the reach of all. 

D. 8. HOUNSHELL. 

West CoRNWALL, Conn., Feb. 4th, 1878, 
Your noble gift of ‘‘ Worcester’? was re- 
ceived all rightsome time since. It is very 
much appreciated. You are doing great good 
with this valuable Dictionary—putting your 
money ‘where it will do” much if not ‘ most 
good.”” Tune INDEPENDENT brings ‘ words 
fitly spoken’’ on all topics, ‘like apples of 
gold in baskets of silver.”” (Revised read- 
ing.) Many thanks for the “ gift.”” It is noth- 

ing less. Rev. CHAS. N, FITCH. 

ORLEANS, Mass., Jan. 29th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived on Saturday in safe- 
ty and is every way most satisfactory. My 
first Websttr’s Unabridged was a premium 
given by THz INDEPENDENT, years ago, when I 
was a boy in school. Its successor and the 
new Worcester stand side by side in my libra- 

ry. My thanks for your most useful gift. 
REV. CHARLES E. HARWOOD. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., JAN. 29th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came in due time. It’s the 
real genuine ‘ Worcester” and bears the 
stamp ‘'1878"; so it is the latest edition, 
heavily bound, and full freighted with knowl- 
edge ina condensed, yet clear form. Itisa 
gift worthy of even THE INDEPENDENT, and 

that is saying much. C. 1. HAYS. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, | 
FarMDALE, Ky., Jan. 30th, 1878. { 
The Worcester’s Dictionary has come sufely to 
hand. Iam much pleased with itasa work 
of authority and with its typographical ex- 
cellence. It is certainly an excellent work, 
cheaply obtained, and I thank you. 
R. H. WILDBERGER, 
Prof. Natural Sciences, 


WorcESTER, Mass., Feb. 2d, 1878. 
Dictionary received. So far asI can judge, 
it is just as represented by you. Am very 
much pleased with it. As cost in the matter of 
premiums seems nothing to you, won’t you 
please, two years hence, to offer a first-class 
mowing-machine, got up in best cattle-show 

style? 8. P. PERRY. 


DAVENPORT CENTER, N. Y., Feb. 3d, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received on Saturday 
last. Am very much pleased with it, and con- 
sider it a marvelously generous gift on your 
part. Ihave taken THE INDEPENDENT many 
years, and never liked it better than at present, 
E. P. CRANE. 


Woonsocket, R. I., Feb. 1st, 1878. 
The papers have been received and yester 
day the Dictionary arrived. I am greatly 
pleased with it. I never obtained any book 
on such easy terms. JOSEPH L, MILLER, 





Rector of St. James Church. 





WORCESTER’S 


Dictionary 


THE STANDARD. 


(" Read The Following! .&? 


In reply to a statement that Webster's 
Dictionary is the national standard and 
exclusively recognized at Washington, we 
invite attention to the following testi- 
monials, conclusively showing that such an 
assertion is not only entirely without found- 
ation, but that WORCESTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY is the standard and favorite in 
the majority of the Departments: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. 


Gentlemen :—In the Department of Justice 
both dictionaries, as well as Richardson’s, are 
deposited in the library and used for reference. 
Each official of the Department, of course, has 
his own authority for spelling ; but in all print- 
ing done under my direction the authority of 
Dr. Worcester is adopted as the standard. 

I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT HUGH HILL, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, | 
Gentlemen :—Both Worcester’s and Webster’s 
Dictionaries are used for reference in the 
Treasury Department; but Worcester’s is 
relied upon as the standard for spelling in the 
printing done under the direction of this De 

partment. Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON. 
Sirs:—At the commencement of the oper- 
ations of this Institution I referred the question 
as to the dictionary the Smithsonian should 
adopt as the standard for spelling and defi- 
nitions to a commission of literary gentlemen, 
and on their recommendation adopted that 
of Worcester, which has been continued as the 

standard to the present time. 

Yours very truly, JOSEPH HENRY, 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 
Gentlemen:—The report having been made 
that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the ex- 
clusion of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say 
that, so far a3 the Library. of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in 
orthography, in printing its catalogues, re- 
ports, or avy other documents. On the con- 
trary, wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography as established by the 
usage of all great writers which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling. 

Very respectfully, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


ta" NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 

tay" COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 

ta PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 
(ae- LAWYERS and CLERGYMEN, 
ia MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
{29° LITERARY WRITERS, 


and other well educated people in all di- 
rections have adopted 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


as the Standard. 
It is 
(@~ RELIABLE IN SPELLING, 
(t#~ RELIABLE IN DEFINITION, 
(@" RELIABLE IN EVERYTHING. 


This invaluable work should be in the 
hands of every family in the nation. It 
now can be had, practically, for nothing. 

Thousands are now asking for it from 
every section of the country, and tens of 
thousands more can have it, if they make 
the proper effort. Let there be no delay. 
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Commercial, legality of the bonds held by these credit- Worsted coatings are in steady request | Hills: . - 9-4 2 


WHO IS RIGHT? 





Tue Cincinnati Commercial earnestly ad- 
vocates the remonetization of silver, as a 
means to help resumption. It is opposed 
to rag-money, and insists that the way to 
get rid of this money is to bring back the 
dollar of the fathers and substitute it for 
legal-tender notes. Senater Voorhees and 


all the greenback men, including Mr. Bland, 
General Butler, and Mr. Kelley, want 
the remonetization of silver, among other 
reasons, to defeat resumption. The Com- 
mercial professes to be aiming at resump- 
tion by remonetization; and the greenback 
inflationists are aiming at exactly the 
opposite, by the same means. They certain- 
ly cannot both be right as to the effect of 
remonetization. The rag-money advocates, 
pure and simple, do not mean to have any 
resumption, whether in gold or silver, if 
they can help it; and they judge that the 
best way to gain their end is to vote with 
the silver mep. The silver men, on the other 
hand, who would be willing to resume with 
the ninety-cent dollar, join the paper in- 
flationists and vote with them for the re- 
peal of the Resumption Act. Thus they 
are united on repeal and united on the 
Bland Silver Bill. 

The matter of fact is that resumption in 
gold or silver at the time specified by law 
will be impossible if the Bland Silver Bill 
should become alaw. It would be impossi- 
ble in silver, for the simple reason that the 
Mint could not coin enough silver in season 
to answer the purpose. It would be im- 
possible in gold, for the reason that, after 
the passage of the bill, the Treasury could 
not add another dollar to its gold reserve 
and would not be able to retain the gold 
which it has already accumulated. Pass 
the bill, and gold will get out of the Treasury 
and out of the country just as fast as the 
laws of trade can carry it out. What would 
be left would be the silver dellar and the 
greenbacks, the latter depreciated below 
the former; and there would be no possibil- 
ity of redeeming these greenbacks on the 
1st of next January in even the silver 
dollar. . 

We more than suspect that The Commer- 
cial, though it professes to hate the “ rag- 
baby,” has its head very badly turned in 
respect to the effect of silver remonetiza- 
tion. Senator Voorhees and General Ew- 
ing understand this matter much better, 
and, though they agree with The Commercial 
in going in for the silver dollar, they do not 
do so for its reason. They are paper infla- 
tionists out and out, and would pay the 
bonded debt of the Government with green- 
backs, and act with The Commercial in ad- 
vocating silver as the best means of gaining 
their own ends. Paper money is what they 
want, and not gold or silver money. They 
are decidedly the smartest in this campaign 
against honesty. We recommend The Com- 
mercial carefully to study the recent speech 
of Senator Voorhees, 





THE CREDITORS OF TENNESSEE. 


THE creditors of Tennessee, representing 
some $10,000,000 of the $23,000,000 of the 
bonded debt of that state, recently held a 
meeting in this city to consider their pros- 
pects and lay plans for the future. What 
they did was to pass a series of resolutions 
and to appoint a committee ‘ito take such 
action in the matter as their judgment may 


dictate.” Two of these resolutions we re- 
produce, as follows: 


** Resolved, That we have i 
belief that the great State Pg Mmm 
will not, by the rejection of honest claims 
which they are abundantly able to pay 
suffer a stigma long to rest upon them, the 
effect of which will be to paralyze the 
prosperity of the state, subvert its best 
interests, and engender that demoraliza- 
tion which must ultimately result in loss to 
be citizens even far greater than to its cred- 

ors, ‘ 

‘* Resolved, That the people of Tennessee 
be urged to adopt such legislation as will 7 
uphold the honor of the state, and evince 
— regard for the high integrity which 
as hitherto characterized its citizens,” 


These resolutions appeal to the honor of 
the state, and every state ought to have 
sufficient honor to feel the force of such an 
appeal: There is no dispute as to the strict 


ors; and.there can be no just dispute as to 
the ability of Tennessee to provide for their 
payment. The creditors have proposed to 
settle with the state at the rate of 60 per 
cent, of the total amount due to them, and 
take a six per cent. thirty-year bond for 
this sum, the interest to be paid semi-annu- 
ally in the City of New York and the 
coupons to be receivable for all taxes or 
dues tothe state. This is certainly very lib- 
eral and the legislature ought to have ac- 
cepted the proposition at once. A tax of 
four-tenths of one percent. on a hundred 
dollars would be amply sufficient to pay all 
the current expenses of the state and pro- 
vide for the annual interest. This is a 
very low rate of taxation, as compared with 
most of the other states. If Tennessee, 
with her ability, shall persist in doing 
nothing on the subject, then this will show 
that she means to repudiate her debt; and 
this will prove that she has no state honor. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tuere is very little animation in any 
department. The uncertainty which exists 
in regard to financial legislation, the gen- 
eral depression of trade, andthe discrim- 
ination against New York in the matter 
of freight rates are operating to keep 
back the opening of spring business, 
Buyers take nothing more than is absolute- 
ly required for immediate sale. A slight 
increase has been noticeable in the demand 
from the South and Southwest, but there 
has been no general movement. 

Cotton goods have been in moderate de- 
mand for a few of the most staple makes, 
most of which were shipped via Boston. 
Inferior makes of cotton goods are being 
neglected, on account of the low prices of 
the best corporation manufactures, 

The shipments of domestics to foreign 
ports reached 951 packages from New York 
and 184 packages from Boston, in all 1,135 
packages, making a total for the expired 
portion of the year of 9,030 packages, val- 
ued at $452,678, against 7,387 packages, 
valued at $529,508, for 1877, and 5,086 
packages, valued at $378,122, for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in moderate demand for leading makes of 
finest light goods. Heavy standard and 
wide sheetings have moved quite slow. 
The best makes of brown goods are at 
present in light supply. 

Bleached goods show no increase of 
movement. A few moderate selections of 
leading makes have taken place, but the 
business is entirely without animation. 

Cottonades have been in better request 
and a fair movement has been going on all 
the week. 

Corset jeans are in fair request for small 
selections to complete assortments to match 
the various styles of dress goods. 

Duck is less active, though the best 
makes are closely sold up to production. 

Ginghams have been fairly active, and 
dress styles of merit have been sold quite 
largely. 

Print-cloths have been quiet and such 
sales as have been made were very small. 
Quotations are nominal at 3} cents less 1 
per cent. for extra and standard 64x64 
cloths, and 334 cents for 56x60. 

The market for prints shows very little 
spirit, though special styles and makes 
have been in some demand. The work 
shown this season is better than usual and 
the prices 25 per cent. lower thana year 
ago. 

Cambrics, foulards, and percales are 
shown in much greater variety than usual. 
The quality is better, the price lower, and, 
in consequence, they are having a wider dis- 
tribution so far this season than narrow 
prints. p 

Cotton dress goods have met with some 
inquiry, but as yet the supply is meager. 
Staple and fancy worsted dress goods have 
been in some movement for jobbers’ ac- 
count, but the general demand is light. 

Woolen goods have been mostly dull. 
The week opened with a good attention 
being extended to general lines; but the 
actual business done was light and disap- 
pointing to holders of stocks, 

Fancy cassimeres continue in light re- 
quest and business is restricted to small 
selections for account of cloth houses, 





clothiers, and dry goods jobbers. 


and the entire product of many mills is 
disposed of as fast as received. 

Cheviot coatings are in increasing de- 
mand. 

Satinets have shown a fair business, both 
in mixtures and in printed goods. 
Kentucky jeans are in continued light 
movement. Some lowand medium makes 
are in better request; but the finer and 
heavier qualities are slow. 

Foreign dry goods are in about the same 
condition as domestic goods. Buyers have 
taken some small selections for the early 
wants of the Southern markets; but other- 
wise only goods of the most staple char- 
acter show any movement. 

The imports for the week have been $1,- 
592,152, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $2,084,271. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 





MONDAY EVENING, February lith, 1878, 





















PRINTS. 
Albion ..... ....00- 6 |Mallory..... ccccce O14 
Bivadicceccccse 58{|Manchester..... ave es 
American.......... 6 |Merrimack, D...... 6 
Arnold .......ee00 6 |Oriental.......... 6 
Cocheco, L...... oe © TRO cdkcccccccee 6 
Dunnells.......... 6 |Richmond......... 6 
Freeman., ......- 53¢|Simpson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 6 PORES. cccccccccs 6 
Gloucester........ 6 amsutta ........ 5 
Hamilton ........ . 6 |Washington....... — 
BIOBEGE oc cccccccse ° 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 91¢|Lancaster........+. 9 
Belfast ......cceee- 9 |Namaske.......... 81¢ 
PA dcsiccccccce 81¢|Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 |jSouthwark........ ver4 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8% Lawrence, LL.... oH 
“ PP, 44 6% . Sisco 
o D447 X. 94 
“ lau, 44 6 me, E, 8 
“ V,30-inch 63('Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ 6 BB. . 6% 
Augusta, 447 EK... . 6% 
‘ aol ere 64 , ‘a 
eton, A, Gees cscee 
a. , 80-in, 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 34 53¢|Medford, 4 74 
Boot, FF.......... 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 
MO OF iia cdwana Te in... 74 
a 6 “  K, 40-in... 81% 
ee TW] 48-in.. 1136 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A 44 76 e Gane 
“  W 44 6% « RR... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pactfic, Extra..... 1% 
« “TR... 84 Pepperell, ) eee 8 
“ “ 0.2. 76 $ Maceass 
Continental, C...... 8 - GQhieccees 
« D.... 9 bs Wasscas- 
Dwight, Rcsecsecs 6 * 7-4 16 
‘ We sccass 6K} 8-4 19 
ie Pree 7 se 94 20 
Exeter, A, 44 6% es 10-4 2314 
= a 7-8 64% Pequot, A desteeeae 8 
Great Walls, 8..... ee  eascen 9 
« M....7 NG cacbease 12% 
« . 7% '|Pittefield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasset: 
—” OReacce 614 Canoe, 44 8 
CC Base 5% Wadensassecanda 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, & | 1 
- XXX.. 8%'Salmon Falls, E... 7 


Indian Head, 44 8%4|Stark, A 
“ « ~ 30-in. Tg “« B 










Indian Orchard : Swift River 
AA... ee eee 814|Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE........ 7%) Utica, 4410 
NN. cc ccocs 6%) “ 9-4 2214 
Messeccs by) 10-4 25 
Laconia, AA....... 4 Wachusett, 30-in : 
stceesee n.. 
OC Qandcsaas 8 ” 40-in 11% 
AG"  Pasacaes 6 bs 246 
Langley, A........ 7 |Waltham, P...... ll 
by Standard. 734 se 9-4 18 
Layrel, paasedeaes 8 - 10-4 2 
. EE sacedeces TH 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : gdon, 44 11 
AA, 44 1034| Lonsdale, 44 8 
44 8%) “ Cambric,4—4 14 


sang) 44 8%|Masonville, 44 9 











,» 7-8 644|Maxwell, 44 11 
ict es Bg is cde Ei 
ett, aD 2 8 
Ballou& Son, 4-4 734|New Market,A4-4 8 
“ 

Boot, B..ccccccccee |Nashua, E, 44 9 
dye ey “ "Pp 42-in.. 1014 
@ Wisihietis «  W, 45-in..11% 
© (Qissccnucaaca Pepperell, 6-4 15 

Blackstone,AA44 8 | =“ 7-418 

Blackstone Aiver.. 8 « 84 20 

Cabot, 1-8 7 “ 9-4 2314 

A “ 44 & “ 26 
p o poeseee - , . 44 814 
file. cect ig ‘ 

Canoe, 84 4% |Slaterville, 4 7% 

—" a o ra TiS ruscarora, bo un 

Dwight: |Utica Nonpareil : 

Cambric. 4411% 44 113¢ 
Lingn Finish. .14 « 5-415 

Forestdale, 44 9 “ 6-4 18 

Fruit of the er * . * Me 5278 

Fearless, ..44 & “ 10-497 

Green, G, 44 61¢/Wauregan, No. 1..103,¢ 

Great Falls, & ocee “ Wamsutta, +; iss 
o 6 Al 8 |Williameville, 4-4 11 
«6 “ 6 AA... 844|/White Rock, 44 9 
¢ 6 ., Veres 4 Whitins » £4 8% 

Gold Medal, 44 % 7-8 vA 
sy - 7-8 74|\Waltham, 641 

Hope, 44 8 “ 19 








21 
Sapeteest 8 10498" 
DENIMS, ; 
Amoskeag..... coeel? \Olis, UU. ...000000018 
Blue Hill.......... 8 


lue 34 | Pearl River.......153¢ 
—* ne ae Warren, AXA.....15 






Evere 
Haymaker.. e 
Otis, AXA........15 
99 BB .cecs cc n0 0 LSE 


STRIPES. 
Otis. 





, BB.....10 
Amoskeag..,10 at Massabesic..12 @13 


Dexter, A...— Pittafield....— 5 
eee @I12 |Thorndike,B.11 1a 
Hamilton... .10K@11%¢|Uncasville,A. 9 @10 





TICKIN 
Amoskeag, ACA...17 
¢ Ba eee 


4¢|Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“ Wes. 14 desi 18 
“ 7 aes 1834). 








16 
2 
ars} 


15 





Laconia........+++++ 8i¢ 
Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Naumkeag : 


oe 
. 6 











.8 Satteens....... 9 

«. 734|Pepperell. .........10 
Kearsarge ...... 9 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Agawam, F....... 71¢|Laconia........... . 8 
Amoskeag,.......- 814 oe | 8 
Appleton. ...... 84¢ assachusetts, C..7 
Augusta. _........ 8 |Pepperell.......... a 
p Yee ere Btark, A........6- . 8 





Camel's Hair India Shawls, 
Just Received 


A FRESH IMPORTATION of 
ALL GRADES and PRICES. 
FILLED INDIA SQUARES, 
fram #50 upward. 
INDIA STRIPES and DELHI, b 
from $5 upward, 
EMBROIDERED CHUDDA 
LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS, 
from $40 upward 
ALSO NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORS OF 
FINE VALLEY CASHMERES, 
from $100 to §2,500. 


AT. Stenart& Ce 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1 Oth Sts. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT CLEARING-OUT SALE, 


PREVIOUS TO 
REMOVAL 


to New Warerooms, cor. 6th Av. and 13th 8t. 


A large variety of Patternsand Styles, which we 
do not intend to duplicate, will be offered at great 
sacrifice and regardless of cost. 


CARPETS, O1L-CLOTHS, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, Ete., Ete. 


An unusual opportunity is now offered to purchasers. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS 183 AND 185 Gth AVENUE. 


SIX WAMSOTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 


FOR $6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAKERS), 


869 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O, Money-order 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘$Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 
NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade by the following well known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES 
Ae. the **GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. G@OOD- 
ODRICH »” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
. . uls, Mo. 
As the “CHAL NGE” Needle, by C. W 
‘ ork. 
ree eeun ar wRAR, »*? Needle, by WM. BUT- 
4. le. ew york. 
pisthe “STANDARD ” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Aste UWTANDARD »* Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
O., Sal le 
Asihe “STANDARD” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston, Mass. 


‘As the “STANDAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La. 


A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it on 
page 20. For other Premiums see 
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page 29. 











Shawls, 


THE LATEST IMPORTATION. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner [9th St. 


EMBROIDERIES, 


Hand and Hamburg Bands 
i-dand 1-2 Yard wide. 


THE CHOICEST EVER EXHIBITED. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 
financial, 


THE INCOME TAX. 














A SUGGESTIVE vote was taken last week 
in the House of Representatives with refer- 
ence tothe question of renewing the in- 
come tax. Mr. McMahon, of Ohio, made 
amotion to instruct the Committee of 
Ways and Means to report a bill for an 
income tax; and the motion, requiring a 
‘two-thirds majority to pass it, lacked only 
eleven votes of the requisite number. 
Nearly all the affirmative votes came from 
the South and the West; and out of eighty- 
eight negative votes only twenty-eight 
came from these sections of the country, 
the others being given by members from 
the Middle and Eastern States. This 
shows that, unless some change shall take 
place, if such a bill can be gotten before 
the House of Representatives, it will be 


passed; and itis by no means certain that 
the Senate would not concur with it. The 
South and the West propose not only to 
give the country a depreciated silver dol- 
lar, against the nearly unanimous voice of 
the Middle and Eastern States, but also to 
add an inoome tax, with the understanding 
that far the larger part of it would be paid 
by persons residing in the latter states. 
Here live the ‘‘ bloated bondholders,” who 
are to have a taste of the blessings of re- 
pudiation; and here live the ‘‘ wealthy” 
classes, referred to in the resolution, that 
are to be treated to another taste, in the 
way of an income tax. 

It is supposed that a majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means are in favor 
of reporting an income-tax bill; and, if 
so, the probability now is that, after the 
Silver Bill and the Anti-Resumption Bill 
are disposed of, the South and the West 
will try their strength on the income tax 
question, through a bill reported by the 
Committee. 

Whatever may be theoretically said of 
the equity and fairness of an income tax, it 
is in actual practice one of the most in- 
equitable and corrupting of all taxes, 
while it is exceedingly offensive, by its in- 
quisitorial character. The taxpayer is re- 
quired to state his income, and swear to 
the truth of the statement. The circum- 
stances furnish both the opportunity and 
the temptation to make a false statement, 
and thereby commit perjury. Some men 
will tell the truth, and others will lie, and 
all will be tempted to lie. The tax utterly 
fails to be apportioned among the people 
according to their real incomes, and, hence, 
it is practically inequitable in its operation. 
It bears more heavily also upon persons 
who have only moderate incomes than 
upon those whose incomes are large, and 
who can and will in various ways manage 
to conceal no inconsiderable portion of 
their actual earnings. 

A very conspicuous illustration of the 
evil influences of an income tax is fur- 
nished by that eminently worthy citizen 

nd distinguished patriot whom the Dem- 









ocrats selected as their standard-bearer at 
the last presidential election. It was too 
much for the virtue of even Samuel J. 
Tilden; and, if he yielded to the tempting 
bribe of personal selfishness, who can 
hope to stand? The Government is now 
trying, by a formal suit at law, to col- 
lect the tax which he ought to have 
paid, but which he evaded by those tricks 
to which all are exposed when treading in 
the path of wrong. We beg the Democrats 
in Congress to look at this monumental 
case in their own ranks. We earnestly 
hope, in the interests of good morals, that 
they will not furnish the occasion or the 
temptation for its repetition. 





THE MEMORIAL OF THE BANES. 


A MEMORIAL, prepared and signed by 
four committees, representing the banks of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bal- 
timore, has been sent to Congress, earnestly 
protesting against the passage of the Bland 
Silver Bill. It is accompanied with ten 
statistical tables, giving the facts and fig- 
ures in support of its positions. The me- 
morialists represent to Congress that the 
passage of the bill would be regarded asa 
violation of national faith; that, instead of 
giving us a double standard, it would in 
fact give but one, and that consisting in 
a debased coin; that it would operate in- 
juriously upon our foreign commerce; that 
it: would be oppressive and harmful to 
those who work for wages; and that it 
would be practical robbery to depositors 
in savings banks. We submit a brief ex- 
tract in respect to the last of these points: 

“‘There are in the New England States, 
New York, and New Jersey 2 203,272 
depositors in savings banks, the aggregate 
of whose deposits equals $786,188,542—a 
sum exceeding by $500,868,318 the total 
corporate capital of the national banks of 
these states, and by $306,715,771 that of all 
the national banks in the United States. 
The average amount deposited by each per- 
son equals $357. The debtors to these de- 
positors are bankers, manufacturers, and 
owners of real estate. The number of the 
latter will not exceed 30,000. For every 
debtor at the savings banks there are, there- 
fore, at least, 700 creditors. Should silver 
be monetized at the rate proposed (say 90). 
the loss to the depositors in the savings 
banks of the states named—a ciass belong- 
ing almost wholly te the laboring people 
and whose deposits are their all—would 
equal $78,618,354! Shall such a monstrous 
wrong be inflicted on this numerous class 
of our citizens, for the benefit of another 
far less needy and numerous and certainly 
no more deserving?” 

There is scarcely anything that can be 
more injurious to the working classes than 
legislation which directly reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the money in which they 
receive their wages. Such a reduction 
means higher prices for the commodities 
which they buy with money; and this rise 
of prices always precedes by a very con- 
siderable period any rise in wages. The 
loss falls upon the laborer, since he gets no 
more for his work. A ninety-cept dollar, 
though paid out at the rate of a hundred 
cents for wages, will not buy the means of 
living at the same rate. The grocer and 
the merchant, if they receive it, will indem- 
nify themselves by adding 10 per cent. to the 
price of their goods. Such a dollar wguld 
be an unmitigated evil to the man who 
works for wages, and just such a dollar 
the advocates of the Bland Silver Bill pro- 
pose to force upon the country. We have 
no doubt that in less than two years the 
people will curse the measure with bitter- 
ness and wrath, if they are compelled to 
feel its consequences. 

a 


” © VOICE FROM FRANCE. 


Tne silver men in this country are fond 
of quoting what they style the ‘‘example 
of France” in regard to silver. In arecent 
number of the Paris Journal des Debate 
they will find an elaborate article, in which 
the question of silver depreciation is thor- 
oughly discussed. We give a single ex- 
tract, as follows: - 

‘*We fear the evil is without remedy. 
With due deference to the ts, we have 
reached the age of gold—a little mixed, in 
fact, with paper. eage of silver belongs 
to the past. In spite of the good services 
it has rendered, the five-franc piece is to- 
day superannuated. It is toolarge and too 
heavy. Our porte-monnaies are no longer 
adjusted to it. Silver is now only good for 

It will be in vain to restore it 








change. 
legally to thesame footing with gold. The 


THE INDEPEN 


DENT. 


public will continue to give its preference 
to gold or even paper.” 

It is true that France and the other 
countries connected with the Latin Union 
still retain the use of silver; but they care- 
fully so limit the amount of the coinage as 
practically to remit it to the position of a 
subsidiary coin, to be used for small change, 
while the large transactions are conducted 
in gold. 

The tendency of the states in the Latin 
Union is to follow the example of England 
and Germany, and in the end they will plant 
themselves on the same basis. It is simply 
folly to suppose that the United States, by 
remonetizing silver, can restore its former 
value or maintain its stability of value, 
against the influences now acting in the 
opposite direction. Such changes have 
occurred in the volume and method of 
doing business that silver, in proportion to 
its value, is too heavy and bulky acoin, 
except for small transactions. There is no 
use in undertaking to fight this fact by 
legislation. 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 





Tue Clearing House Association of New 
Orleans recently passed the following res- 
olutions: 

‘Resolved, By the banks composing the 
Clearing House Association of New Or- 
leans, and representing almost entirely the 
banking capital of the largest commercial 
city of the South, that we most unqualified- 
ly deprecate and protest against the pass- 
age of any law authorizing the coinage of 
silver, except as subsidiary coinage, with- 
out a legal-tender value; or, if so, for a 
very small amount. 

‘*Resolved, That we look upon gold as the 

recognized standard of value of the world; 
that we consider a bi-metallic standard as 
not only ne, but entirely impracti- 
cable, in the face of the immense increase 
in the production of silver and its conse 
quent fluctuation in value; and that for 
this country to adopt silver as a mono- 
metallic standard, just at a time when we 
are feeling the need of a more extended 
and reciprocal commerce with other 
nations, would be to work an untold — 
toalmostall our industries. . . . Com- 
mon honesty and public morality alike 
demand the prompt payment in full of all 
obligations, and our Government should be 
the last to set the example of affixing a 
fictitious value to anything.” 
This shows that the men who represent 
the best financial sense of the largest com- 
mercial city in the South are not carried 
away by the silver craze. Those who 
manage the banks of New Orleans reason 
just as do those who manage banks in New 
York or Boston. Congress will do well to 
lend a listening ear to those whose business 
makes them familiar with questions of 
finance. The clamor of the silver men is 
largely the clamor of ignorance. There 
are comparatively but few in any country 
that are competent judges on such a ques- 
tion. The great mass of the people do not 
and cannot half understand the silver 
problem. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS shows no improvement. The 
home trade continues dull in all depart 
ments and is below the usual February 
average. Foreign trade has also fallen off 
materially. No great improvement is 
looked for as long as the suspense in regard 
to the action of Congress on the tariff and 
currency questions and the political compli- 
cations in Europe shallcontinue. Mercan- 
tile and financial failures throughout the 
country continue to be frequent and for 
large amounts, and this also adds to the 
prevailing uncertainty and depression. 

_ MONEY MARKET.—Money has been 

easy all the week. There is very little 
business or speculative demand and loan- 
able funds are superabundant. The pre- 
vailing rate has been 4 to 6 per cent., the 
market closing very easy on Saturday 
at the former rate. Discounts are not 
very active. We quote prime endorsed 
paper of short date at 5 to 53 per cent., four 
months at 5} to 6 per cent., and good single- 
name 6 to 8 per cent. 

THE LONDON MARKET.—The excit- 
ing war news seems to have created almost 
a panic in London, where consols declined 
over one per cent., subsequently recover- 
ing about one-half the decline. The pros- 
pects of the Silver Bill continue to disturb 
the market for United States securities and 
American railway securities are barely 
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steady. Bar silver is quoted at 54} pence 
the ounce, English standard. 

SILVER.—The chance of the passage of 
the pending Silver Bill eontinues to excite 
alarm in financial circles and adds greatly 
to the existing depression in business. The 
trade dollar, together with the abundance 
of silver now in circulation, is making 
trouble already. The Post-office Depart- 
ment refuses the trade dollar and retail 
merchants are receiving so much of silver 
in payment for goods as to be seriously 
troubled to dispose of it, and in many cases 
are selling it at a loss. The Board of 
Trade and Transportation, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the City Banks, at meetings 
held during the week, have severally re- 
monstrated against the passage of the 
Silver Bill by Congress. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange has 
not been specially active, though the 
arrivals of United States bonds have been 
very large. At the close the market was 
easy and selling rates were on the basis of 
$4.8154@$4.82 for sixty days and $4.8314 
@$4.838% for demand to the pound. New 
York Exchange was quoted on Saturday as 
follows at the places named: Savannah— 
buying, par; selling, 144@14 prem. Charles- 
ton—scarce; par@14 premium; } premium. 
New Orleans—commercial, 4 discount; 


bank, par. St. Louis—1-10 discount. 
Chicago—80 discount. Boston—25 cents 
discount. 


STOCK MARKET.—The opening on 
Monday was very dull; but later in the 
day became active and lower, on an attempt 
to sell down the list on the strength of 
foreign dispatches as to the probable rais- 
ng of the blockade of Black Sea ports and 
the consequent release of the grain there 
held in store. The attempt was not very 
successful and, the short lines being cov- 
ered, the market became dull. Transactions 
have been very moderate and fluctuations 
small, the market closing weak and irreg- 
ular on Saturday. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in the prices of active stocks during the 
week: 








est est. img. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .......0 2 22 a 20% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 35% 35% 83% 33% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 62% 624% 89% 60% 
C.,R.1., and Pacitic. ...... 99 9 95% 98% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..103% 104% 103% 104 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen......, . 3 3 2% 2 
©., Cig Gig OIE Fan occ cecccee & uM a 33% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 72 2% 72 70 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 738 78 1% 77 
Chicago and Alton, pref..... 101% «101% «(101% «= «101 
Consolidation Coal.......... bal m2 = 2 
Cantom. 2. — sveccece cocccee _ _ - 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 50% 650% 49 49% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 499K «49% ATH ATK 
Express—Adams..... .. «.++ Ole «101% «(101% «103% 
American. ...... 48% 485% 48% 49% 
United States..... 43 49% 48 419% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 84 85 a 84% 
9% 9 o%K 
22 22 - 
Ml M1 M1 
Han. and 8t. Joseph ........ 11 il i ll 
Han, and 8t. Joseph, pref... 254 25% 26 2% 
Ilinois Central............++6+ 16% 86017 15% = 15K 
Lake Shore.........0+ sese wee OLR = 62KHsC«C 61% 
MichiganCentral..... ...... 00% COX 6% WK 
Morris and Essex...........++ 4 4M 843% «73 
Mil.and St. Paul .. . ~37% 8=8TK 8B 8B 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pfd - 68% 69 684% 468% 
N, Y. Central... ..........+ 105% 105% «104% «104% 
N.J. Central. .  ......0. WH «18%OaTHHEsi“‘*T 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart....... - - -- 187 
Obio and Miss —........46.. 8% 8% 1% 8 
Ohio and Miss., pref. ....... “4 ux Od 12% 
Pacific Mail ... .. ....... ; 22% «622% —~=—ié«D 
Panama .........5 seeee 14 12% 122 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne - =- 89 
Pennsylvania Coal = - 150 
Quicksilver... . ..... 18 16 11K 
Quicksilver, pref.... 3% 2K 8=—BK 
St. Louis and I. M............ V4 5“ CK tC«i 
St. Louis, K. €., and N...... 4% 4% 4h 4 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. 22 2 22 21 
8t. Louis and 8. Francisco. 3 3% 3 - 
Wabash.......... feetes. ese 16% 16% 815% «= 1b 
Union Pacific...........sees- 67% = 68 67% = OTK 
Western Union Telegraph, 76% TH 76% 76% 


FREIGHT RATES. — Notwithstanding 
all the promises of good faith on the part 
of the railroad companies, the cutting of 
rates from Boston still continues, and the 
Blue and White lines from Philadephia 
have taken freight to Chicago during the 
week as low as 70 cents per 100 pounds. 
The Importers’ and Grocers’ Board of 
Trade has appointed a committee to act in 
conjunction with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in considering the alleged discrim- 
ination against New York in railroad 
freights; and H. B. Claflin & Co. have ad- 
dressed a letter to Governor Robinson, set- 
ting forth that the commerce of this port 
is greatly paralyzed by the discrimination. 
The Governor is requested to lay the matter 
before the legislature and use his influence 
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to induce proper legislation in regard to 
it. The meeting of railroad officials at 
Chicago failed to result in any agreement 
as to east-bound freights and the trouble in 
that direction still continues. 

COAL COMBINATION.—The House 
Committee on Corporations of the New 
Jersey Legislature have subponaed several 
residents and superintendents of New 
Jersey railroads to appear in the State 
House and testify relative to the alleged 
coal combinations. It is the intention to 
make a most searchirg inquiry. 

OPPOSITION TO THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL —It is announced from Albany 
that articles of association to incorporate 
the “Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany Rail- 
road Company” have been filed with the 
secretary of state. The capital stock is 
to be $10,000,000, consisting of 100,000 
shares of $100 each. Three of the incor- 
porators make affidavit that $1,000 of stock 
for every mile has been subscribed, and 
ten per cent. paid thereon, and that it is 
intended in good faith to build the road. 
The following are named as directors for 
the first year: J. D. Featherstonebough, 
Schenectady; S. H. Sweet, Albany; Chas. 
Ely, New York; Bert Van Horne, Lock- 
port; Cheney Ames, Oswego; Henry L 
Fish, Rochester; Alfred Wilkinson, Syra- 
cuse, Thomns H. Stryker, Rome; Addison 
Day, Utica; Edward Appleton, Edward 
Craw), and F. E. Frothingham, of Boston; 
and D. 8S. Bennett, Buffalo. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Jan- 
uary earnings of railroads, so far as heard 
from, show a material increase over the 
same month in 1877. The following 
figures are taken from The Financial 
Chroniele : 


Gross EARNINGS IN JANUARY, 


1878, 1877. 
At., Top., and 8S. Fe. $171,000 $134,864 Inc. $36,186 
B. C, Rap. and N..... 185,412 73,964 Inc. 91,448 
Cairo and St.L*..... 7.998 12,458 Deo. 4,460 
Central Pacific... 1,125,090 1,170,615 Dec. 45.615 
Chic. and Alton. 316,711 351,008 Dec. 34,897 


C., Mil.,and St. P... 706,000 375,553 Ine. 330,447 
C., Mt, V. and Del. 


and branches...... 29,156 26,424 Inc. 2,732 
Den and RioG*. ... 39,719 27,89 Inc. 1183 
G’d T’k of Cant..... 668,739 566,559 Inc. 102,180 
Qt. W. of Cant....... 383,779 218800 Ine. 164,979 
Han. and 8t.Jo.*.... 79,660 75,600 Ine. 4,060 
Ind., B. and W.*. ... 90,969 64404 Inc. 26,565 
Int.and Gt, N*....... 87,234 108,086 Dec. 20,852 
Kansas Pacific.. ... 198,640 180,240 Ine 18,400 
Michigan Cen ...... 543 878 464.053 Inc. 79,825 
Mo. Pacific.... ...... 294,811 265,903 Inc. 28,908 
Mo., Kan., and T.... 217,029 237,032 Dec. 20,003 
Paducah and M*.... 11,001 9,609 Ine. 1,592 
St.L.,A.and T. H. 

(branches)..... .. 39,842 51.370 Dee. 11,528 


8t.L..1.M.and S . 889,400 877,278 Inc. 12,197 
8.L.,K.C.and N. . 264,289 240,042 Inc. 24,247 
St. L. and San F..... 97,542 100,487 Dee. 2,945 
St. L.and So. K.—St. 

L Diviston* ..... 35,407 36 690 Dec. 1,283 
St. L. and So. E.— 


Ky. Division*. .... 19,171 20,428 Dee, 1,252 
St. L. and So. E.— 

Tenn. Division*... 9,123 8,307 Ine. 816 
Tol.,P.and War.... 130,466 78,570 Inc. 51,896 
Wabash.... .....0.5- 390,509 315,525 Ine. 74,984 
Totals . ss... $6,512,485 $5,592,285 ra a 
DOC) IOTERGD. cc. ccccccee ccccecvcccccsocose $1,063,065 
Ns ob iiacacccs seavacicucgaceuscas 142,835 
NR IONONNE vcasensccasecssccacsccecensccesss $920,200 





* Three weeks only of January in each year. 

+ For the four weeks ended January 26th. 

The Louisville and Nashville and Great 
Southern Railroad Company have issued a 
statement of the earnings ofe the road 
for the last two years, in comparison with 
the earnings of the present fiscal year, 
which shows a decided increase in net earn- 
ings in the six months ended December 
81st, 1877, as compared with the same time 
in 1876 or 1875. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
makes the following statement of traffic for 
January: The traftic on the main line in 
Illinois (707 miles) was $444,751, against 
$367,401 in January, 1877. There was also 
an increase on the Iowa division of $35, 
167, making the gain for the month $112,- 
517. In addition to the above, the Spring 
fleld division earned in January (as esti- 
mated) $19,507. 

THE MOVEMENT OF GRAIN AND 
FLOUR.—The three great trunk lines—the 
Erie, New York Central, and Pennsylvania 
Railroad Companies—brought to this city 
in the month of January the enormous 
amount of 6,102,083 bushels of grain and, 
in round numbers, 850,000 barrels of flour. 
About one-half of this amount was for ex- 
port, or 3,192,000 bushels, which was the 

total of the January shipments of grain. 
These figures show an immense increase 
over the receipts of the corresponding 
month of last year, amounting to nearly 
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four and a half millions of bushels of grain 
and nearly two hundred thousand barrels 
of flour. 

GOLD.—The large amount received 
from abroad at the close of the previous 
week and continued payment for account 
of gold interest have made a very free sup- 
ply of gold on the Street and the specula- 
tive demand has been very moderate. The 
opening price was 1024 and the closing 
101%, and most of the sales were made at 
102. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS are depressed, 
on account of the lower quotations in the 
London market and the continued return 
of the securities fron Europe, to be sold. 
Over $40,000,000 have already been 
received, and more are coming, the owners 
fearing a greater decline, on account of the 
expected passage of the Silver Bill. The 
demand here continues good, however, and 
the bonds meet with ready sale at current 
prices, 

The 44 per cents., counting accumulated 
interest from December ist, are now sell- 
ing below par in gold, and the 6 per cents. 
of 1865 about parin gold. These bonds 
now attract buyers as currency invest- 
ments, even at the risk of future interest 
by the double standard. 

The popular subscriptions to the 4-per- 
cent, loan, independent of the last Syndi- 
cate subscription of $10,000,000, now 
amount to about $3,000,000. 

The following were the closing quotations 
of Government bonds on Saturday: 
Asked. 


Bid. Asked. Bia, 
0.8 . Cur’v" a NT 119 |. 8. 10-408 r.....10436 1045 
J. 9. 6s "81 r....105% 108 U, 8. 10-408 op... .107% Wik 


Pe 108 10.8. 5a Slop. ...103% 
U. 8. 68 65 op..102% 103 | 89lr...103 108% 
U.8.6867r 1 19536 U7. 8. 448 MM 108 108% 


U & 68 €8 r... 108% 108% U.8. 4s 1907 cp arty 102 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $345,959,500 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $78,498.000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $404,650; 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for week, $747,150; national 
bank circulation outstanding —. currency 
notes, $320,743,960; gold notes, $1,482,120, 
Receipts of national bauk-notes for the 
week ending to-day, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year: 





1877. 1878. 
Now York, .,....s.-ss000e $1,155,000 $1,187,000 
DOCCIR.. 0. cccccccccceese 1,512,000 1,881,000 
Philadelphia........ .... . 181,000 188,000 
Miscellaneous..... ....... 1,115,000 1,014,000 
Total . <2 +s 00683,963,000 $3,640,000 


STATE BOFDS were in small demand 
during the week and there were few changes 
of importance. Louisiana consols were 
strong and advanced 2 percent. Missouri 
and North Carolina sixes also advanced, 
while District of Columbia 3.658 were a 
little weaker. 

The bond investigating committee of 
South Carolina have made their report to 
the General Assembly. It shows the exact 
status of each particular bond and certifi- 
cate of stock, as far as can be determined 
from the character of the vouchers sur- 
rendered for it, and sets forth the character 
of the vouchers with great clearness and 
perspicuity. These are divided into three 
classes—first, those which were lawfully 
issued and fundable; second, those which 
were neither lawfully issued nor fundable; 
and, third, those which were unlawfully 
issued but fundable. Of the first class 
there are about $4,700,000, of the second 
class about $600,000, and of the third 
class about $3,400,000. It is not expected 
that any action on the report will be taken 
by the Assembly this season. 

The following is a schedule of bonds, 
showing the numbers and denominations 
of the consolidation bonds and certificates 
of stock issued in exchange for and in lieu 
of bonds, coupons, certificates of stock, 
and interest orders, which, in the judgment 
of the commission, were issued in accord- 
ance with law and authorized to be consol- 
idated: 


Bonds for One Thousand Dollars.—Nos. 33, 71, 224 to 
228, 255 to 259, 339 to 346, 364, 379 to 387, 412 to 416, 639, 
645, 761, 857, 939, 940, 941, 1,181 to 1,183, 1,191, 1,194 to 1,201, 
1,224 to 1,229, 1,239 to 1,248, 1,250 to 1,268, 1,271 to 1,274, 
1,280 to 1,298, 1,301, 1,302, 1 305 to 1.313. 1,398 to 1,411, 
1,417, 1,418, 1,423 to 1,442, 1,449, 1,452 to 1,460, 1,467 to 1,480, 
1,501 vo 1,512, 1,515 to 1,530, 1,549 to 1,552, 1,625 to 1,642, 
1,646 to 1,650, 1,660, 1,662 to 1,695, 1,696, 1,724 to 1,832, 
1,865 te 1,984, 1,999 to 2,026, 2,056 to 2,060, 2070 to 2,072, 
2,145 to 2,202, 2,343 to 2,345, 2,360 to 2,306, 2,428, 2,523, 2,524, 
2,508 to. 2,625, 2,653 to 2,670, 2,672 to 2,686, 2,696 to 
2,700, 2,801, 2,802, 2,810, 2,811, 2,824 to 2,831, 2,845 to 





2,962, 2,878 to 2,874, 2.889 to 2,892, 2,900 to 2,920, 2.983 to 
2,985, 2,937 to 2,958, 2,963 to 3,000, 3,016 to 3,020, 3,028 to 
8,081, 8,083 to 3,043, 3,045 to 3,054, 3,087 to 3,089, 3,099 to 
8,121, 3,168 to 3,208, 3,214, 3,217 to 3,236, 3,243 £0 3,261, 
8,257 to 3,274, 3,284 to 3,288, 3,204 to 3,311, 3,320 to 3,354, 
3,357, 3,394, 3,419, 8,442, 3,445, 3,478, 3,487, 3,489, 3,491 to 
8,495, 3,498 to 3 521, 3,523 to 3.525. 

Bonds for Five Hundred Dollars. —Nos. 6, 13, 30 to 32, 
84 to 35, 48, 47 to 49, 51, 56, 154, 205 to 207, 209, 250, 257, 259, 
262 to 264, 271 to 278, 278 to 280, 282 to 284, 288 to 295, 297 
to 299, 301 to 305, 307, 809 to 313, 315 to 3,30, 332, 334 to 338, 
344, 346 to 347, 349 to 851, 353, 357 to 364, 370 to 377, 380 to 
383, 384, 396 to 387, 389, 393 to 894, 397, 413, 418 to 422, 426, 
429 to 430, 434, 436 to 440, 442. 444 to 446, 448 to 470, 472 to 
478, 477 to 480, 482 to 483, 485, 489 to 492, 494 to 495, 498 to 
499, 503 to 506, 511,517 to 519,521 to 530, 582, 534, 554 to 
564, 569, 571, 575 to 581, 583, 585 to 590, 593 to 594, 596 to 
599, 601 to 645, 647 to 668, 673 to 807, 811 to 813, 870 to 876, 
878 to 883, 893 to 905, 908 to 925, 938 to 951, 953 to 965, 972 
to 977, 979 to 984, 986, 989 to 991, 996 to 1,009, 1,012 to 1.014, 
1,016 to 1,018, 1,020 to 1,028, 1,027, 1,029 to 1,084, 1,087 to 
1,052, 1,077 to 1,080, 1,095 to 1 100, 1 105 1,108 to 1,113, 1,115, 
1,117, 1,119, 1,122 to 1,125. 1,128 to 1,148, 1,151 to 1,154, 1,156 
1,158 to 1,160, 1,162, 1,164, 1,165, 1.169, 1,170, 1,172, 1,174, 
1,175, 1,177, 1,179, 1,180, 1,182 to 1,194, 1,196, 1,198, 1,200 
to 1,201. 

Certificates of Stocks for One Thousand Dollars.—Nos. 
82, 44 to 47, 58 to 64, 66 to 70, 75, 80, 101, 102, 121, 137. 

For Five Hundred Dollars.—Nos. 8, 11, 24 to 27, 42, 
49, 50. 

The above schedule contains the num- 
bers of the bonds pronounced good, 
amounting to about $1,600,000, out of 
over $4,000,000. 

After a prolonged and exciting debate, 
the Senate of the State of Virginia, by a 
vote of 20 to 19, has ordered to engross- 
ment, as a solution of the public debt 
question, a bill offering to bondholders the 
privilege of refunding in four-per-cent. 
bonds of the same character as those now 
held by them. This is a victory of the 
moderate men, for the majority of the op- 
ponents of this measure only proposed to 
pay three per cent., and wished to deprive 
bondholders of the tax-receivability fea- 
ture of their coupons. It is scarcely likely 
that this bill will pass the House; but the 
triumph is in the assurance that any ex- 
treme and violent proposition coming from 
the House to the Senate will-be defeated. 

RAILROAD BONDS were generally 
firm, but with some reaction in bonds 
which have recently made a rapid advance 
—notably in Cedar Rapids firsts and Le- 
high and Wilkesbarre consols, 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
decrease of $1,921,125 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $14,095,650. The 
loans are increased $1,781 800 this week, 
specie $916,900, and the deposits $1,411,- 
800. The legal tenders show a decrease of 
$2,485,200 and the circulation is down 
$74,200. The loss of legal tenders is 
partly accounted for by shipments to the 
interior. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 


last week: 


Feb, 9th. Comparisons, 
BONS a. ccccecess: «0 $243,057.300 Inc..,... $1.781,300 
Specte ......  ...008 «ee 82,146,900 Inc... 916,900 
Legal tenders ......... 34,877,000 Dec 2,485,200 
Total reserve........+. 67,028,900 Dec..... 568,300 
Deposita .......0+6 eoes 211,718,000 Inc...... 1,411,300 
Reserve required...... 52,928,250 Ino...... 352,825 
Barplus......ss..seveeee 14,095,650 Dec 1,921,125 
Circulation........+0.+++ 19,687,100 Deo...... 74,200 


BANK STOCKS are generally weak. 
The Dunning affair and the ‘‘ made paper” 
involved are turning out badly. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 























Bid. Asked Bid. Asked, 
gddinces — Mechapics’..... 130 1 

Am’oan Exc = er Jens 100 
Central Nat’n’!. — 100 erchants’..... _ 
C' moss ecee. cevcce — |Mer. hange,. — 75 
Commerce...... 118% 1 oe — 124 
Continental... 76% 15%) New York...... — Ho 
Fourth Nat’al.. — 98 |Ninth National. 90 100 
Fulton. .. .147 16 jNorth Amer..,, 55 64 
Fifth Avenue 220% — | North Biver.. — 6 
Jerman Amer. 70 ‘Pacific 18 
Greenwich - 10 — }Park _— 100 
ImperaTrad's’ — doG/Republio "TM 
mp’s " — 

reing. shoe & Leather - mW 
Manuf's’ & Mer. f0 — |StateofN.Y..n 100 — 
Marine.......... + tad - Preaeomen 8. — 1% 
Market Ese eteece 10434/Union ........... [147 «150 








BANK OF NORTH AMERICA.—The 
paying teller of the Bank of North 
America, of this city, has been discovered 
to bea defaulter to the amount of $100,000. 
It is the old story of speculation, theft, 
and final ruin. The most startling part of 
the disclosure is the fact that the stealing 
of funds for speculation began eight years 
ago, and has until just now remained un- 
discovered. The bank formerly belonged 
to the National Association, but is now a 
state institution. The board of directors 
have decided to reduce the capital of the 
bank to $700,000. 

SAVINGS BANKS.—Senator Davis has 
introduced a bill in the National Senate in 
regard to insolvent savings banks, which 
provides that all taxes due af the time of 
or during insolvency shall be abated and 
annulled, in so far as the collection of it 
would operate to base the sum receivable 
by the depositors; and Senator Cockrel 





has introduced one making the same pro- 
vision applicable to all insolvent banks. 

DIVIDENDS.—The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company have declared 
a dividend of 144 per cent. The Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
have declared a dividend of 1% per cent., 
payable March ist. 

BANKERS’ ALMANAC.—The 27th 
annual volume of The Bankers’ Almanac 
and Register is just published. It consists 
of 200 pages and contains a list of bank 
officers and banks and much other useful 
information. Published by I. 8. Homans, 
251 Broadway. 


v. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regis‘ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ai] other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphiet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
pmo bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Q PER CENT. NET, 








way you please. All ask is atrial. In 
terest paid semi-annually. Security 4 to 
§ times the loan in land alone, exclusive 
of the buildi Sworn appr at present 
low cash values. Prompt payments. Ba year of 
residence in the state. Bestof references. Send for 


particulars. 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minn. 


An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. Read page 
a. For other Premiums see page 


r PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, gout, an lowe Improves Farm 











First Mortgage Coupon Bonds aranteed. We 
guarantee aa as an assurance, that we loan not to ox- 

ed one-third of the actual value. Inoversix years’ 
pusiaess pe Ost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever — get ry acre of land. Send fer per 


ticulars sour re ferences, 
ATEINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; oF 
HENBY beonsnuen, Manager ecetukt, ine fam 
ol 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OUP A TRIED. 
Bonds, Stocks, AviNGs BANKS EVEN | peeve brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
queency. address, for circular, ‘ACTUARY of 

entral lWinots Loan Agency,’ 








as, Missow 
Jacksonville. Tilinois. 


Security from Lose by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 3237-331 CHESTNUT ST. 





ve Reccngsscaconcooeacesesqacdesdueded $2,000,300. 

Tae also Feet nt SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
pUnaL A PROOPY ‘TS, at prices varying from 
$15 to a year, wosording to size. An extra size for 


esueseneie and Rooms _— Desks ad- 
joining Vaults oul for’8 Safe Rente 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST 


Pips 4 COLLECTED and and remitted for a moder- 
a 


B Compe ny act as ECUTOR3 ADMINIS. 
TRATORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE 

UsTS of every description ae ibe 
courts, pin a and ind individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 4 ARE 

EPT SEPARATE AND 41 ART FROM THE 
ASSETS OF THE 00 ANY, AS, APPL TONAL 
TRUST GAPITAL © F MA RILY RE 
SPONSIBLE FOR SF ae a OBLIGATIONS. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept, with- 
out charge. 


A.CA DWELL Presiden 
Rios b,omt Vi 1oe-President and min charge of 


OBERT Porertment. a, Treasurer and Secretary 


Ba 








DIRECTORS: 
1 Hl, Henyy C. Gibso 
co a Te 
Edwa ark, enry 
Alexander ier William H, | eae 
George F. Trigg, = ae re 








HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway. Corner Cedar Street. 
Gogh! i Mn cbilitias, ielasing ee 











Weekly Barket Review, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


quiet and prices are about the same, low 
rades being a little easier at the close. 







SNDEBO - cccscccccocvesssesepesece - 9 GIL 
SHOULDERS: 


{February 14, 1878. 


tinue particularly scarce and firm. We 


e Flour remains dull and h Buck. | Pickled... 436@ 4% tat 
(Fo! kk endl: , Feb. 8th, 1877. y' a an eavy. uck- sceoevererceosvevecsers cose ° DRESSED POULTRY. 
arora =~ , wheat, Flour is dull and lower. Corn Meal td Balted...+..+sssseeteereeeeeee 4% 5 Turkeys.—Jersey..........+..00+00.12 @18 
GROCERS’ MARKET. hee bose js beter demand, but prices of | picxied Bellies. 1/221. corse) a oe M a cnseate and Western....... 9 a 
Rm 1 ve di ' ; eee esce te eesceesscs pring Chickens.—Jersey........... 
COFFEE.—Brazil Ooffee.—There is an | Unsvlind Flour en... 3's so@ 600 | RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The | “POF “a” Bias and West'a, 9 @l2 
increased inquiry, anda more cheerful feel- : . 400@ 4% market is ened but steady. We quote: Fowls.—Jersey, prime.......ss60+--10 @11 
ing obtains. The opinion gains ground 2 75@ 3 75 a $b 3u@ 4 ame oe sressereee 8 @D 
that prices have touched bottom, and, as Sie 5 00@ 5 2% Country Mix z d (free of woolens)....... 3 3% | Spring Chickens an 8 9 
dealers find some improvement in the dis- Ohio, Ind., and Mich, Amber, ‘= : rH City Colored......... a cbislsie da eaienees RTL “ “" Western......... 7 8 
tribution, they are more willing buyers, Minnesots, Common to Fancy 5 15@ 5 65 | PAPER Stock: ; Fowls.—State and Jersey, per lb....10 @l11 
desirable goods of good color, etc., being “New Process.... * 6 Bu@ 8°50 | Lmperfections..........-ssceeeeeeeee BG@ BH | Western, perlb............ 9 @L0 
most in favor. Mild Coffees.—The demand | Southern Flour.......... ascciage 2 75@ 8 50 No. 1 White Shavings.......... coves — Turkeys.—Jersey ........ er 10 
is still light; but there is a disposition to | Buckwheat Flour. per 100 Ibs "1 00@ 2 00 | Book —- (SOlid)...-...+s.00- seeee — @ 8% ee Western ........ ste eeeeee -7 @8 
hold a little firmer, though there have been | Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... ... Ss OO 4 00 COOOL. ee seseceeeccosee +1 @1% SEEDS.—Clover continues very dull, 
no sales to justify higher figures and we | Corn Meal, per bbl.. ..... ssavesces 2 OOD 76 WOOL.—Dullness continues the chie | and prices, though nominally unchanged 
retain previous quotations. We quote: GRAIN.—Wheat.—Until Wednesday the | feature of this market, and, notwithstand- | are favorable to buyers. Timothy is toa 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 154,@w | general characteristics of the market were ing the firm assertions of holders in the great extent neglected, but holders are ap- 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...........+0+6 19° @20 unchanged, the demand being light, while | Past, an easier feeling is manifest for all parently, firm. Flax is exceedingly dull, 
POMRE 655.000. cssceseseveesets 24 @2%6 rices experienced « further decline. On | fine grades. For some time preceding the | being held above the views of buyers. 
RUNNIN 5 cn av'edhs sees POT te however, the market was unset- | Close of 1877 the demand was almost whol- | We quote: 
1 =o An dade A eet eee) ti tled by the exciting rumors from the seat | !y for medium qualities, and holders of | Clover, Western,1876,prime, per lb. 84 83¢ 
Lagu seeeees Pee eeeeeeeerreeeseese 4 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday re- 
sulted in a decided decline in Japan and 
Pingsuey, the other kinds realizing about 
the open market rates. At private sales 
slight concessions have been made on all 
kinds, without, however, stimulating trade. 
We quote: 


of war in Europe, when the demand be- 
came more active, and, with firmer markets 
at the West and in Europe, prices advanced 
2@8 cents per bushel, at which a good 
business was done. Yesterday the market 
was tame, and it was difficult to obtain the 
advanced prices. The season for.South 


fine grades consoled themselves with the 
impression that after the turn of the year 
the demand would run on the stock held 
by them ; but in this they have been disap- 
pointed. The light inquiry that at present 
oo is almost wholly for grades below 

, and, there not being au oversupply of 


Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 @1 45 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........155 @ — 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 





aa... ee ee heceseeee® @ 50 Australian Grain shipments has now fairly | these descriptions, there is no disposition 158 Front Street, New York. 
Young Hyson.............. LII25 @ 7 | commenced, and a demand for tonnage to to meet bu = anything under current Por zum 
English Breakfast......-..-.+.+ 2.0.25 o 75 | European ports with breadstuffs is ex- | Tates. Fall California continues in request | No.1, Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
Uncolored Japan...................29 @ 55 | pected. Corn.—The demand has been | a about previous prices, A large quantity a 1. ha Guano, guaranteed... aa 
OS AS ee osapaaeneeee 235 @ | more active, particularly for new, and | Of Oregonis arriving and to arrive and the Ma e pail Mahre (Ville 

SUGAR —Raw Sugar.—The market has | prices have advanced 1@2 cents per bushel, | Price named is 80@35 cents. Texas still sole é - 52 28 
been less active, but there has been a fair | Old has been held higher, but the demand | “rags, holders asking prices in advance of Mapes’ otato Manure (Ville 
business. Free purchases of the early part | hag been moderate. Rye has been in re- | the views of buyers, In Foreign there is | formula)...... tte eeeeeceencnss 51 94 


of the week supplied the more pressing 
wants of refiners and the unfavorable 


quest, but Western is hardly so firm. 


a very limited amount of business, and, 


Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
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; u Barley remains guiet but steady. Oats | though prices are not quotably lower, re. «. elesiep sattaeesss oe $4 
weather yesterday interfered with demand. | have been in fair request, in part for ex- | S°me disposition is shown to unload. We Mapes’ Seesbenn ten “" Eg 35 00 
A considerable portion of the business this } port, and prices have favored the seller to | @uote: o Shaped! Nitro. Senersahiie... 40 45 00 
week has been for the Philadelphia market. | the extent of half a cent or upward per American a  eaenenennENE @- 5 Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
The stock is now of moderate dimensions | bushel, although the market at the close “ ce ee ¢ . Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
and, with the Cuba product backward in | was dull and heavy. Beans.—Only a re- | american, Combing.............-47 @—61 | Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 85 40 00 
reaching the consuming markets, prices | tail business has been done in either | No.1 Pulied........- Lesseeeseee 18 @~—25 | Lister Bros. Standard Superphoe- 
are steady and firm. Refined has been in | Mediums or Marrows, while other kinds Saperine Pulled....... ocobateeee —33 @—40 | , Phate of Lime........ sevsveee 37 00@ ped 
fair demand, though yesterday there was | are equally dull. Prices are rather lower. y paraiso, Unwashed...........—16 @—16% — — eset ga Bone 38 OlGe red 
— inquiry. Hards are scarce andgare | We quote: : — NG vise ccies pips ames mone = Sasser Nees. Seas Wheel. ". 3400@ 3650 
rmly held at our quotations. The othéf de- | Wagat: @XA8, COAIBE.......4 +++ teeeeee @—22 
- “ A , 8. A., Meri Unwashed aay —32 Lister Bros, Ground Bone. -. 8100@ 33 50 
scriptions rather tend in buyers’ favor, | White Btate.......... osc LO GI (ia °o7 @—30 | Lister Bros, Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 UO 
There is nothing doing for export. We gy n= lila a a @ H Smyrna, Unwashed.............315 @—16 Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 3300 
quote: 0. | WAUKECE......e0e0006. 1B’ @ 32/4 8m aan Washed sete eeereeees 32 80 “ “ Acid Phosphate 80 32 00 
Kaw —Fair to prime Cuba 7K%@ w% No, 2 Milwaukee......... a @ 1 28 . y “ ssieibisieieis.eiejcieienTr s " ‘“ “ Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
pd =r ot aan alte | No. @ Chicago............+-..— — @126 | Val. Sp'g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 24 @—27 “ “Raw Bone Super- 
Grane TEES Glos) | Amber Micuigan.. 0000000071 37 @ 138 | Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair ...... 18 @—2 phosphate. 88 00@ 40 00 
Powdered.......-ssessssseee 9% @10 Bre : 73 @ %b Cal. 8. C.. Gaeaman’ a. : 18 Pod Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
mre oatBte Rees cooo acoso es cp ki. | lla = g = pias: ; babe Matilold Fertilizers. «..sss.e+.0+4 55 00 
HITS.—Standard A—Grocers’...... —@ oi : @ eecccece eeseses o¢ eeee uble Pacific Guano........... 
Steam Refined A...... WAS 8K 8% a Yellow, Ne 52 57 COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 88 00 
Aiba stesavhtudescs B4@ 834 | Wenern White New 88 @ pis ’ ‘ed : Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Yevirow.—Extra C.... seen ccccccccee TK@ 8 estern White, New.......... 58 @ BUTTER.—Prime remains firm, under a ee Fer, Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
Other grades, including C... 64%@ 714 _ good demand ; but the lower grades are | Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
MOLASSES.—There is no market at | Mixeq. ” aA re ~~ of sale and prices favor the buyer. so se Phosphate... 4700 
present for West India descriptions. Re- | Banter: e quote: gh-grade Superphosphate.... 
finers are awaiting supplies of new crop State State, tirkins....... apcsaraie rere niente . 2% @26 Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. .. 85 00 
) State, tubs, selections 30 @32 Ground Raw Bone...........+. 40 00 
and the trade supply their wants from the | Canada , Tisgssevebesder A ge ieee: ; 
* pot J State, tubs, poor to prime... 14 @26 Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
free receipts of the Louisiana article. We | Brans: 5 «a ia 0 a meee: eens O38 coho agianaeda amen 45.00 
retain previous quotations, but they are een,  —..—eearmemetie . 4 @ . oe Western, tubs, choice.......-.-.... 20 (@22 | Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 40 00 
entirely nominal. New Orleans is in steady | Wietianey New... : Western, Creamery...........0.00 83 (@35 | German Potash Salts (25 p.c.)... 15 18 00 
fair demand, with Choice to Fancy grades | poq Sitnes, Hee..........: ; : Western, firkius, choice........... 15 @6 Plaster, per ton,...........++0. +s 9 00 


strong, and the lower grades are also doing 
a little better than before. We quote: 


Cuba, INE 6s ve svesessssene nominal. 
Porto Rico (new)..........- ees euadeu 45 @48 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........38 @390 
New Orleans, o good. .....43 @45 
New Orleans, 7: best ......— (@50 


FISH.—There is some improvement in 
the demand for Massachusetts Maekerel. 
Halifax continues quiet, the views of hold- 
ers being above those of buyers. Dry Cod 
has declined, and at the lower figures rather 
more business is doing. Stocks of Box 
Herring in first hands are gradually being 
worked off and the market is somewhat 
firmer. We quote: 

George's Cod, # qtl........... 550 @6 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bb)........4 875 @ 4 25 
Pickied Cod, @ bbl........... 350 @ 4 59 
Mackerel ; 

No. 1 Shore.......ceccceseees+18 OO @23 00 
No. 2 Shore, new...... eccecvee 
No, 3 Large, neW.....esececeee 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 1 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., # bbl.1 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 17 

.Herring. No. 1, @ box......... —12 @i4 

SALT.—Factory-filled continues dull, 
but prices are quotably lower. Bulk meets 
with very little attention. The supply is 
large and prices favor the buyer. We 
quote: 

‘rurk’s Island, ® bushel...... -— 2% @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 90 @1 15 
In smal] bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 6¢ ree 4 
In small pockets. 100 ina bbl..— 3 344 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES —The market is dull and nomi- 
nal. We quote Pot 444,@5 cents and Pearl 
6@6%. 

BROOM CORN.—Choice grades rule 
firm andthe less desirable qualities about 
steady. The demand is moderate and mostly 
for small parcels. We quote: Choice Long 
Green Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; fair to good do., 
6@7c.; good to choice Green Medium, 
6@6éc.; fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice 
Short Green Medium, 6@6}c.; fair to good 
do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green Bush., 
7@B8c. ; fair to good do., 6@7c.; Red-tipped, 
all grades, 4@5c,; common Red, Stubby, 
and Crooked Corn, 4c. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The mar- 
ket for State and Western Fiour remained 
easy until Wednesday, when the demand was 
moderate, and some concession was neces- 
sary in order tosell lines. The higher grades 
have remained quiet and prices are un- 
changed. The market yesterday closed 
quiet. Southern Flour has been in rather 
more inquiry; but the market is still rather 








Pea, prime.......... painmeees 18 @1 95 

CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
ruled irregular, prices having at one 
time advanced; but finally closed at about 
the rates current at the date of our last. 
The sales were at 11@11'¢c. for extra 
Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 
8@10°4 for poor to prime to dress 54@57 
lbs. ‘he demand for Milch Cows has been 
slow. A few fair to good sold at 55@60, 
Calves have met with a very moderate inqui- 
ry; but the offerings were not large. We 
quote Milk-fed 6@8éc. for poor to prime 
and 2!¢@31¢ for Grassfed. For Sheep 
and Lambs the demand has been quite act- 
ive and the closing prices show a slight 
advance. The former are quoted 434 @61¢c. 
for ordinary to best and the latter 71g tor 
Canada. ive Hogs were dull and weak. 
Sales reported at $4.50@$4.65 per 100 lbs. 
The receipts for the week are 9,135 Beef 
Cattle, 89 Cows, 722 Calves, 20.689 Sheep, 
34,317 Hogs. 

HAY.—Shipping grades arrive slowly, 
while the demand contioues fairly active. 
The better qualities are being received in 
large quantities, and, with only a limited 
outlet, prices, though no lower, favor 
buyers. The quotations are for North Riv- 
er Shipping, 65@70c.; Retail grades, 
70@s85e.; and Clover and Salt, 40@50c. 
Straw is dull, but not quotably lower. The 
range is 50@60c. for Leng Rye and 40@45 
for Short do and Oat, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—There has been 
more inquiry for cash and future Pork at 
previously quoted prices. Bacon.—Bacon 
has remained quiet and easy, though prices 
are not quotably lower. Cut Meats have 
been in fair request at steady prices, Lard. 
—There has prevailed a better demand for 
both cash and future Steam Lard; but 
prices are nevertheless a shade easier. Re- 
fined is also lower and the market closed 
heavy. Beef remains quiet but firm; 
small sales have been made at the full 
prices appended. Beef Hamsremain dull. 


EEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl.........sse06 900 @l12 00 
xtra Mess....: er 13 00 
rime Mess, tierce............20 00 — — 

Packet, bbl..........-..s+e0e014 BO @15 00 

Sez Bxiee {ndia Mess, tierce.23 00 @27 00 
‘ORK: 

Mess, Western...........0...-11 00 @l11 %5 

Extra Prime, Western......... 7 00 @10 00 

Prime Mes8..9.....-seeeee0--1l OO @L 


2 00 
LaRD: 
West. Steam, tcs., pr.,# 100 bs, 755 @ 7 70 
CEU MEER a dassccccosecccecee ¢ OO 7 55 
Refined...c.csecsccccccccccece ¢ 82719@ 8 00 





8: 
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Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @l4 
CHEESE.—Export Cheese remains tirm, 
though the demand is only fair. Other 
grades are steady. We quote: 
State Factory, fancy.......... oe 
State Factory, good to tine 
State Factory, fair to good . 
Btate DAILIES. 606 .ociccnccccsceccsc cng 





Western Factory, choice.-.-.+---...13 @13% 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I0 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @T% 


EGGS.—With freer receipts, the market 
has favored the buyer to the extent of 1@2 
cents @ doz. We quote: 

Long Isiand, N. Jersty, aud near-by 20 @21 
State and Pennsylvania.......... . 18 @lg 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 16 @I7 

FRULTS.—Domestic GnrEEN.—A_ re- 

duced and more closely conceutrated sup- 
ply of choice stock is the natural result of 
tbe progress of the season, and holders, of 
course, gain an advantage accordingly. 
Demand, however, is somewhat checked 
by the addition to cost asked and buyers 
contine themselves mainly to jobbing par- 
cels. We quote: ; 
Apples, selected lots, per bbl..... . 4 T5@5 2% 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 OU@4 00 
Apples, W.N.Y., f’rto g’d, per bbl. 2 25(@3 00 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 1 WW@2 00 
Cranberries, fair to choice, per bbl. 6 UO@7 UO 
Domestic DriepD.—The market shows no 
life or animation. Holders of goods are 
not offering their stock; but are waiting 
for a better state of feeling, believing the 
wants of the country will require all the 
present stock. Cnoice Sticed Apples are 
in demand. Other Fruits are dull and nomi- 
nal. We quote: 


Apples, State .....cccccccsce coe oer 5 @SE 
Apples, Western....... sisdeccepcecee © 6 
Apples, Southern. .......ceecceece - 4 @il 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 9 @I10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... .seseseees 34@ 5 
BUACROOITIOS o osccccesecccceve rt dl Og 
PUMIOR s Antec dancavdcwcetece csecmevegne GOO 


HOPS.—Strictly prime are scarce and 
wanted at 13 cents ; but holders demand 14 
and 15, in view of which but little has been 
done. Other grades are less aciive, but un- 
changed. We quote: 


New York, choice export...........11 @I13 
New York, low to prime..... Reeeeee > @l10 
BEES OO er eh Orn rare oe 5 @8 
ee eer pievdsenasaas 5 


8 

POTATOES are firm, with a fair AR 
We quote: ~- 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 38 @1 50 

46 State, Rose...........1 75 @2 00 

6s Early Guodrich,.......2 25 @2 50 
POULTRY.—Arrivals of Live have been 
moderate, and, with the demand showing 
about the usual volume, former rates are 
maintained. Dressed was in fair demand 
and fine lots were held steady. Ducks con- 


Ree aie 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. a “ 62. 
4c. 


‘TEAS REDUCED, 











OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 'TKA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 








BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES, 
Dealers, families, and consumers 
in general of above articles sho 

call at JOS. ST 


Chambers street, cor. ington, 
New York, where they will find the 
largest and choicest selected stock 
~ he country at lowest — 
w 


custo! 
meet prompt attention. Send for 
circular. Address P.O. box 423% 
AGENTS WANTED. 











Per Monta and Expenses 
or Commission toa few be | E A R LY 
NO'PEDDLING, “Cr a. Loxu s CONtract 


CO., Nos. 4 & 5 Puller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ile 


WATER WHEELS. 


THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 


TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 





SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Address, POOLE & HUNT, 
Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD 


ay The Grocers 


ee : Hand - Book 

_ Tape ae ‘ contains 50 
Pe ~ - Looe pages of valu- 
& es / able informa- 








tables, 


: ee tion, 
rates of tare, how to gauge, etc. Illustrated price- 
list of store oxteree. ete. Send 3c 


, samp. 
B.WOOD, 28 West Broadway, N. Y. 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 





present. Read page 20. For other 


Premiums see page 29. 


TE AS —The choicest in the world—Importers 
le artic oi Saace ever ne ary oon ly 
12 ry’ 7’ : 
oo PO. 





Sie Whit a er Peds 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wits give to the aubscrivers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of p Great care must be 
taken to yive a complete description of the policy: 
(1) a8 to age of insurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 








amount of premtum.and (5) kind of poliey. Enclose ° 


stamped and addressed envelope. ’ 


FIRE INSURANCE FAILURES. 


Ir is really remarkable that so little at- 
tention has been paid to the failures of fire 
insurance companies. One would suppose 
that such a failure was almost unknown. 
To be sure, at times, the attention of some 
business man is called to the fact that he 
has property insured in a company which 
is not entirely safe. At times there comes 
a great conflagration, and a few fire com- 
panies are known as giving way to them. 
But that there is any very great danger of 
a fire insurance company’s failing never 
seems to have entered the minds of the 
American people. One thing is certain: 
when a fire insurance company fails, those 
who were its patrons all pursue the same 
course—they go somewhere else and get 
their insurance, and try to be more careful. 
So the press regards a fire insurance com- 
pavy’s failure as it does any other failure. 
It is spoken of in precisely the same terms 
as the failure of a bank or the failure of a 
merchant. The business is not condemned 
at large. The whole business is not called 
a swindle. The officers of respectably 
managed companies are not held up to ridi- 
cule. There is something very peculiar 
about this. It is past the comprehension of 
an ordinary man why it is that the fire in- 
surance companies can have so smooth a 
course in their failures, and the business 
be just as popular and be patronized to pre- 
cisely the same extent, whether there are 
failures or not; and yet, when one or two, 
ora half dozen poor, weak life insurance 
companies —companies which no honest 
expert would recommend—fail, why, then 
the press, and the public, and the critics all 
blame the business itself for it. We say: 
It is impossible to see the difference. It is 
impossible to hunt oft any reason why one 
class of insurance companies is not entitled 
to as much consideration as another. There 
are doubtless many men in the country to- 
day, good business men, who think that 
there has been almost a panic in life insur- 





nce, 

And why? Because there has been a few 
sinall failures in the weak companies. Five 
or six will cover the whole number, and the 
amount of deficiency in assets does not 
cover over about one eightieth of the wholé 
amount invested in the business. It does 
not matter how strong and how solid the 
remainder of the companies are. It is of 
no consequence how well they have been 
managed. They must be blamed because 
some wicked men have got into the busi- 
ness, 

Now, who would believe that sonre thirty 
tire insurance companies failed in the year 
1877? Has there been a fire insurance 
panic? Was there any extensive confla- 
gration during the year? Has there been 
&ny reason of any kind to .suppose that 
there would be any fire insurance failures? 
Of course, it has been a hard year for all 
industries, One class would be expected 
to take its chances with all of the others. 
There was no reason why fire insurance 
should escape, any more than that life in- 
surance companies should. But who has 
heard of the failures? It is a fact that be- 
tween thirty and forty companies did fail 
during the year. It is a fact that the 
number of failures was about equal to the 
whole number of life companies in busi- 
ness. Itisafact thatthe number of fail- 
ures was about six times as great as it was 
in the life companies, It isa fact that it 
was but a natural result of the times that 
it should be so, But the failures in 1877 
among the fire companies do not tell the 
whole story. Since 1870 the number has 
neached very nearly three hundred. The 
Insurance Monkor, of this city, has pub- 
lished a list of 227 cempanies which have 
failed, and says that its statistics are not 
complete. The work done by The Monitor 


‘P tis regard ip valuable; end we are 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


promised a complete list, which the editor 
says will doubtless reach three hundred in 
number. This is at the rate of about 37 a 
year, coming in good times and iv bad 
times, coming before the panic and after 
it; before the depreciation of values and 
since property of all kinds has gone down 
in price. 

We é€an only say that the record of the 
life companies is most wonderful. The 
confidence of the people abould be in- 
creased as to their standing, rather than 
diminished. They have stood the depres- 
sion in business and the hard times better 
than any other class of business, beyond 
any kind of question. 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


, February 6th, 1878. 
“ Henry C. Bowen, Esq., Editor Tue INDE- 
PENDENT : 


* Dear Sir:—I have noticed your strictures 
upon the way the Universal Life Insur- 
ance Company has been conducted, and fully 
agree with you in reyard to its mismanage- 
ment; but the point I am most interested in is 
the best thing for the policyholders to do at 
the present time. I have been approached by 
an agent of the Universal, who desires me to 
scale my policy, and he states that the ma- 
jority of them have already done so, and, if I 
will do so, the company will in theend be re 
storei to solvency; or, in other words, if the 
lIlabilities can be reduced ove-half, there will 
be ascets enough to make the company solv- 
ent. This seems a practical way of settling 
the difficulty, and I am anxious to save as 
much of my policy as possible ; but fear, if the 
company should go into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, it would be worse off than now. 

“Knowing you are familiar with these mat- 
ters in New York, 1 would like your views in 
regard tothis point. There are undoubtedly 
a great many others in my position and want 
light on this subject. 








" “Veritas,” 

We should be glad to speak favorably of 
the Company referred to. Under its old 
management, it was not worthy of the least 
confidence, as a good many, to their sor- 
row (and we among them), have found out. 

It is said that ‘‘about the worst thing 
that can be done with a man is to hang 
him”; and we say that about the worst 
thing that can be done with a life-insurance 
company is to put it into the hands of a 
receiver. Weare inthe same boat with the 
writer, having a policy in the mismanaged 
concern; and, preferring a half loaf to no 
bread, we have at last decided to accept the 
proposal spoken of. If ‘‘ scaling” will save 
the policyholders from the prospect of a 
total loas, we are in favor of such a com- 
promise, on the principle of ‘‘ doing that 
er doing worse.” The Universal Life has 
now become a universal stench in the nos- 
trils of the people, and we hope no part of 
the universe will ever be afflicted with an- 
other such corporation. Its old managers, 
we are glad to say, are safely out, and, if 
we are rightly informed, are so thoroughly 
out that they never will darken its doors 
again. The new management, we are in- 
forméd, is under the special direction and 
control of a committee of reliable and 
honorable gentlemen, who are interested to 
see that justice is done to all parties con- 
cerned, and it is for this reason solely that 
we advise the scaling proposed, and thus 
save the company from the hands of a 
receiver. Finis. H. C. B. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue lower house of the State of New 
Jersey passed a resolution, on Wednesday 
of last week, to send a committee to New 
York to examine a man who has been in- 
dicted by two different grand juries in the 
siate. It is a committee which has been 
appointed to examine into the official con- 
duct of Secretary of State Kelsey, who is 
the insurance official of the state. That 
Mr. Kelsey is one of the most efficient in- 
surance officials is evidenced by the fact 
that there is probably no state in the 
country where wild-cat companies are less 
tolerated; and it has been so ever since 
he has been the insurance* commissioner. 
Another evidence of his efficiency is that 
when, a Jittle more than a year ago, be 
learned that the New Jersey Mutual was 
insolvent, and that stealings had been going 
on, he promptly had the company placed 
in the hands of a receiver and the officers 
and managers indicted. It now seems to 
us simply disgraceful that 3 committee 








should lower themselves so far ag to go to | 
New York to examine one ofthe indicted 
managers, who cannot go to Trenton, be 
cause ‘he ia not willing to submit to the 
New. Jersey Jaws. Seven representatives 
of the people of the State of New Jersey 
traveling a half a hundred miles to exam- 
ine a man who dares not cross the line of 
the state, and who has been notorieus in 
bis purchases of the columns of such 
papers in the state as he could buy; who 
has spent thousands of dollars during the 
past year for the publication of articles 
that never would have been published but 
for the money that was paid for them— 
articles abusing an efficient and honest 
state ofticial—we say that, when these seven 
men set their feet in New York to examine 
such a man and listen to his old and worn- 
out abusive trash, their faces ought to burn 
with shame. 

—The receiver of the broken Continental 
Life Insurance Company states that 12,000 
Claims have been filed by policyholders. 
The receiver has directed that all mort- 
gages on which interest isnot paid prompt- 
ly shall be at once foreclosed. Many have 
been foreclosed already. Great difficulty 
is found, however, in disposing of the real 
estate held by the company for loans ad- 
vaoced, A number of litigated claims are 
now pending before the courts. The pres- 
ent running expenses of the company are 
within the amount of interest due on de- 
posits. Actions have been begun against 
stockholders for the amount of surplus 
dividends they received before the compa- 
ny failed; also against a large number of 
agents of the company out of the city. 


—In Milwaukee there were 14 alarms 
during the month of January. The causes 
were chimney fires, 5; carelessness, 5; over- 
turning a heated stove, 1; explosion of a 
kerosene lamp, 1; defective flue, 1; rekin- 
dling of a smouldering fire, 1. The losses 
on buildings aggregated $1,905, and on 
stock $1,840. The loss above insurance 
was inconsiderable. But will anybody 
look over the list of causes, and show us 
one which a little care and common sense 
would not have prevented from blossom- 
ing out into a fire? 


—Messrs. F. W. Ballard and George H. 
Marsland, of the New York Mail, are the 
best collectors of insurance news in the 
United States. The amount of obligation 
on the part of each insurance editor in the 
country to them will perhaps never be 
known to them. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 











ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1878. 


$33,181,828.49. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


NOOR OAT ER ay 4 


Entire surplus seeaeatie members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for thetr va 

Endowment policies at life rates, 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
1878. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ 00,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Liae 
bilities................... 179,325 44 

Surplus...... Susyctclaeennuse 545, 155 72 


WM. G, CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUS, Pres. 
MG. Cae Tan L, THOMSON, Ase°t BoC, 












a 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORE, | 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


F, S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, = 
Vice-Presiden. 





Isaac F, Luioyp, Secretary, 
W. H. OC. Bartuert, Actuary 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS? 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co, 


January ist, 1878. 





Capital Steck........ . Rey ee $500,000 00 

I oda easveincdalabenccSodesccsaces 659,030 OS 

Total Assets.................. $1,159,030 08 
ASSETS. 


Nation»! Bank Stock ............. .. ‘. 
Railroad Bonds..............+.- 






. 280,737 @0 
Real Estate, Office Bullding........ .. 80,000 00 
Bills Receivable for Marine Premiur +» 67,619 55 
Cash on hand and tn Bank............ ....0e- 340,256 38 
Interest Accrued and Salvages.,., . 20,758 47 


Premiums in course of collection. - 22,189 92 
Exchange in London... ..,.....ceceeeeeeeeees 18,708 76 
$1,15y,030 00 

LIABILITIES. 
Unpaid L0sees.. oo .ccsccscorcccccscevescesccess $57,000 00 


SAMUEL GOULD, President. 


JAMES J. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This oe concucts its business under the New York 
Sa eee u Fu —. 


| 
100 & 102 Broadway, N. 
Montague Sts. and ! wes rea way, B’ 
Cash on band and in banks.. — 411 64 
Loans on 
Stocks (value es )» 
Baer on demand.. 


oans op Bond and Morizage 
“ton. a5 Oh. Estate, worth $ 


United States and other Siocks and Bonds 
owned by the Company a8 follows ( Market 


ue): 
ue york Ci web ene and ener: 
Stocks 4 tes 
State “Bona asedeede 
1,000 Goaren, N. Y.and Harlem 
errr 72,500 C0 
. w12 50 


maar viz., 
ew York Brooklyn, 
nd $37,300 ac 


3 Cor. Cou pad 


Ae 00 


685,871 64 


633,000 60 


R. Co 
United ttates Stocks.. 


Real Estate owned 
office buildings in 
and Brookiyn, F. 
quired by eames 
Premiums oue—unpaid, und baiances in 
the hands of Agen 
Inter¢ st unpaid (aue this EB )orce. ccoceee 
Rents due and accrued 





1,072,692 50 


699,800 CO 

147,287 22 
22.881 
12,0 


Tetal. ncbngptsconsabccoceraspsor $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance « 
outstanding risks.... 983,069 21 
“ for reported losses, un- 
claimed dividends, 
ite , etc., ete 
pe for contingencies akees 
Capital 


cial Res’ rve #und 450 000 
gpecia divided Surplus. . 
OPR, Pres. WA H. |. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
Sreus Peeks ec. B.C, TOWNSEND » A. D 
A.M.KIKRBY, Soc 1. D. JOHN K.OAKL BY. Gen. Ag’t 
Cc. 


H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
January lith, iBtB, 


Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s Present, named on page 
36. For other Premiums see: ipage 


. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, ° » ” - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - a 


Net Surplus, « - = = 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, . . - 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in BankS....0c.c-.00-sevcssesees seorees 
United States Stoc 
Ba 


State and City Bonds o ~~ grees 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (mar 
ist January, 187 

ee in ae of Agents 





BOs... .ccccccccccccees 0eesercecerO0egreceseees ceeeeesoece 


CHAS. > MARTIN, ‘President. 


J. HH. WASHBU RN, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to dist Decem- 


eee ceeeEe $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
Of JamUary, 18T7.. 2... eee cec esse ceeeeeee 2,060,962 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 751 028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon vive disconnected 
—_ Marine 
Premiums marked of from ist January, 
teil, to Sist December, 1877............ $4,902,831 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 
The pOumpany has the following Assets, 


United ly 4 pe, State of Now x e 0 oe 

nk, and other Stoc “4 

Loans secured by Stocks and Otherwise 1 a8 200 w 
Real Mstate aad claims due the Co 

pany. estimated at .. ..........eeseeeee 


617,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Reeeivable 1,764,393 63 





Cash in Bank .,,.....ccseceveee sees - 255,364 02 
Total Amount of Assets.,........ $14,366,851 (6 
=——_—— 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. Pp, JONES FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H, MOOKE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIs8 CURTIS OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. I, MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li.W, GE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE T L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, TAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUN 
WM. STURGIS GAS D. LEV EuICi, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EOMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A HAND, bi l 1AM . FOGG, 














JOHN D HEWL. ETT, ING 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,‘ THOs. wy COBDINGTON, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Net ASsEtTs, January cevecececeeee@l3,071,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be 2 Distribaved., — ‘517,857 50 
Leaving..... .. ... + c0eccecccccccevec Gls, 208,188 Sl 
REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pole 


cyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adopti and of athoroughly 
rai 











24. The maintenance of an ample Reserved Fund. 
The market peiee of the securities of which the 
fund is it, over the cost onthe 
tg is item is not availed of in 

= 2 capital as above presented. 


For pamphiets and yoports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the - ra or of 
Agente in any city or town of importance 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Bec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 


W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary, 













Bonds and mortgas oy being first lien on Real Kstate (worth $4,296,200) snascovesedéy 28 


| DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 


—— 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


727 50 




















..,86,109,526 75 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 





DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ase’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law ot Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABBOEE, OVOF..06...0.00scccceeeeeeees1 0,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly................++ --- 2,000,000 





REPORT OF THE: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 
The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
New YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination ia most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 
This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, eifher by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has rily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 
The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amoanting tn value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.76 more than cost. 
The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from tts re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department, 





LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Ke- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true w the letter, and no other labilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The different Departments—Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely P it and having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 
Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same, 
The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of expertence, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 
Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows: 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 
This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance pany is h tly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and of pi payments to be received. 
For the reasons above given, the ‘Superintendent hes no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its offiaers to his warmest commendation. 





































































































The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- ET * 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any Ass s. 
cause. Nt TIN i 5 dnc pdb ccnctesnseennieccenscbBapesonsenpenqistpthccececcecenceses en seeknbie eehequeeseineawawene +» $2,473,087 bu 
Examine the Plans and Bates ef this Company. Bonds and Mortgages......... See eeeeeeeeenereerenaeeereegereearereseestesegeeessseeesoass senscasesesccseses LT yQ00, 202 84 
Stooks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
HENRY STOKBS, President. Cost Value. Market Value. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President | Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock............ aoe e+» $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
J. L. HALSEY, Seorstary. Bank of America, N. Y., stock......... y- 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock ,470 00 
6, N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
EMP » American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock... 10,500 00 
H.Y.W LE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock... se 6.400-00 
United States Bonds ......... cccccccccccccseseces . 8,892,768 34 
THs Central Park Loan... .....cseeeeeseeees oo cceeen eegee spunacous 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock.. . 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company tonds.. 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds............+++ 576,110 00 
LIFE New York County Bounty bonds... 42,000 00 
Insurance Ce., | New York City consolidated bonds....... Sa 745,875 00 
OF HARTFORD | New York County consolidated bonds............++.+++++ Secceece 131,625 00 
CONN. New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds. dé ccrcccccccoccoses 60,000 00 
8 New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds...,.............. 1,170,000 00 
83 & Sure, New York and Harlem Railroad bonds..,,.........-..++ . 1,178,388 88 
le Brooklyn City bonds........... Sbaseeddbeeds ‘ 1,024,760 00 
$379,602.16 Jersey City bonds..........+.+++ etecverboocece . 450,590 00 
a L Yonkers Town bonds........+++++ eee isevacnsgasecseaaeee 183,700 00 
Jas. 8. Parsons | Newark City bonds...... aa BR ELS 131,210 00 
President. Flushing water bonds SY Ure 80,000 00 
A. 8. Winchester | Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds.. - sas 10,155 00 
Vioe-Pres't. East Chester bonds.............4. PR hd 6 Melee paced Hy 5,000 00 
R. BE. Beech DAT CRE y WODRE?..5....cccccrcscccccccéitvcesesvoesbods ie 56,500 00 
Secretary. Tennessee bonds.............. shewbe 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds. ase 4 spews 3,500 00 
UINCY MUTUAL MEIN 55552 ooo ossxaseccelscces Age i 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds oe 8,960 00 
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present to everybody. Read page 
20. For other Premiums see page 
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MAY’S VALENTIWNE. 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 


A VALENTINE for little May ; 
She is three years old to-day. 
Open, read. What does it say ? 


Ah! the little, sweet ‘‘ Blue Eyes.’’ 
To read her valentine she tries, 
And fancies she is very wise. 


But she wil! older have to grow 
Ere she can rightly read, you know ; 
And Mamma, laughing, tells her so. 


So bring your valentine to me, 
Blue Eyes, darling. We will see 
What in this dainty note can be. 


‘Eyes are blae, 
And blue is true, 
Sugar’s sweet, - 
And May is, too. 
Little Blue Eyes, 
I love you.”’ 


See May’s eyes! Ah! how they shine! 
‘Mamma, is dat twuly mine, 
All dat buful valytine?” 


Yes, my baby, you are sweet ; 
Almost good enaugh to eat, 
From you head down to your, feet, 


Who’s your Valentine? Oh! May, 
Don’t ask questions, Run and play, 
Else my kisses will betray 


Who will always be to you 
A faithful Valentine and true ; 
For I love May, and May loves—who? 





WHO SENT IT? 
A VALENTINE STORY. 





BY MRS. MARTHA SEWALL. 


As Phebe Sexton opened the door of the 
school-room, there was a clatter of many 
tongues and little peals of laughter pro- 
ceeding froma group of merry girls and 
boys gathered around the register, in the 
corner. She did not join the party, but 
was passing quietly to her seat, when one 
of the girls called out: 

‘*Phebe, how many have you got?” 

‘“‘Oh! Phebe, come and see ours,” added 
another. ‘‘ We've got lots and lots. How 
many have you?” 

Phebe turned and walked timidly toward 
the others. 

‘‘How many what?” she asked, inno- 
cently. 

‘*Why, valentines, of course. How stu- 
pid!” 

“Oh! [ haven’t any valentines,” she an- 
swered, 

“‘Not any!” exclaimed all the girls at 
once. 

‘*Why, didn’t you have one?” cried Ab- 
bie Crane, in amazement; adding, in a tone 
in which there was a good deal of pride: 
“T’ve got five. Just see!” And she dis- 
played her treasures. 

‘‘Mercy me! How funny not to have any 
valentines,” said one of the younger girls, 

‘““Why, I don’t believe there’s another 
girl in school but that’s got at least one,” 
Abbie went on. ‘‘Don’t you ever have 
any?” 

“T never did but once,” admitted Phebe, 
with a very red face, as if not having val- 
entines was something of which to be 
ashamed, 

‘“Why, how queer!” said Sallie Burr, 
laughing heartily. A laugh which very 
soon subsided, as it was joined in by 
few of the others, 

“Say!” Abbie Crane called out, as 
another little girl came in. ‘‘Come and 
see our valentines. And—ain’t it funny ?— 
Phebe Sexton hain’t got one.” 

“She hasn’t!” exclaimed the new-comer. 
“Well, I have three,” taking them out of 
her geography. ‘I had a comic one, be- 
sides; but mother said I needn’t call that @ 
valentine.” 

“Of course, you needn’t, if you ain’t 
& mind to,” laughed Maurice Charter, 
‘What was it, any how?” 

‘I shan’t tell you,” replied the young 
miss, ‘‘ Why, did you send it?” 

“Tl bet he did,” shouted little Willie 
Crane. ‘‘’Cause I saw him buyin’ one.” 

“You be still, Willie,” said his sister 
Abbie. ‘‘ You shouldn’t tell all you see.” 
Then, as a tall, fine-looking youth entered 


the room, she exclaimed: “‘ Oh! Dick, let’s 


How many have you got?” 

‘Six or eight, I believe,” replied the boy, 
carelessly. ‘‘They’re in my pocket some- 
where.” . 

*‘In your pocket! You'll muss them all 
up,” cried several of the girls. 

“Come, show them to us,” urged Abbie. 

“Don’t bein a hurry. I want to warm 
my fingers first.” 

Nevertheless, he pulled them out and 
handed one to the impatient Abbie, while 
the others crowded around, the boys, how- 
ever, not showing so much interest as they 
really felt. 

The various expressions of the different 
faces, so eagerly bent over the handsome 
missive, would have afforded an interest- 
ing study for an artist. Dick Eustis im- 
proved the opportunity offered and intently 
scanned each face. 

‘«That’s real pretty,” said one and an- 
other. 

“And you sent it, Ella Doty,” observed 
Dick, quietly. 

A very conscious face was raised to his, 
as its owner exclaimed, with a little forced 
laugh: 

“The idea! What makes you think 
80? » 

‘*T don’t think anything about it,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I know. And I’m certainly very 
much obliged to you.” 

“I don’t care! I think it’s too bad! 
You always find out everything.” 

**Oh! you did send it! You did!” cried 
all the rest, triumphantly; while Dick said: 

**Never mind if she did. Thai’s all 
right. Now, we’ll see who sent this.” 

‘*Let’s all look as if wé sent it, just to 
tease him,” said Sallie Burr. Then, as she 
caught sight of Phebe, who stood, with 
empty hands, looking on admiringly, she 
cried out, in a tone that sent the blood to 
the pale cheeks: 

‘Oh, say! I want totell you something. 
‘*Phebe Sexton hasn’t got a single valen- 
tine.” 

Dick turned to leok at the timid, shrink- 
ing little figure near him, and said, in his 
pleasant, gentle way: 

‘*Why, I declare, that’s shabby. Isn’t 
it?” 

Phebe did not reply or even look up. 
She walked hurriedly to her seat, and let 
her hand shade her eyes, while her spell- 
ing-book lay open before her. 

Phebe Sexton was not a favorite in 
school, and she knew it. Sometimes she 
would say to herself that she “ didn’t 
care’; while at other times some real or 
fancied neglect would nearly break her 
little heart. If she had only known, the 


had she not been so excessively shy. As 
it was, they never treated her ill, for there 
was nothing about her to dislike; but they 
seldom paid her much attention, and 
always showed by their actions that they 
considered Phebe Sexton of very little 
consequence. Such indifference and neg- 
lect to a child of Phebe’s sensitive nature 
often causes as much real grief as unkind 
words or out-and-out rudeness. She was a 
slender, delicate girl, who had nothing of 
the robust, healthy look of her com- 
panions. Her cheeks were not plump and 
rosy, like Abbie Crane’s. Her eyes never 
danced and sparkled with fun and mischief, 
as did Sallie Burr’s. Spelling and grammar 
lessons usually kept her in the schoolroom 
at recess, instead of her being out romp- 
ing and racing with the rest. Then some- 
times, after all her hard study, a trouble- 
some sentence or a puzzling combination 
of ‘‘phth” would send her in tears to her 
seat, resolved to study still harder the next 
time, rather than to miss again. Poor 
Phebe! She had nobody to tell her that 
her lessons would have been much more 
easily learned for a few minutes’ run in the 
fresh air. Her mother was an invalid, who 
had nothing to do with the care of her 
little daughter; and her teacher rather 
commended her studiousness and held her 
up as an example’for the rest of the 
scholars. 

As Dick Eustis passed Phebe’s desk, a 
few minutes later, on the way to his own, 
her ‘eyes were still shaded, and he saw a 
tear fall on the open book below. Dick’s 
hand was hastily thrust into the pocket 
where his usual supply of caramels was 





kept; and when it came out a handful was 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


sce Your valentisies, “Ain't mine beauties? | 








laid on the book, just where the teardrop 
had fallen. } 

Phebe looked up; but Dick was half-way 
down the aisle. 

“Poor little thing!” he said to himself. 
‘* Now she is crying because she hasn’t any 
valentines. It isa shame nobody sent her 
any. I don’t suppose she’d have minded so 
much, only the girls made such an out- 
rageous fuss over it. Bother! how girls do 
act. She’s real good, too. She’s helped 
me dozens of times with my arithmetic,” 
And Dick forthwith fell into a reverie, in 
which we will leave him. 

Yes, Dick was right. Phebe was, as the 
children termed it, ‘‘good in arithmetic,” 
and they always knew where to run for aid 
if their examples would not ‘‘come right.” 
It was the one study which was her delight 
and in which she never had an imperfect 
recitation, and she seldom came across an 
example that she was not able to work. 

As Phebe walked along to school, in the 
afternoon, Abbie Crane overtook her. 

‘Oh, say! I’ve got another valentine. 
Isn’t it too sweet for anything? I wonder 
if Dick Eustis didn’t send it? I ’most be- 
lieve he did; for these in boxes cost ever 
so much, and I don’t suppose anybody else 
would think of buying one. He’s so rich, 
he can have anything he wants, you know. 
But isn’t it splendid? Not one of the girls 





children would have liked her much better 


has got one in a box. Just think! I’m the 
only one. I shouldn’t think Dick would 
have sent me the prettiest; should you?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” replied Phebe, 
simply. ‘* Don’t he like you?” 

“Like me! I guess he does!” cried Ab- 
bie. ‘‘He gave me a whole handful of 
candy this morning. Yes, I'll bet you 
anything he sent it,” she went on, looking 
at it admiringly. ‘‘Oh! won’t the girls be 
mad, if he did! Come, Phebe, I’m going 
into the post-office. Maybe I'll have some 
more. I’m going to ask, anyway. Why 
don’t you ask? Perhaps there’s one here 
for you. It’s too bad you haven’t any,” 
said Abbie, in a patronizing tone. 

“Oh! I don't want to ask,” replied 
timid Phebe. 

‘Well, I will, then. 
Abbie said, boldly. 

There was nothing for Abbie Crane; but 
the clerk handed out a small package 
directed to Miss Phebe Sexton. 

“Oh! open it! Quick!” cried Abbie, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Doyou suppose it’s a valentine?” 

‘*Ts it really for me?” whispered Phebe, 
all in a flutter. 

‘Of course, it is. There’s your name. 
Do open it. Don’t be so slow,” 

The outside wrapper was hastily torn 
off, revealing a dainty white box. 

‘*T believe it is a valentine. Do hurry, 
Phebe!” 

“O——h!” exclaimed both children, 
when the box was opened; for there lay as 
handsome a valentine as either had ever 
seen, 

‘‘Why——e! Who do you believe sent it, 
Phebe?” 

Phebe looked at it in utter astonishment. 
She didn’t know; she couldn’t even guess. 

‘“‘Why, I don’t see how it came to be 
mine,” she said, 

“You little goosie! Somebody sent it to 
you, most likely.” 

‘* But who could, Abbie?” 

“Why, how can I tell?” returned Abbie, 
a little crossly; adding, in a dissatisfied 
tone: ‘‘ Mine ain’t anywhere.” 

‘‘ Why, I think yours is beautiful.” 

‘*Well, you know it don’t begin with 


I ain’t afraid!” 


Phebe was silent, feeling that nothing 
she could say would help matters. 

After this conversation flagged, till they 
reached the schoo]. Then Abbie bright- 
ened up. It was something to have seen it 
first, to have taken it from the office, and 
to be able to announce the fact to the 
others. 

‘‘Say!” she began, bursting into the 
school room, where a number of girls were 
chattering like so many magpies, “‘ what 
do you think Phebe Sexton’s got? If you 
don’t say it’s just the very loveliest valen- 
tine you ever saw,'then I’m mistaken.” 
Phebe Sexton! I thought she hadn't 
any!” said Laura Smith, 

‘‘Well, she has! I took it out of the 
post-office, when we camealong. Do bring 
it here, Phebe. Don’t stay to take off your 





things.” 











Phebe came, 

‘Oh! what a beauty!” “‘Isn’t it lovely?” 
‘* Just as darling as it can be!” were among 
the many ejaculations heard when the box 
was opened. 

‘*T never saw such a pretty valentine in 
all my life,” piped little Rhoda Hinchliff. 

“*T have!” said Julia Marshall. ‘My 
cousin, Floy Durant, that lives in New 
York, had one last winter, when I was 
down there; and it was almost like that. 
She said it must have cost at least five 
dollars.” 

‘*Oh, my!” cried Abbie. - ‘I wonder if 


‘this cost so much. Who could have sent 


it?” 

‘““Why, who could?” echoed one and 
another. 

‘‘Aaven’t you any idea, Phebe?” ques- 
tioned Sallie Burr, 

No. Phebe did not seem to have an idea 
on the subject. 

‘**T declare!” said Sallie: ‘‘ Here we were 
all pitying you this morning, and now you 
have the most magnificent one in school.” 

**Tt doesn’t seem asif it could be mine,” 
spoke Phebe, in a low voice. 

‘*I don’t wonder you're surprised,” re- 
marked Ella Doty, kindly. ‘I am glad it 
is yours, though.” 

In the excitement, Abbie had hardly 
thought of her own. Now she brought it 
forth, saying: 

‘I’ve got one ina box, too. "Tain’t so 
pretty as Phebe’s; but I think it’s lovely.” 

‘“Why, yes. This morning we should 
all have thought that was beautiful; but 
now, of course, it isn’t to be compared 
with Phebe’s,” was Sallie Burr’s blunt 
speech. 

‘‘Well, I don’t care. Nobody else has 
one in a box,” retorted Abbie, giving her 
head a little toss, Then, in a lower tone: 
‘Say, girls, do you suppose Dick Eustis 
sent it?” 





yours,” was the somewhat snappish reply. | 


**-You can ask him,” said Sallie, ‘‘ Here 
he comes.” 

‘Say, Dick, here’s Abbie wants to know 
if you sent her this vaientine.” 

**Can’t say that I did,” responded Dick, 
gravely. ‘‘I am sorry not to have the 
pleasure of saying Yes, Miss Abbie.” 

Abbie turned away, with not a pleased 
face. She had been in hopes that it came 
from him; for all were eager for Dick Eus- 
tis’s attention—Dick, with his handsome 
face and kind, noble heart, whom money 
had not yet spoiled. 

‘‘Well, have you any valentines yet?” 
he asked of Phebe. 

For once Phebe did not feel afraid, as 
she answered, her blue eyes bright with 
pleasure: ‘‘ Yes, I have such a beautiful 
one!” 

‘*Oh! so lovely!” chimed in the rest. 

‘Well, [ suppose that is what you girls 
call ‘too sweet for anything,’” was Dick’s 
only comment, as he gave it a careless 
glance. 

“Oh! pshaw!” cried Sallie. ‘‘Now, 
honestly, isn’t it the most elegant one you 
ever saw?” 

“No; to tell the truth, I’ve seen much 
handsomer ones,” 

‘«Fiddlesticks! You never will go into 
ecstasies over anything. Well, can you 
imagine where it came from?” 

But just then the bell rang, and Dick 
hurried away, making no reply. 

‘He didn’t send it, anyway,” was the 
joyful thought of Sallie Burr, Laura Smith, 
and a few others, as they stole furtive 
glances at Dick’s non-committal face. 

As he reached Phebe’s desk, she was in 
the act of putting her precious valentine 
inside, and accidentally dropped it. Dick 
stooped, and, taking it from the floor, put 
it in her hand, with a pleasant smile. 
Something in the smile made Phebe won- 
der, and the wender grew into a belief be- 
fore school was done. 

That afternoon Phebe Sexton enjoyed 
the distinction of being the most honored 
and the most envied girl in school; a dis- 
tinction, indeed, that was never wholly 
forgotten or overlooked in the weeks that 
followed. It was considered quite a priv- 
ilege to accompany Phebe home that night. 
In fact, a little dispute arose between some 
of the girls as to who should carry the 
wonderful box. 

Dick Eustis, standing on the steps of the 
school-building, watched them as they 





went down the street. He smiled, saying 
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a ; 
to himself: ‘‘ What a quedF set girls are! 
I wonder how many were anxious to walk 
home with Phebe this noon.” 

The next morning, on her way to school, 
Phebe met Dick at the corner of Howe 
Street, and they walked down the avenue 
together. Very naturally Phebe’s thoughts 
turned toward the valentine, and some 
frauk questioning on her part took Dick 
quite by surprise. So it all came out, and she 
had an opportunity to tell the one who sent 
it how happy he had made her. But Dick 
and Phebe kept their little secret so well 
that the others, though they may have 
suspected, never knew the truth, and Who 
sent it? is still an unanswered question to 
Abbie Crane and the rest. 

MERIDEN, CONN. 





Selections. 
TEMPERANCE ODE. 


[Tats ode was sung in a great Cold 
Water celebration in Boston, fifty years 
ago. Can some one tell us who wrote it?] 








In Eden’s green retreats 
A water-brook that played 
Between soft, mossy seats 
Beneath a plane tree’s shade, 
Where rustling leaves 
Danced o’er its brink, 
Was Adam’s drink 
And also Eve’s. 


Beside the parent ¢priog 
Of that young brook the pair 
Their morning chant would sing ; 
And Eve to dress ber hair 
Knee! on the grass 
That fringed its side 
Aud muke tts tide 
Her looking-glass. 


And when the man of God 
From Egypt led bis flock, 
Thy thirsted, and his rod 
Smote the Arabian rock; 
And forth a rill 
Of water gushed, 
And on tney rushed 
And drank their fill. 


Would Eten thas have smiled 
Had wine to Eden come? 
Would Horeb’s parcyéd wild 
Have been refreshed with rum? 
And, bad Eve's hair 
Been dressed in gin, 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair? 


Had Moses bullt a still, 
And deait out to that host 
To every man his gill 
And pledged him iu a teast, 
How large a band 
Of Ierael’s sons 
Had laid their bones 
On Canaan’s land ? 


Sweet fields beyond death’s flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 
For from the throne of God 
To freshea all the scene 
A river rolls, 
Where all who will 
May come and fill 
Their crystal bowls. 


If Eden’s strength and bloom 
Cold water thus hath given, 
If e’'en beyond the tomb 
It is the drink of Heaven, 
Are not good wells 
And crystal eprings 
The very things 
For our hotels? 








THE WORK OF A ST. LOUIS MIN. 
ISTER. 


[Dx. T. M. Post, on request of the mem- 
bers of the recent General Association of 
Congregationalists of Missouri, delivered a 
biographical and historical address, of 
which we give some extracts:] 


** From Cincinnati, taking boat in 1833, 
with Gen. Harrison (then in his prime) and 
his son, with the wild refrain of the col- 
ored boatmen ringing along shores frown- 
ing with primeval forests or escarped 
with cliffs, pierced with caves still haunted 
with fresh legends of brigands, I passed, 
with a week's voyage, down the Ohio and 
up the Mississippi to my first vision of St. 
Louis, then a French village of some 6,000 
or 7,000 inhabitants, hangiog on the edge of 
a green bluff. It seemed to me the end of 
the world, the ‘jumping-off place.’ I so 
characterized it in letters written from it, 
oo my arrival. Third Street then was a 
bold push westward. Fourth Street was 
quite out of town. I remember scaring up 
the prairie fowl where that street now runs, 
as | wandered off on the morning after my 
arrival to our patronymic mound. It was 
@ mile out north in the green solitudes, and 
overlooking from its top, on the north and 
east and west, a vast primitive wilderness, 
where no smoke of steam curled in the 
silent skies and no clang of machinery or 
tramp of coming millions broke the wide 
stillness of Nature. The region toward 
the setting sun was the quarry of emigrating 
adventure, or the asylum where fugitives 
from the Eastern world disappeared in the 
unknown solitudes. 


** But good people were already here, 








laying, in difficulties, the foundations of 
future institutions. Their hospitalities 
were cordial, simple, and generous. Solo- 
mon Giddings had already taught and 
preached here, from 1817, through some 
half a score of years; and, himself a Con- 
gregational minister, out of materials large- 
ly Congregational, had, according to the 
usage and supposed requirements of the 
times, founded a Presbyterian church. Dr. 
Potts had been here; but was absent for the 
time in the enterprise of Marion College. 
Here I found my old friend and college 
classmate, the Rev. Edwin Hatfield (now 
and for many vears an eminent and beloved 
Presbyterian clergyman of New York City), 
conducting a young church enterprise. 
Bates, Gamble, Geyer, nates long illus: 
trious here, in the law, were already here 
and in their prime,” 


[After an account of his life as a teacher 
in Lilinois College, in Jacksonville, the ac- 
count continues. } ‘ 


‘‘Meanwhile, I had been repeatedly so- 
licited to come to this city, with the proffer 
of a salary adequate to my financial relief. 
But I was attached to the college and was 
unwilling to live with slavery. At length 
a special delegate from the Third Presby- 
terian Church of this city visited me—Dr. 
Reuben Knox, one of the noblest and love- 
liest men I have ever known, who now 
waits the archangel’s summons in the 
Pacific seas—coming some 100 miles by 
stage to urge the application. To his 
inquiry if the difficulty was slavery, I told 
him it was. I was unwilling to lay my 
bones in a slave state or commit my family’ 
to its destinies, "His reply was: ‘Come 
down and help My, remove it.’, But I could 
not then see my duty in that direction, At 
length, after repeated calls and pleadings, 
my debts constaatly pressing more and 
more, with no prospect of relief where I. 
was, in reply to a letter urging their case 
anew and in terms still more earnest, [ 
replied that [ would come for four years, | 
but was unwilling to commit myself toa 
longer withdrawment from the college; and 
that I would come only on condition my 
letter of acceptance should be publicly 
read—not before the elders only, but pub- 
licly, before the church, and that, after 
hearing my letter, the church should re 
vote my call. In that letter I stated that I 
regarded holding human beings as property 
as # violation of the first principles of the 
Coristian religion, and that, while I did not 
reyuire of the church that they should 
adopt my views in regard to it or to modes 
of removal, I thought every Christian 
should be alive to the inquiry after some 
mode and his duty thereunto; and that I 
must be guaranteed in my liberty of opin- 
ion and speech on this subject at my own 
discretion, Otherwise I did not think God 
called me toadd myself to the number of 
slaves already in Missouri. 

‘*To the statement often made that I 
should change my views, as others before 
me had done, on this matter of slavery, on 
coming down here, I replied, they must 
expect no change ip me. That my convic- 
tions and principlesin regard to it belonged 
to the primal elements of my thinking and 
the very essence of my Christian manhood, 
and were iacorporated with whatever was 
worth anything about me; and, if I could 
surrender them, I should cease to be worth 
their calling or procuring, 

‘*T also wrote them that I was a Congre- 
gationalist from principle, and, without 
disturbing their ecclesiastical relations, 
should still retain my own. The answer 
of the church was that they had done as I 
required with my letter; and they now 
wished me more than ever. Sol came tu 
St. Louis in the fall of 1847—came for a 
term of years only—to the Third Presby- 
terian Church. On making trial of my 
liberty of speech, as I did soon after com- 
ing here, I found that, owing parily to the 
vantage ground on which I came, because 
of my letter, and partly to the fact that I 
came not asa stranger or adventurer, but 
with alarge circle of acquaintances and 
friends among the old residents here, and 
these entangled largely in the slave system, 
a tolerance was extended to me rare in 
other cases and which would not other- 
wise have been exhibited, 1 felt I had lib- 
erty adequate to effective work here, and 
the four years were passing pleasantly 
away. During their progress I had often 
been approached by the members of the 
church on the subject of forming a Con- 
gregational church here; but had invaria- 
bly put them aside, with the suggestion 
of the peculiarity of my position, which, 
in my view, forbade my using it to disturb 
their ecclesiastical relations. Near the 
close of my term of engagement different 
persons, and among them some of the 
elders, came to me with a statement that 
a large portion of our members were Con- 
gregationalistsin principle and in origin; 
Uhat there was room and demand for a 
Congregational church here; and that, 
with a view of retamtng me, whose term 
would soon expire, there was a wish among 
our members to form such a church, and 
they wished r direction as to the mode of 
procedure in changing their church organ- 
ization. I replied that the church had un- 
doubtedly the right to consult its own sense 
of. interest and duty in the form and meth- 
od of its church life; but, situated as I 
was, as pastor for the time being of a Pres- 
byterian church, I must decline, not oply 
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in appearance, but in reality, all connection 
with the movement, and was precluded 
from rendering the. assistgnee they re- 
quested. That elder afterward became, 
through exterior influences, the most bitter 
enemy of the proposed change. But, 
though I invariably declined, when invited, 
as I often was, to confer with them on this 
subject, I felt, if it did not become me to 
originate or abet, jt became me still less to 
oppose such a movement, if the church 
wisbed it, Finaily, just on the eve of the 
expiration of my term of engagement, the 
ehurch, without any knowledge on my 
part of the purpose or fact of their meet- 
ing, of theirown motion and without con- 
sultation with me, met, and, with a major- 
ity amounting well-nigh to unanimity, de- 
termined by vote upon the change. first 
learned of the fact from a chance meeting 
with a member of the church in the street, 
after the meeting was over, who told me 
what they had dove and that they were, 
‘all for it.” Soon after a committee from 
the church called on me, and informed me: 
what they had done, and asked me to re- 
main with them as pastor and conduct the 
new enterprise, 

‘The question seemed forced on me by 
the hand of God, and I could not put it by. 
Evidently a Congregational church was 
demanded in the city. The children of 
Congregationalists were here, and coming! 
here by multitudes. Many of them, find. 
ing no other ecclesiastical organization, 
with which they wished to unite, were lost) 
to the Church. 

“There was sphere for the action and 
influence of such a church—a demand for | 
its special methods and ideas. It was fit 
the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
primordia) architect of our national, life 
and institutions, should have a Fopeeeenta. 
tive among the primal organic forces of 


‘this fast-growing center of a New’ World. 


And now, this little child, born under the 
shadows of slavedom, solitary and alone in 
the slave states, born undoubtedly to an 
extent of my presence here, though not of 
my instigation or endeavor, and accordant 
with my convictions of the order of the 
Kingdom of God, now coming to my 
doors and asking to be committed to me— 
was it for me toturn away from its appeal? 
I felt I could not. I would not, The hand 
of God seemed in it. So the hand that 
brought me here fixed me here, in the 
border land of the great battle of ideas 
that was agitating the nation, the destined 
focus of the great moral and political con- 
flict of the country and theage. And here 
I have staid nearly half of my life on 
earth, through pleasant, prosperous, happy, 
as well as laborious, difficult, often 
auxious and sorrowful years—years of 
many trials and gladnesses, some strange 
and peculiar, as well as those of what all 
lives are, in part, made up, 

“But the new church, though amid 
numerous trials to patience, of faith, hope, 
and charity, still lived on and had, on the 
whole, a pleasant and prosperous life. 
With a full assertion of its principles and 
its position—ecclesiastical and evangelical 
—being fully known and recognized, its re- 
Jations to other churches were peaceful and 
pleasant. But its rapid extension was im- 
possible in the atmosphere of slavery. Con- 
gregationalism had never obtained perma- 
‘nent foothold in states under that system, 
Its life principles were directly in conflict 
with it. 

‘«That system brooded like a genius of 
repression, a stifling and asphyxiating at- 
mosphere over all the land; over all free 
thought, free speech, free enterprise; over 
the gifts of Nature and the life of man. 
None but those who have lived under it 
can conceive how jealous, suspicious, and 
ubiquitous was its espionage and repression, 
dominating, with ever present, wakeful in- 
stinct of self-interest and self-preservation, 
all intellectual, educational, social, and in- 
dustrial, as well as all pelitical and eccle- 
siastical life. Its vigilance—suspicious, 
sleepless, prompt, ruthless, implacable— 
was everywhere, with a sagacious self-con- 
sciousness that felt quickly and keenly, 
through every interest or department, any- 
thing that threatened, however remotely, 
its domination, All hope of relief against 
that domination was fleeivg more and more 
into'a distant future. It brooded over our 
young civilization like a fate—a despair. 
Society, tethered by one interest, was teth- 
ered in its whole body from progress. Con- 
gregationalism could not spread fast or far 
under such a system. It was much that it 
could exist. 

*‘Our church lived alone, though with 
hopeful growth, for several years. But it 
became, meantime, a rendezvous, a sort of 
stronghold for those sympathizing with free 
thought and free speech—a nucleus and ral- 
lying center .of elements that were destined 
to become important in the great moral, 
social, and political convulsion that was 
approaching.” 


NASBY ON SILVER. 


For, while I wuz advocatin’ the Silver 
Bill the other day, and urgin’ that it wood 
enable us to pay off our debts at a discount, 
Joe Bigler kum up, and sed he: 

‘*But, Parson, ’spose yoo cood pay off at 
75 cents on the dollar with silver. Wher 
are yoo goin’ to git the 75 cents?” 

That remark uv his opened to me a wide 





field uv conjecter. Silver won’t do for us, 
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for it Rez some intrinsic valyoo. The det- 
tor class wants to be releeved in hole, not 
in part, We-want/a currency which is 
avaleable to the meanest ez well ez the 
noblest. 

I sejest leather! 

Wat I want is a curreney made uv 
leather. Leather is perdoosed in all the 
states uv the Yooviun and is accessible to 
the most humble citizen uv the Republic. 
Wherever there is a cowand a tannery 
leather kin be perdoosed, and why we 
shoodent ycose that ez a medium uv ex- 
change beets me. 

Wat is a dollar? A dollar is a idee. 
Watever the Goveenment puts its stamp 
onto isa dollar. The bonanza memia Col- 
orado wantthe Goveenment to put its stamp 
onto silver and make dollars uv silver, be- 
coz they happen to own the mines wich 
perdoose silver. They will then deliberate- 
ly quit floodin’ ther mines, and they will 
pile out the silver by the ton, and pay off 
their debts with it, and see their titles cleer 
to the property they now owe for, and will 
retire in affluénce and conscious they hev 
done a smart finunshel thing. But wat 
good will that do us uv the Corners wich 
can’t git ther silver? Wat’s the yoose uv 
sayin’ toa starvin person that he kin git 
bred at 5 cents a loaf, if he hezn’t got the 5 
cents? We hain’t got 75 cents on the dollar 
uv wat we owe, and the passage uv the 
Silver Bill is only going to help the parshel- 
ly pecoonius, 

Wat we want is full and entire releef. 
We want a currency wich we ourselves kin 
furnish, ¢nd that lam going to move for. 
I want silver coined and made legle tender 
for the benefit uv the West; and I want 
leather coined and made legle tender for 
the benefit uv the Middle States and the 
East. In this holy croosade agin the 
creditor class I insist that all seckshuns 
shall start fair, and that no one seckshun 
shell hev an advantage over the other. 

{ want leather coined into dollars, I 
want every man wich hez a side uv first- 
rate sole-leather to hey the privilege uv de- 
positin’ it in a mint uv the Yoonited States, 
and hevin’ it sta into pieces wich shel 
represent dollars, and that them dollars 
shel be legle tender for any debt, public or 
private, that he may owe. 

Understand me, I am no inflashunist, nor 
do I desire te injer the public credit. I 
desire that everything shel go along 
smoothly and properly. And, to that end, 
I shel insist that 

1st. The leather shel be sole, uv first 
quality, hemlock-tanned, and entirely mer- 
chantable. 

2d. That it shel not bein the power uv 
everybody to coin leather. I won't hev 
every man wich kin git a pundh and a 
stamp makin’ his own money; for then 
ther wood be an overishoo, To prevent 
that, | shel require that the coinin’ uv 
leather shel be done at reglerly institooted 
Govenmeent mints, and by nobody else. 
So much to pertect the currency. 

8d. To pertect the people and to be shoor 
that enuff currency shall be furnisht to 
supply the wants uv trade, I insist that 
every man Wich kills a bull shel be priv 
ileged to hev the hide tanned, and: shel be 
allowed to take that hide, when tanned, to 
a mint and hevit stamped into money, each 
piece to weigh so much, and that when the 
Goveenment stamp is onto it it shel be 
legle tender for a dollar. 

[he simple process will equalize the 
Fast with the West. Silver kin be Jifted out 
in Colorado and them seckshuns ez easily 
ez cattle kin be killed in the East; and, ez 
they want ther mejum with wich to pay 
their debts, uv course we want ours to pay 
ours. We hev cattle, and they hev silver. 
I am willin’ they shel make legle tender 
uv their dilver, I want to make legle 
tender uv a small part uv our cattle. Ef 


it is urged that it will prevent our hevin’ © 


sich shoes ez we ought to hev, my answer 
is ready. The ‘‘Corners” hevn’t worn 
shoes to any extent for a great many yeers. 
The ‘Corners” hez other yoose for its 
money. 


{BABU KESHAB CHANDRA SEN. 


Tue best-known native of India at the 
present time throughout the civilized world 
is undoubtedly Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, 
If it requires great courage ina Hindu to 
become a convert to Christianity, with 
many Christians around him to maintain 
him in bis new faith, it requires far greater 
firmness of mind for an orthodox Hindu to 
become the apostle of a new sect, the 
tenets of which are quite as much at vari- 
ance with the caste prejudices of his coun- 
trymen. But Keshab has dared to do all 
this, and has, moreover, been eminently suc- 
cessful, for, thanks to the exertions of able 
missionaries, the sect of the Brahmos is 
Tapidly extending throughout India and 
numbers in its ranks many of the most en- 
lightened of the rising generation. Kes- 
hab was bornin Calcutta, in November, 
1838, and consequently has jast completed 
his 39th year. He was born a member of 
the Vaidya caste, of which his family were 
strict members. He was educated at the 
Presidency College in Calcutta, where dis- 
satisfaction with his old religion first en- 
tered his mind. Uncertain for some time 
where to turn for consolation, he at length, 
in 1858, heard of the Brahmo Somaj estab- 
lished by Rammobun Roy, which seemed 
to meet the longings of his devout nature, 
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and “he accordingly became a member of 
the Somaj. He found a williag teacher in 
Debendra Nath Tagore, and together 
they first dared to introduce re- 
forms in miarriage and other religious 
ceremonies, But the bold, enlightened 
spirit of Keshab soon outstripped the zeal 
of his teacher, and, after having been’ 
turned out of bis own family for about six 
months for taking his wife to dine at the 
house of Debendra, who was out of caste, 
and working together for five or six years, 
Keehab separated from his more cautious 
brother, and in 1866 started the Brahmo 
Sonsaj of India, with which his name will 
ever be connected. In 1870 he visited En- 
gland, where his eloquence and the purity 
of his religious convictions attracted much 
attention. We have not space to detail 
the whole tenets of Brahmoism. Suffice 
it to say that Keshab’s object is to make 
men lead pure and good lives—an object 
he so thoroughly enforces by his own pure 
example. Being stillin the prime of life, 
he will probably live long enough to find 
himself at the head of one of the most im- 
portant religious sects in India. He first 
introduced a cheap paper, the Sulabhu 
Samachar, to the natives, which has ob- 
tained the largest circulation of any paper 
in India—upward of 6,000; and he also was 
the first fo start adaily native paper, the 
Indian Mirror,—Indian Charivari. 
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~ REV. JOSEPH COOK’S WORKS. 


_ We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brooay,” ‘Tran 
SCENDENTAL{8M,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised and cor- 
rected form, the author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THe INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two. volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
three years, in advance. ‘ 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous ahd unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

122. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
514 pages. 

18. Christwas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child's Histery 
of England, Master Humphrey's Clock, ete. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
sctiber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS x5; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century, Each story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green Eoglish cloth, ornamented in black 

and gold, Bach volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eyrmnar, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 

‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter,.a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

' The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be been at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums given for one subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 
“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EWANCI- 


PATION PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie 
Size, 26x36. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincom 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381g. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“‘Hx-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘Rx-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“RDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published, The author, Mr. Frank B, Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars, There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. ‘The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into bis “inner life’’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail netane aid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it wiil be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY stRsc isER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.U0 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person paylog $3.00 for he year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND Fin advance. 

We do not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
net THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- « « « 251 Broadway, N.*t 



















































































































































farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested in this direction. ~ 


FIGHTING CODLING MOTHS IN 
WINTER 


For those who propose to fight the codling 
moth next season it may not be amiss to re- 
member that something can be done even in 
winter. Thousands of the worms which hatch 
into the codling moth are carried into cellars, 
and their cocoons may now be found in crevi- 
ces around apple barrels, usually wedged in 
between barrel and hoops. As warm weather 
approaches they will hatch, and be ready to fly 
when doors and windows are opened in the 
spring. They may be killed now in the co- 
coons, or caught at the windows before they 


" escape, as they will try to do about April or 


May. If the cellar windows are kept tight 
until after apple-blossoming time, most of the 
moths may be destroyed. 

Multitudes of these worms and cocoons are 
hidden in orchards—in crevices, fences, and 
under the bark of trees. The common wood- 
pecker does a g00d work in searching these 
out ; but many escape him. If the surface of 
the ground is plowed or even dragged over, it 
exposes them to the weatherand they are de- 
stroyed. They will endure severe freezing, if 
kept dry ; but when once the cocoon has been 
disturbed it is almost inevitably exposed to 
rainand snow. Scraping the rough bark from 
old trees accomplishes the same purpose for 
those hidden there. 

With all else that is done, do not neglect to 
provide a good supply of paper bands, to wind 
around the trees. I saw lest week some paper 
bands prepared by Mr. A. Greenman, of Lock- 
port, Niagara County, with a thin lining of 
cotton flannel. The worm hides itself in the 
flannel and spins its cocoon with it. Where 
these are placed around the trees, not one 
coddling worm in a thousand will seek any 
other hiding place. The bands are easily ta- 
ken off, and the worms may be crushed with a 
common fiat-iron, Tbe paper has been pre- 
pared so as to be water-proof and will last for 
years, The bands, ready lined, are furnished 
at five cents each in quantities, and there ought 


to be an immense demand for them. Next 


season is the bearing year for mort orchards 
ia the country; but, unless something is done 
to destroy the codling moth, our apple crop, 
as was mostly the case a year ago, will be of 
poor quality, and in the glut of fruit will 
scarcely be worth gathering. If we can de- 
stroy the codling moth in next year’s crop, we 
may reasonably hope for a fair crop of apples 
the year after. There are always apple blos- 
soms enough in the odd years to insure a sup- 
ply if they were not destroyed by the myriads 
of codling moths, bred in the abundant apple 
crop the year befere.—W. J. F., in “ Cultiva- 
tor and Country Gentleman.” 





FERTILIZERS. 


For many years there has been more or less 
discussion among those interested in agricul- 
tural pureuits on the subject of fertilizers. 
One claes (like Mr, Clough, whose letter we 
printed last week) contend that imported and 
concentrated fertilizers are too costly for ordi- 
nary farmers’ use, except in small quantities, 
merely to give the crops a start. They also 
argue that barnyard manure contains all the 
ingredients necessary for plant growth and to 
keep up all kinds of soils, and that it can be 
made, in constantly-increasing quantities, fully 
sufficient for the use of an ordinary farm. 
Mr. Clough evidently has success as the basis 
of his side of the argument, and {is probably 
correct so far as beis individually concerned. 
Our own experience, however, goes to show 
that the genera! run of farms do not produce 
one-half enough of barnyard manure to give 
the renewed and increased fertility necessary 
for the greatest profit. It is a well known fact 
that barnyard manure is rich only in propor- 
tion to the food from which it is produced. If 
straw is fed principally,the manure will be 
something less than the straw, and straw alone 
is not first-class manure. If rich food is given— 
like meal, oil-cake, etc.—the manure-heap will 
be correspondingly rich ; and even then in too 
many cases the richest ingredients of the ma- 

nure are allowed, by exposure to the rain, 
to wash away and go to waste If the 
greatest degree of profit is sought for, other 
fertilizers besides barnyard manure:are in 
most cases needed to obtain it. There certainly 
is au immense and increasing demand for 
the various kinds of concentrated manures, 
and no doubt this demand has its origin 
in the increased gain to the farmer that 
comes from) the use of these manures. Mil- 
lions of dollars are now invested in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers-and the market is‘full of 
all sorts. Some are of little worth, perhaps; 
but there is no doubt that the right applica- 
tion of concentrated manures will pay, both in 





‘the fpcréase of crops and’in bringing lands 
run down by constant cultivation back to 
their original state of fertility. Probably the 
most valuable fertilizer is guano, consisting, 
as it does, of excrements of sea fowls, their 
eggs,and carcasses. A ton of Peruvian guano 
contains seventeen per cent. of ammonia, 
about twenty-four per cent. of phosphates, 
and a small per cent. of alkaline salts, and 
this is considered the standard for the richest 
of applied fertilizers. A large amount of the 
guano that has been brought to the United 
States has heretofore been used as the basis of 
many of the manufactured fertilizers; but the 
use of it for this purpose is not now as great as 
formerly. 

The following experiment, made by J. I. 
Carter, of West Grove, Penn., and lately pub- 
Mshed in The Country Gentleman, was for the 
purpose of testing the continued action of fer- 
tilizers through a rotetion of crops. The fer- 
tilizers were applied, at the rate of eight dol- 
lars per acre, to eighth-acre plots, in the spring 
of 1874, and plowed down for corn. No fur- 
ther application was made during the rotation. 
The results are very largely in favor of phos- 
phatic fertilizers. The table gives the product 
of the various crops obtained for each plot of 
one-eighth acre, and in the column headed 
“gain” tue value of the increased yield, as 
compared with the plot to which no fertilizer 
was applied : 
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The corn is estimated to be worth 52 cents 
per 72 pounds of ears, the oats at 82 cents, the 
wheat at $1.50, and the hay at $15 per ton, 
which were about the prices when the crops 
were harvested or sold. The barnyard manure 
was estimated as worth the same as the other 
fertilizers, though, had it been bought, it would 
have cost more. 

Mr, T. B. Miner, who is high authority in 
agricultural matters, writing to the New York 
Sun on the subject of fertilizers, says: 


“Tn a previous article 1 gave the following 
formula for a complete commercial fertilizer : 
800 pounds of sulphate ef ammonia, 150 pounds 
of muriate of potash, and 550 pounds of super- 
phosphate, making in bulk 1,000 pounds ; the 
other 1,000 pounds to complete the ton to con- 
sist of land plaster and any dry soil, as absorb- 
ents, rendering the fertilizer less concentrated 
and the more easily spread upon the land. I 
am now asked bya subscriber in a wooded dis, 
trict if 1,000 pounds of wood ashes will not 
answer in place of the above absorbents. He 
Says that he has to pay from $45 to $50 a ton 
for ordinary fertilizers, and a ton (2,000 
pounds) of the mixture, according to his prop- 
osition, would cost only about $36, rating 
ashes at 20 pounds a bushel. 

** Now, for the benefit of your agricultural 
readers, I will give my views on the question. 
In the first place, the formula that I gave, as 
above, is for a‘ complete manure’ of itself, 
the same as stable-dung. It embodies all the 
potash that most crops require, and the ad- 
dition of 1,000 pounds of unleached wood 

ashes, if from hard woods, would be equal at 
least. to 150 pounds of actual potash, which 
would be double the quantity that is in 150 
pounds of muriate of potash (muriate of 
potash contains fifty per cent. of actual 
potash), and, consequently, too ‘tach for the 
2,000 pounds to which my correspondent re- 
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fers, avless this formula should be applied to 
land ‘on which tobacco or potatoes are to be 
grown—two crops that require the most 
potash of all crops grown. The following 
would be a good fertilizer where wood ashes 
are plenty avd cheap: 

500 pounds wood ashes, at 20c. per bushel, 





BDOUL. 000. -cccccccece cvceccccces 0600 coccce 
50 pounds soluble superphosphate, 2c....... 11 25 
800 pounds sulphate of ammopia,5\¢.......... 16 50 
300 p ds finely g 4 land plaster, $8 per 
COM. cccccce oo 0000: Corrcceceere evccccccesccere 1 
400 pounds any dry fine s01},.... 2. ..ee.ceseeee 00 
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“Such a formula as this ought to produce 
good crops of anything, the same as stable- 
duog, if the superphosphate is made soluble 
by the use of ofl of vitriol to dissolve it, and no 
other ought to be made. I consider a ton of 
the above of more value for general crops than 
a ton and a half of any fertilizer that is sold as 
superphosphate, bone-meal, etc. 

“The mixing of such a fertilizer may be 
done on a barn-floor; and, when the ingredients 
are thoroughly incorporated, draw the mixture 
to a suitable place to add the soil, which should 
be provided: in advance from avy place where 
ft can be spread. And the quantity of soll 
added may be more or less; as a ton of soil to a 
ton of the mixture, as taken from the barn- 
floor, would not do any injury. It would take 
more time to spread it on theland ; but it would 
be diffused the more evenly. All such fertiliz- 
ers should be spread upon the surface of the 
soil after plowing the land, and harrowed in; 
or, if placed in. drills or hills, they should be 
mixed with the soil a little before the seed is 
sown, or they may be too strong to come {in con- 
tact with the seed and roots in their early 
growth. If they are to be applied on grass- 
lands, it may be done in the fall or at any time 
till March. 

* Wood ashes vary in fertilizing constituents 
greatly. Some from red beach, analyzed in 
England, contained 22 per cent. of potash, 25 
of lime, 7 of sulphuric acid, and 5 (to use 
round numbers only) of phosphoric acid; and 
some other woods, as Scotch fir, produced 
only 2 per cent. of potash, and notwo kinds 
of wood showed the same amount of potash 
intheir ashes. All bard-wood ashes—as beach, 
maple, hickory, and oak—may be called al most 
‘complete fertilizers’ alone, and they cannot 
be applied to any soll without benefit. Even 
if the land already contains all the potash that 
a present crop requires, the potash in the 
ashes applied remains in the soil for yeare, to 
benefit future crops. So itis with all super- 
phosphates and bone-meal, if of good quality. 
Though no benefit be visible to crops the first. 
year; yet they are there, and good results 
from their use will take place when vegetation 
needs the phosphoric acid fo them. 

“All commercial fertilizers may be mixed 
with soil and kept in heaps a year, if necessary, 
without loss, if an outside covering of soil be 
applied and then the heaps be covered with 
any poor hay or straw, leaving the top of the 
heap flat, to receive rains. And in two orthree 
months the entire heap will be of the eame 
strength asa fertilizer and much better for 
all crops than when used as soon as mixed. 
The best time to prepare these heaps is in Oc- 
tober and November, to be used the following 
spring.” 


Mr. A. J. Lawson, writing to the American 
Cultivator about fertilizers, says : 


“The manufacture of fertilizere, both North 
and South, is now carried on to a great extent. 
A large number of companies and individuals 
near Charleston, 8. C., are engaged in mining 
and preparing crude phosphates for shipment. 
The number of tovus forwarded from ports in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina 
aggregate 200,000 annually, having a valua- 
tion of $12,000,000. 

‘The principal guano company in New En- 
gland has its works at Wood’s Hole, Maes., 
which, with its Southern connections, puts into 
the market from 40,000 to 50,000 tons per an- 
num and gives employment to 150 ships and 
500 men on shore. Its sales last year aggre- 
gated 170,000 tons. 

“The ‘ Howland’s I land’ Guano Company is 
an Eastern concern, having its principal office 
in Boston. The old firm of Glidden & Wil- 
liams, of Boston, was largely interested ip 
shipping to the Pacific Coast during the Cali- 
fornia gold-fever period, and their attention 
was first enlisted in the guano deposits of. 
Howland’s Island with a view to furnishing car- 
goes for their ships on the homeward voyage. 

“Very great improvements have lately been 
made in the production of ‘poudrette’ and 
in the manufacture of other fertilizers pro- 
duced by the reduction of animal matter. 

“The manufacture of bone-meal has also be- 
come an important interest, agriculturally 
considered. The bone-mills of the country 
are supplied not only from the cities, but from 
South American ports, where there are large 
slaughtering establishments, I[t is calculated 
that the bone refuse of almost two-thirds of 
‘the population (raral and town) of the country 
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ton, and when ready for the mill are worth at 
least $60 to $65 per ton. The production of 
bonc-flour involves large expense. 

‘Another source of fertilizing power is found 
in the menhaden, a species of fish that come 
in vast shoals in the spring of the year into 
the bays, for the purpose of spawning. They 
are caught, to be rendered into oiland mauure. 
The number taken is reckoned by hundreds of 
milHons and they are found chiefly along the 
Northern Atlantic coast. The business of ex- 
tracting the oil from menhaden was com- 
menced about twenty-eight years ago. There 
are now a large number of factories engaged 
in the busivess, in which millions ef dollars 
are invested. Ten factories alone on the 
coast of Maine last year produced 1,618,000 
gallons of oil and 16,000 tons of scrap, the 
total value of which was $728,000. The oil 
averaged thirty-five cents per gallon and the 
scrap $100 per ton. The scrap is the broken 
fish after being cooked and the oil removed 
under heavy presstre. It is anxiously sought 
after by guano makers and recently large 
quantities have been shipped to Europe. 
When mixed with other ingredients, it makes 
avaluable fertilizer. When ueed alone upon 
the land, there is a question as to its utility, 
many claiming that it only serves to ‘start 
the crop,’ and then, for lack of phosphorus, it 
becomes like an overgrown child, whose 
bones are not able to bear up its fleshy weight. 
“The prices of fertilizers range from $10 to 
$69 per ton. The highest-priced article in the 
market is No. 1 Peruvian guano rectified, 9.70 
per cent. ammonia. Fine ground raw bone is 
quoted at $55 per ton. Dried blood or dried 
meat (ammonia 14 per cent.) sells at $50. The 
Stockbridge manures range from $11 to $60 
per ton, the latter price for tobacco manure. 
A certain meke of bone-meal to medium is 
worth from $36 to $42 per ton. Nova Scotia 
gypsum is worth $7 to $8 per ton. The lead- 
ing and most reliable fertilizers include about 
thirty kinds, full quotations of which will be 
found in our Weekly Market Reports. The 
various manufactures of C. V. Mapes, Lister 
Brothers, Walton, Whaun & Co., Farmers’ Bone 
and Fertilizer Co., the Quinnipiac Fertilizer 
Co., Pacific Guano Co., and the Manhattan 
Blood Guano Co. are entirely reliable and are 
rapidly gaining for themselves a national repu- 
tation. 

“In these days of chemical, vegetable, and 
complementary manures, the fact seems to have 
been overlooked that just such a formula is 
necessary for each species of plant as is neces- 
sary for man, involving the essential, as well as 
the supplementary. In this connection, ex- 
tended analyses of American food crops are 
needed, for those made in our country cannot 
be made a rule for another country, whose lat- . 
itude,gsolar heat, and meteorologic influence 
are very different. Perhaps one of the faults 
of most fertjlizers, so-called, is their propor- 
tionate lack of potash, which is wanted badly 
in the old soils of New England. Ashes at 
fifty cents per bushel are cheap manure for 
any crop. Oo all our virgin soils, recently 
burnt over, we get the finest fruits, finest 
vegetables, and best grains. New England 
farmers who think of emigrating to Florida, or 
to Texas, or ‘West’ would do well, we 
think, to invest part of the money it would 
require to establish new farms among strangers 
ina strange country, away from friends and 
old associations, etc., in a good fertilizer, and . 
thus reclaim their partially worn-out or half- 
developed farms, which, also, are 80 near a 
ready cash market. Thoee discouraged, dis- 
satisfied farmers, who believe more in a rolling 
stone than in permanency, must not forget the 
fact that, if in some localities sterility is 
apparent and the soil fails to yfeld its in- 
crease, it is only because the tiller has been a 
transgressor of natural law, and a persistent 
transgreesor ; for Nature does not yield to ill- 
usage until it has long been persisted in. No 
man can keep up the fertility of his land if he 
takes off more than he returns to it. We 
advise those who talk about emigrating to 
read up more on fertilizers and manures, 
rather than allow their imaginations to be 
played upon by the seductive schemes of the 
emigrant agent. 

“The fertility of the soil being restored, its 
productive qualities can be retained by 4 
proper rotation of crops.’’ 


rr 


WINTER CARE OF POULTRY. 


No one who does not take an interest in 
poultry can expect many eggsin cold weather, 
or when the ground is covered with snow and 
the fowls can find little but what is given 
them. I believe, with proper attention to 
keeping the roosting-places clean, good shel- 
ter, and a varied diet, disease would be un- 
known. To promote laying, feed alternately 
wheat, buckwheat, boiled oats, scalded bran, 
sometimes seasoned with pepper, and a little 
corn occasionally. Onions, chopped fine and 
mixed with their food, are an excellent stimu- 
lant and promote health; and, if on hand, 








is lost to the soil. Bones cost $20 to $30 per 
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it, is also relished. I find twenty-five hens 
take a bucket three quarters full daily, and 
they seem to thrive onit, When milk is not 
on hand, keep clean water always within their 
reach. Crushed oyster shells and gravel and 
a place to duct themselves are also necessary. 
These directions are for cold weather and 
when the ground is covered with snow. I 
have been getting forty cents a dozen in mar- 
ket for eggs from my Light Brahma hens 
fora month or more. Our marketman says 
they bring 5 centsa dozen more than eggs of 
the Leghorns or smaller breeds. Being much 
larger, they are taken first. No fowls can 
stand the cold weather or lay better, with 
above care, than Light Brahmas. They are 
sulted to thickly-settled neighborhoods and 
‘easily kept from your neighbors’ flower-beds 
in summer.—Cultivator and Cowuwry Gentle- 
man. 
——— EE 


‘BEST MODE OF WINTER FEEDING. 





WE have mentioned the Hability of good 
‘milkers to become thin toward the end of the 
milking season, and thé fact that their system 
is at this time taxed with the support of a 
rapidly-growing foetus. The body of a calf 
just dropped will be found to be principally 
‘composed of lean meat, bones, and skin. It 
must be evident that the nourishment of this 
growing fetus requires food of a character 
‘similar tothec: tion of the body at birth. 
How is this to be furnished in straw and poor 
hay, which is often regarded as sufficient for a 
cow not giving milk? Nature strains a point 
when the proper food is not given, the mother 
furnishing the missing food from her own sys- 
tem. This explains the frequent occurrence 
that the eew ie too weak to bear her: own 
weight at the time of calving, and often dies 
from literal starvation. Now, we believe the 
dairyman should economize all the fodder he 
raises upon the farm—straw and corn-fodder, 
as well as bay. He should study the practical 
quality of each kind of food and learn to mix 
those of different qualities together. He 
should learn that grain, as a part of the 
ration, is cheaper than hay, and that by 
mingling a little grain—such as oats, 
wheat-bran,  oil-meal, cottonseed bee hs 
and ‘ corn-meal—with straw he may make 
it better and eheaper than hsy. When the 
dairyman shall study this question of foods, 
‘he will raise those rich in muscle-forming mat- 
ter to mix and feed with those composed 
‘mostly of carbenaceous or beat-producing 
matter. Clover has 14 to 10 per cent. of mus- 
‘ele-forming food, whilst straw has only two 
‘per cent. Timothy hay has about 10 per cent.; 
‘and it is easy to see that,if you mix half clover 
(having 18 per cent.) with half straw 
(having 2 per cent.), the mixture will 
‘average 10 per cent. of muscle-form- 
ing matter, or will be equal to timothy hay 
in this most desirable element. Pass straw 
through a straw-cutter, and a bushel will weigh 
five pounds, Now, two pounds of wheat bran, 
‘or middlings, mixed with this straw, will make 
the seven pounds better than timothy hay ; or, 
if 25 pounds of middlings are mixed with 7% 
pounds of straw, the 100 pounds of mixture 
will winter cows as well as good hay. The 
average cost of the middlings for this 100 
pounds of mixture would be 18 cents, whilst 
the hay will average, over the whole country, 
$10 per ton, or 50 cents per 100 pounds. It will 
thus be seen that straw may be saved at con- 
siderable profit, It is better to mix corn-meay 
With the bran—say one-third corn-meal with 
two-thirds—and mix the two with straw for 
feeding. The dairyman does not seem to ap- 
preciate the necessity for variety in the food of 
his herd. He should raise several kinds of 
grain and grind these all together. Corn and 
Oats ground together are better than either 
alone, Peas and oats grown together should 
be a more common crop among dairymen. It 
makes an excellent food to strengthen and re- 
cuperate a cow after the milking season. They 
are both rich in muscle and bone-building ele- 
ments. When raised asa joint crop, the crop 
should be harvested when the peas are ready 
and before they shell. An excellent additional 
food besides fodder ts two quarts of corn- 
meal mixed with one quart of ofl-meal per day 
‘toacow. This, fed upon two bushels of cut 
straw, will keep & cow in fine order and cost 
Jess than hay. 

It must be understood that warm shelter {s 
‘absolutely necessary for the profitable wintering 


of cows, upon any diet.—National Live Stock 
Journal, 
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FOOD ELEMENTS. 


er Ous.and carbonaceous elements. 
in fo Bt respectively the fiesh-form- 
ing and fat-forming materials. The following 
table shows the per cent. contained in a vari- 
‘ety of plants, roots, grains, etc. The feeder 
from this may gain valuable information. Oats 
Contain those qubstances in shout theiz proper; 
proportion for growing animals, atid corn fdr 
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lowance 
given be! 
the pro: régaits, whether for 
making flesh, fat, or milk—the albuminoids 
representing flesh and the carbo-hydrates rep- 
resenting fat-formers : 
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WINTERING STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr. GaLusna, of Union, Il., writes to The 
Rural World that he is wintering three acres 
of bis strawberry plants on ‘‘cut-feed.” Corn- 
stalks are run through a one-horse-power feed- 
cutter, which leaves them in lengths of about 
half an inch; and this is scattered over the 
plants so.as to Gover about three-fourths of 
the leaves, The advantages which he claims 
for this material and this mode of applying it 
are: 1. It contains no weed seeds. 2. It lays 
up lightly or sifts in among the foliage, and 
does not mat down, a8 do leaves, straw, or 
grass. 3. It does not require to be moved in 
the Spring, for the plants grow up through it. 
4. It acts as a mulch while the berries are 
growling, keeping the roots from drying up, if 
drought ensues before the crop is gathered, 
and also serves to keep the berries from be- 
coming dirty. On other portions of his 
“patch” he spreads whole stalks thinly, and 
never puts either on till after ‘‘ several quite 
hard frosts, yet before the ground becomes 
deeply frozev.’? Of course, the uncut stalks 
are removed in Spring. 

oo 


TURNIPS. 


RECENT experiments have shown the result 
of growing turnips three successive years in 
the same ground, without manure, to be as fol- 
lows: The first yeat the yield of roots was 
9,388 pounds ; the second year 4,956 pounds ; 
and the third year, 1,536 pounds. The result 
from the same piece of land and the same 
crop for three successive years, with the addi- 
tion of twelve tons of farmyard manure, was 
an increase in the yield the first year to 21,283 
pounds; the second year’s crop increased to 
24,108 pounds ; whilst in the third year a crop 
was obtained of 38,170 pounds. In these ex- 
periments the beneficial influence of the farm- 
yard manure is clearly evident two years after 
its first application. 
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ALONSOA ALBIFLORA.—This is a new distinct 
4species from Mexico, introduced by M. Roezl, 
the distinguished collector, flowering freely from 
12 inches up totwo feet in diameter, producing 
long terminal spikes of pure white flowers, with 
yellow eye. Itis recommended for pot culture, 
as in the conservatory it will produce a succes- 
sion of its flowers throughout the autumn and 
winter, when most acceptable for bouquets 
and table decoration. It will be founda de- 
sirable substitute for Lily of the Valley, as used 
in our bouquets with so charming an effect, 
when arranged so as to overtop the other 
flowers by one or two inches, 
re 


PICEA ACICULARIS.—Under this name a new 
Conifera from Japan is advertised in Belgian 
catalogues. The foliage is said to be of a very 
deep green, with a silvery reflection, Lt is said 
to be the most distinguished of the genus, By 
its appearance and in ite sharp needles it ap- 
proaches P. polita, 
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Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine, 

¢@” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 





HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


sent free tocustomers of pastycars, nd toall 
urchasersofour s,eitherGardening for 
be t, Practical Floriculture ov Gardening for 

leasure (price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail). 
pores on recetpt of %e. Plain Plant or 
ogues, Without Plate, free to all. 


a REN PERSON i & CO Moriais, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Centennial Swivel Plows, 





Superior to any for level land and hillside. 
AMES PLOW CO., Sole Makers, 
63 Beekman 8St., New York, 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 


1aperel discount to dealers and agente. Send for 
*Circula 





BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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WARRANTE D. 
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PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead, 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEVOE’S 


-B rillia nt- 
rHt’p DEVO Bier ae, wi 


ce 80 Beaver St., New York City. 
FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve Bo 
successful use bas shown It to be of the Very A he 
oot Qu Quality. Price moderate. Quality AM! 

For further partion address 

WEAGLFIC GU. GUANO ©O., Bos 

Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & chivas Ko 


RUFF, Water St, Philadelphia wadiae 
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1823 Comter puis. York, 
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This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, . 
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made fm this eon country: 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Hypse celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
’ HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


BALTIMORE, Md. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


ened tiaanion pckeo CHORE BELLA. 
g2" Illustrated Catalo, 











«ue sent free. 


MENEBLY & COMPANY, 


Bell West Troy, N. ¥ 
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Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
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MEDICAL 
GRACE’S . 


via Lt oe SALVE 














IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr, Wm. Grace, Sur- 
pot in King James’sarmy. It cures Wounds, Sore 
Sore Li 5 Er wipeias, Ringworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, imples, Blisters, Corne, Fel- 
ons, Ulcers, Boils, ‘Tich, Stings, and ali skin diseases 
and fy ao Ted whatever nature, Price 2% cts. a bux 

at all druggists, or sent by mai! on receipt of 30 ctw. 

PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrisen Aveuue, Besten, Mass. 
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DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba, They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or pight days. No other medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 
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timely use of pose 
neentrated Syru Weakness and Uterine Dis- 
eases and Periodic. Irrewularities, Uhereton ot the 
Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, etc. 
AS A MI RACLE, so wonderful does Howe’s 
Gepoementes Syrup cure 
old, obstinate Chron —as Catarrh, Con- 
sumption. Bronchitis, Diseases. of the Heart, etc. 
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MIDDLETOWN |” 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. ' 
satdaroum, 13 dpbn Sietley 


FOR BALE BY LEAMING D 


" 
ROCKY omsestas ae. 
DAILY: $10 $2 per gear; 
ve “MOUNTAIN asec 

$1 per month 








Devoted to the great Gold and Silver ‘ 
Mining, Stock-Growing, NEWS 4 
and Farming Iaterestsof Colomdo. 7 


Address NEWs PRINTING CO., 
enver, Cel. 


THE ONLY SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN 
PAPER OF NATIONAL. REPUTA 
TION AND INFLUENCE. 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


Squarely and howesti todependent bright, newsy, 
able. Stands for hobest money ap or the doings 
ana utterances of yee’ * Admin Seu 80 far as 
deve oved, with an abidiog faith in tor the 
future; but not afraid to “go for” him; of any oBe 
eise. if they deserve it. - 

Daily, oniy 8@ cents per month; 88 per year. 
Send §@ cents and try it one montb. 

Weekly, Best Family Newspaper in the“South, onty 

1 per yeur. Great inducoménts to “clabs. 





Agents wanted everywhere. Sampies free, 
35 cents for a three months’ trial. ‘Address 


A. H, SIEGFRIED, Pablisher, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Subscribe forit. Specimen copy free to ang open 
the Uniged tates. 


/ The Dubuque Telegraph 


is published Daily and Weekly in Dubuque, 
Iowa. It circulates principally throughout 
the Northwest. Weekly (one year), and Pre- 
mium, to any address ip the United tates, 
postpatd, $1.25. Bend for it, see it, try it 3 
monthe for 35 cents. Add: ess 
DUBUQUE TELEGRAPH; 
DuRBUQUE, IOWA. 
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VEIY 7M His Own Printer’ 


it pays to do your own printing with an EXCEL- 
SIOR PORTABLE PR ESN ¢: SA, 2120 for Cards, 
Labels, ete.; SB, site for larger work, Bend two sc. 
stamps for I) Catalézus of Presses. Type, 

etc. REUSBY & CO, Man@acturers, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE weit LEAD. well known 
broeghout New ry) WHIT aT, 


rNTAD apa BEST. in. aa on reels, for Curtain 
dks. TBBOR, from 3% w8 inches wide, on 

reels, —- ayo 
LEAD 


PIPE of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
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THE NEW GAME OF 


woros AND SENTENCES. 
I inating and wonderfully nstruntive 
for an entixe family. Far ahead of an exeofting spell- 
ateh every evconing 
"ei ain edition, ui gamta. _Jnamaied edition, in 
hinged wooden box, 40 cen 
MILTON, BRADLEY & G0., 
Springfield, Maas, 
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WHY PAY $500° 





PIANO, $190. 


ORGAN, 860 


R.$200 FOR AN “TRGAN, 


7%-Octave Piano as any in the world 
autifully-toned and Perfect 5-Octave 
Double Reed Organ for $607 
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JUGCATO'S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 
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‘AUTOGRAPH, LETTERS, 


Cireulars, Music, etc. are @rst written upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
Way, an@iftom this v nisheet ° 
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